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PREFACE. 


Whatever tTie work maybe wbicb a man undertakes 
to do, it is desirable that be sbould do it as completely 
as be can ; and this is my reason for having endeavoured, 
amid employments that seemed scarcely compatible with 
such additional labour, to render this book more worthy 
of the favour with which the First Edition was received. 

With this remark these volumes should have been 
dismissed, to find what acceptance and appreciation the 
new facts and illustrations they contain may justly win for 
them, but for the circumstance of an attack made upon the 
writer by the author of a former life of Goldsmith, on 
grounds as unjustifiable and in terms as insolent as may 
be found in even the history of literature. 

Briefiy, Mr. Prior’s charge against me was this. That 
I had taken all the facts relating to Goldsmith contained 
in the present biography from the book written by himself; 
that the whole of the original matter connected with the 
■poet supplied in mv work might have been comprised in 



other persons, or illustrations of the time, -vvere a wholesale 
abstraction from the Life by Mr. Prior. My answer (to 
describe it as briefly) was, that the cliarge so brought 
against me was in all its particulars unfo-uncled and false ; 
that I had mentioned Mr. Prior’s name in connection with 
everything of which be conld in any sense be regarded as 
the discoverer ; that so far from my boolc being slavishly 
copied from his, I had largely supplied his deficiencies, and 
silently corrected his errors ; and that, in availing myself 
with scrupulous acknowledgment of the facts first put forth 
by him, as well as of the far more important facts related 
in other books without which be never could have written 
his, I had contributed to them many new anecdotes and 
some original letters, had subjected them to an 
entirely new examination and arrangement, and had 
done my best to transform an indiscrimiiiate and dead 
collection of details about a man, into a living picture of 
the man himself surrounded b}'’ the life of bis time. 

The reader will observe that the accusation whicli tlnif 
unexpectedly placed me on my defence, implied ncithci 
more nor less on the part of the person who made it, thai 
a claim to absolute property in certain facts. It was no‘ 
pretended that my book contained a line of Mr. Prior’s 
writing. Not even tbe monomania wlricli suggested s( 
extraordinary a charge could extend it into an imputatioi 
that a single word of original comment or- criticism, literar 
or personal, had been appropriated by me ; or that I luu 


wliicli he assumed to have discovered, and the repetition 
of which he would prohibit to all who came after him. 
The question broadly raised was, whether any man who 
may have published a biography, contributing to it certain 
facts as the result of his own research, can from that 
instant lay claim to the entire beneficial interest in those 
facts, nay, can appropriate to himself the subject of the 
biography, and warn off every other person as a trespasser 
from the ground so seized. 

Now, upon the reason or common sense of such a 
proposition, I should be ashamed to waste a word. 
Taking for granted the claim of discovery to the full 
extent asserted, the claim to any exclusive use of such 
discovery is sheer folly. No man can hold a patent in 
biography or in history except by a mastery of execution 
unapproached by competitors. He only may hope to 
have possessed himself of a subject, who has exhausted 
it ; or to have established his originality in dealing with 
facts, who has so happily disposed and applied them as 
to preclude the chances of more successful treatment by 
any subsc(pent writer. But between me and my accuser 
in this particular case a really practical question toas 
raised under cover of the extravagant and impossible 
one. The substance of Mr. Prior’s pretensions as a 
discoverer in connection with Goldsmith came in issue; 
and the answer could only be, that these had been 
minviTiniislv evn.o*p'm’{i,tcd. It became necessarv to noint 


assert, that the most important particulars of Goldsmith's 
life, except as to bibliography, where the books them- 
selves furnished easy hints for the supply of every defect, 
had been published long before by Cooke, Glover, Percy, 
Davies, Hawkins, Boswell, and their contemporaries or 
commentators ; and that were each fact again expressly 
assigned to its original authority, what Mr. Prior might 
claim for his would be found ridiculously small compared 
with the bulk of his volumes. 

In support of that assertion I now place before the 
public the present book. Not only are very numerous 
corrections to every former publication on the subject here 
made, and a great many new facts brought forward, but 
each fact, whether new or old, is given from its first 
authority, and no quotation has been made at second 
hand. 

The gravest defect in my first edition is thus remedied. 
I no longer, from a strained sense of the courtesy due to 
a living writer, and an immediate predecessor on this 
ground, confine my acknowledgments chiefly to him. The 
reader is enabled to see exactly the extent of my obliga- 
tions to Mr. Prior, and also, for the first time, the extent 
of Ids obligations to books which he has largely copied, 
and never remembered or cared to name. Por, nothing 
is so noteworthy in this stickler for a property in facts 
originally derived, as the perpetual false assumption of an 
orierinal air, by quotinsr as horn the communication of 



hook would (',xp('(‘,t to (iud alrouily printed in a inagazinc 
oC tli(5 last (•(‘.utuiy not a, lew of its most cluiracteristic 
“ origiinil ” aiuiculotes. '1\) tlu? Idgkly ourious and 
valiiahk^ seric'.s of ‘puhlixluid recollections of Goldsmith, 
wrildcii by oiu'. of his iutinuitc', companions, William Cooke 
of the d,\'inpl(!, h(dor('. <!Ven l\a‘cy’s edition of the M.imd- 
Idiivoti^i hlr. Prior lusvan- onci; refca’s. He preserves 

almost as close a sihniei^ in respect to tlu'. .Parc// JMemoir 
its('lf, wliic^li, though rc.inaining still by hir the fullest and 
most authentic, repository of original ” iidoriuation about 
Goldsmith, lu' sc'dnlously avoids to inune in eoiineetion 
wilh any of tlu' iuba’i'stiug matter lu'. abstracts unscru- 
pulously from i(. When, in the course! of i‘(!pelling his 
aback, I had occasion lo repeat my obligations to what 
I regard as th(! most valuable (h'tails in his book, namely. 
Goldsmith’s accounts and agreements with his publisher 
Nc\vb('ry, and the bills of his landlady Mrs. Idemhig, it 
tK'Vcr occurred to im* to doubt lliat those papi'i’s were 
Mr. Prior’s, and remaim^d in his possession, d’he truth, 
howi'ver, is (hat (hey wcih*. placed at his disposal by M.r. 
Murray, of Albcmarlc-.slrecl, whosi'. .son and successor has 
most kindly plac(!d I hem at mine ; and though ,1 have 
(juoit'd (hem throughout my volumes ns originally pub- 
(islu'd by him, it will be haind that 1 have corrected 
.s(!V(‘ral mistakes in Ins transcription of them, and printed 
.sonu* part of tiicir contents for the. first time. Even to 
f Kit • tf t f iit'Ot m 1 1 ui* OuImI' ’s! Kltltj wliirdi in Mr. Prior’s hook 


discovery of yet earlier date, connecting with his very 
outset in life as a medical student his indulgence in those 
innocent foibles. 

Tlie reader will do me the justice to remember that any 
apparent depreciation of the labours of a predecessor in the 
same field with myself has been forced upon me. I had no 
thought towards this gentleman but of gratitude in con- 
nection with the pursuit which had occupied us in common, 
until he repelled the expression of that feeling. Of course 
I did not think his book a good one, or I would not have 
written mine ; but I liked his liking for the subject, had 
profited not a little by his exertions in connection with it, 
valued the new facts he had contributed to its illustration, 
and was content, without the mention of any adverse 
opinion as to the mode in which he had used those 
materials, to let the reader silently infer the reason which 
had induced my own attempt. Por why should I now 
conceal that the very extent of my sympathy with the 
purpose of his biography had unhappily convinced me of 
its utter failure in his hands ; and that for this reason, 
with no dislike of him, but much love for Goldsmith, 
the present biography was undertaken? It seemed no 
unworthy task to rescue one of the most fascinating 
writers in the language from one of its dullest books, from 
a posthumous admiration more harassing than any spite 
that vexed poor Goldsmith while he lived, from a clumsy 
and incessant exaltation far worse than Hawkins’s absurd 



xo supply many omissions, ana to restore point to many 
anecdotes mistold or misunderstood ; but while all this 
was done silently, Mr. Prior’s name was introduced into 
the text of my narrative not less than fifteen times, and 
a brief advertisement at its close was devoted to the 
eulogistic statement (for which I can only now implore the 
pardon of my readers) that the “ diligent labour, enthusi- 
“ asm, and ability displayed in his edition and elaborate 
'' memoir twelve years ago, had placed every subsequent 
“ writer under weighty obligations to him.” 

If any one then had warned me of the impending wrath 
of Mr. Prior, it would have appeared to me simply ridi- 
culous. With some reason, perhaps, any new biographer 
may demand a brief interval for public judgment before 
a successor shall occupy his ground, but even this in courtesy 
only; and it never occurred to me to question Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving’s perfect right to avail himself to the utter- 
most of the present work, though he did so within as 
many weeks as I had waited, years before encroaching on 
Mr. Prior’s. But if any one had gravely assured me that 
the author of a book published twelve years, and which, 
with no encouragement for a second edition, had for more 
than half that time been transferred to the shelves of the 
cheap bookstalls, would think himself entitled coarsely to 
assail me for reopening his subject anew, I should have 
laughed at a suggestion so incredible ; and if, in support of 
the statement, details of the proposed attack had been 


At page 13 of Mi'. IMor’s lirst vohiitu', in giving aevcval 
details of tlic cliildliood of tlio ])oot, lio expn'sscH his thankB 
to “tlieUcv. Dr. Strcan,of Athlono, to whom 1 feel ohligc'd 
“ for tlie inquiries lie has inadc^.” So at page's 23, 23, 1 1 0, 
and in otlier places (in tlio second volume, 255, dm). Yet 
tire obligation was really incurred, not to Dr. Sfrean, but to 
an l^hsay only once vemy slightly and cursorily allmh'd to 
(102), containing (130“-149) the whole of Dr. Strean’s in- 
formation, and published in 1808 by Mr. Mangin, who nol. 
without reason complained, on the appearanc.e of Mr. Prior’s 
book, that, though Dr. Strean had placed it. in Mr. Prior's 
hands telling him it c.outniued all he had to say about 
Goldsmith, ho had “ employed nmch of what he found in 
“ the Mmay without liaving the conrt('Hy to us(^ mark.s of 
“ quotation.” {Parlour U'lndoir Hook, d-5.) 

. At pp. 38-30, 4547, 100, I IS, i3S, and in other 
parts of the de.sc.rif)tioH of Goldsmith’s boyhood, all the 
characteristic anecdotes uiai given geiu'rally m on tlu* 
authority of his sisters or friends; but any partieninr 
mention of the Fora// Memoir, in whieh (5-0-7-0-13-14) 
they were first ptiblished, is studiously avoided. In like 
manner the aecoimt of his first adveuturt's in Pdinburgli, 
told with an original air iit p. 131-135, the notiet* of 
Mr. Oontarinc at p. 50-51, and of Mr. Luwd(‘r at p. 

1 .^0 fl.iY' fnl'mi tx/W'luiiU f’.,,.,.. *1... ......... 


described as from the communication of a reverend gentle- 
man, who had already communicated it to all the world, at 
a public meeting fifteen years before {Gent. Mag. xc. 620). 

At p. 76, coupled with a previous intimation at p. 63, 
the reader is left to infer that Dr. Wilson’s account of the 
college riot in which Goldsmith took part is laid before 
him from unpublished letters, whereas aU the facts, on the 
special authority of Dr. Wilson, are stated in the JPercy 
Memoir (16-17), to which no allusion is made; and in like 
manner the characteristic expression in that memoir, that 
“ on.e of his contemporaries describes him as perpetually 
“ lounging about the college gate ” (1 5), is appropriated as a 
piece of original information at p. 92, and assigned to 
Dr. Wolfen. 

At p. 98 much is made of the loss of the formal registry 
proving Goldsmith to have taken his bachelor’s degree (all 
which is in, the Percy Memoir, 17, though Mr. Prior does 
not teU his readers so), and a self-glorifying announcement 
is made of the satisfactory settlement of that interesting 
question, even in the absence of so important a piece of 
proof, by the fact that “ his name was first found by the pre- 

sent writer in the list of such as had right of access to 
“ the college library, to which by the rules graduates only 
“ are admissible.” Yet Mr. Prior had before him Mr. Shaw 
Mason’s Statistical Account or Survey, published nearly 
twenty years before, where, for satisfactory evidence th.at 


the same most authentic narrative. Let me add, that though 
Dr. Percy omits some valuable points in this letter, Mr. 
Prior is not entitled to say that all copies of it hitherto 
printed have been taken from “imperfect transcripts,’" 
saving only that which “ has been submitted to the present 
“ writer,” &c., &c. In the 25th volume of the JEuropean 
Magazine (332-333) there is a copy, postscript and all, 
word for word the same as Mr. Prior’s, except that the 
close is more characteristic than his, of the writer’s spirit 
in those boyish days. 

At p. 169-170 there is much parade about certain dis- 
coveries in connexion with Dr. EUis, and we are told that 
“ from accounts given by this gentleman in conversation in 
“ various societies in Dublin, it appears that, &c ; ” but 
what appears is literally no more than had been told far 
more characteristically at p, 33-34 of the JPercy Memoir^ to 
which no allusion is made, either here or a few pages on 
(174), when one of the prettiest of all the stories of 
Goldsmith’s improvidence is given on Dr. Ellis’s authority, 
without a hint of the book {Fercy Memoir, 33-34) in which 
it first appeared. 

At p. 176, the same sort of parade is made about a lost 
letter of Goldsmith’s descriptive of his travels “ communi- 
“ cated to the writer by &c. &c. &c. to whose father &c. &c.” 
— the fact of the letter, as weU as of the accident that 
destroyed it, having been published nearly half a century 
before by Dr. Campbell, in his Survey of the South of 


could have written no such letter; and Mr. Ihior Inuh in 
truth, simply copied the fact from Northcote’n Life nf 
Heynolds (i. 832-333). An original letter is given at pp. 
246-251, full of interest and character, without anytliing in 
inform the reader that he might have found it at pp. d-tt-l-r) 
oi the Fercy 3 few oir ; nor would it be very elear to him, 
even though Bishop Percy is mentioned in a note, that (1 h^ 
letter at pp. 259-202 had been copied from the simie 
source (60-62) ; still leas tluit tlio long and eharueteriKtie 
fragment of a letter at pp. 275-27fi is also but a vcrlaitim 
copy from pp. 46-49 of the same ill-treatiai authority, and 
that the mastcr-pieec of all (lohlsmith’s epistolary writing, 
for the varied interest of its contents, has been bodily 
transferred without acknowledgment from pp. 58-59 of the 
one book to pp. 297-303 of the other. 

At pp. 370-372, an anecdote is related as having been 
told by Goldsmith himself with conKiderable. humour ; *' 
but the story is ill-told, and with no mention of tin; printed 
authority from which it was derived (in the Fiimpvan 
3Lagazine^ xxiv. 259-260). Precisely tlu^ sanu? remark 
I have to repeat of the stories at ]>p. 422-4.24, and of the 
statement at p. 495 for which an erroneous uulhoritv if' 
given. These will bo found in the I'hiwpnui 
xxiv, 92, 93, and. 94. The rememljranei! tjf Binhop 
Percy is invoked for another whiniHical aneedtjtw at 
p.- 377, when the exact page of the memoir ( 62413 ) 


HH he had horrow(‘d tlu'in himadf, except that I nevee 
Hduglit to put them forth aa my own diBeovcrk'-a, 1 wan not 
ttHHailed and iiiHulU'.d by him. I novv proceed in the 
aame way, willi all posHihlc* biu'vity, through the second 
volume, of his book ; merely prenusing, ns a help to those 
who would Imvt' some, clue (o IIum perpetual and strange 
desin' lo repn'Hi'iit as from oral or writttm communication 
facts derived fn)m printtal soun'cs, that Mr. Ihior took 
occasion in tho course of his attack upon me expn'ssly to 
lay down the iloctrine, that what has been printed for any 
give.n muub(n' of years can no longer be held new, or 
regarded in the. liglit of a tliseovtTy ; ami ns, iit his 
own esteem, lui is mdhing if not a discoverer, and by 
etmsisjueiiee a proprietor, of fnets, tliert' ongbt tti be little 
perhaps to surprise the reader in the foregoing ami folltnv- 
ing cxami»Ics. 


At pp. I -11 t»f the .Hmaid volume there is a vast <!eal 
about (ioldsnuth's ()rntorii» of tiie (upist'iij/, nlnait the fact 
of two copies lanug still extant in his hamlwritiiig, tincl about 
Mr. Prior being enabled to print lor the first time "from that 
'* which apptirw tlui most correct tninsrript ; ” the reader 
being kept tpiite ignorant fhul alreatly this potmi had berii 
printed, from a ropy in (h»ldHiiiiths hamlwritiiig at the 


tor July i/yy. in pp. a great ciuiter is maae 

about the ballad of JEdwin and Angelina, as to which all 
that was really essential is told in pp. 74-76 of the Memoir 
by Percy, whose personal connection with the dispute arising 
out of it gives peculiar authority to his statement. 

At p. 130 the assertion about Goldsmith’s having got a 
large sum for what might seem a small labour, put forth as 
an exaggeration reported by others which “he took no 
“ pains to contradict,” but to which he would “ in sub- 
“ stance reply ” &c, is all taken without acknowledgment 
from Cooke’s narrative in the European Magazine (xxiv. 
94); in which the exaggeration, such as it is, is most 
emphatically assigned to Goldsmith himself. At p. 135 
the whimsical anecdote described to have been told to 
Dr. Percy, “with some humour by the Duchess of 
“ Northumberland,” might more correctly have been 
quoted from p. 68-69 of Percy Memoir. 

At p. 139 there occurs, at last, formal mention of a person 
“ admitted to considerable intimacy with him, Mr. William 
“ Cooke, a barrister, known as the writer of a work on 
dramatic genius, and of a poem, &c ” ; of whom it is 
added that “ he related many amusing anecdotes of the 
poet from personal knowledge but where the anecdotes 
are to be found is carefully suppressed, nor indeed could 
any one imagine that they had ever found their way into 
print. At p. 139-140 a highly characteristic story of 
Goldsmith is given as from the relation of this Mr. Cooke, 

“ enrrnlinrfifprl i xi. _ ^ j 


TT^ • 


years before Mr. Prior wrote. 

At p. 140-141, one of Cooke’s most amusing stories is 
ill-told without a mention of its printed source {Euto 2 ). 
Mag, xxiv. 200). At p. 1G7 an incident is given from 
Mrs. Piozzi’s relation, though with no mention of her 
book {Anecdotes, 244-240); and connected with it is a 
formal confirmation of her mistake as to the club’s night of 
meeting, which the very slight diligence of turning to 
p. 72 of the JPereg Memoir would have enabled Mr. Prior 
to correct. And at pp. 175, 178 (where certain lines are 
quoted without allusion to an anecdote current at the time 
that had given them their only point), 181, 182, and 
197, circumstances and traits of character arc set forth 
without the least acknowledgment from Cooke’s printed 
papers {.European Magazine, xxiv. 170, 422, xxv. 184, 
xxiv. 172, 20 1, and 429), with only such occasional 
mystitication of the reader as that “ a jest of the poet 
“was repeated by Mr, Cooke” (197), or that “Bishop 
“ Percy in conversation frequently alluded to these 
“ habits ” (182). 

At pp. 194-190, a long passage is given from Colman’s 
'Bmidmi llecords (i. 110-113) ; at p. 207 a Inisiness- 
agreement of Coldsmith’s as “drawn up by himself” is given 
from the- Percy Alewoir (78) ; ami at pp. 220-223 a letter 
from 01iv(;r to Maurice (loldsmith is copied from the same 
source (8 0-89),— without a chic in any of these cases to 
the book which contains the original. 



“ fiction, liis friend, and wfioin the writer has likewise ic 
“ hononr, &c. &c. And then the anecdote, 

to be transcribed by Miss Jane Porter from the 
of Mr. Stockdale, tmns out tobealiteraltranscJ*il)fit>J^ 
that very Memoirs of the worthy gentleman (ii- 1 3(5-1. J7)j 
which had been published nearly thirty years Indore Mr. 
Prior’s book, and in which Mr. Prior had been nble to Ihul 

scarcely an allusion to Goldsmith. 

At pp. 254-269 there is a long rigmarole about the 
identity of Lissoy and Aiibrnni, and about the nloUoiiae (S^c 
rebuilt by Mr. Hogan, — all professing to be tlio result ol 
written communication or personal inquiry, — not. a syllabic 
of which may not be found in Mangin’s Essay .140-1 •td) ; 
in Mr. Newell’s elaborate and highly illustrated quarto 
edition of the Poetical Works (1811 : “ witli reuuirkH 
“ attempting to ascertain chiefly from local obser-vation tlic 

actual scene of the Peserted Villaye P 61-BO), and in 
Mr. Hogan’s own account in the Gentlema^i^ ^ Alayrttine 
(xc. 618-622), — not one of these authorities l^eiug once 
named by Mr. Prior. 

At p. 288-289 we have a charming fragment of a letttT 
to Reynolds transferred without acknowledgmeiat from tlu? 
Percy Memoir (90-91) ; at p. 300, an agreement with 
Davies is silently taken from an earlier page (7 9) ; nt p . 3 7 5 , 
a curious letter of Tom Paine’s to Goldsmith is so taken 
from a later page (96-98); and at pp. 328-33 0, a capital 
letter is in like manner copied, and not even, correctly 


At p. 309 an anecdote is given from an earlier volume 
of the magazine wliicli contained tlie printed papers by 
Cooke {l<hropecm Maffcisine, xxi. 88), but with careful 
avoidance of any clue to tlic autliority. At pp. 313-331 not 
a few of tlic traits of HifFernau are borrowed from one of 
Cooke’s papers respecting liim {European Magadne, xxv. 
11 0-1 84) j still witli no liint of any sucli source. At 
p. 349-350, a very cliaracteristic story of Goldsmith is 
copied witliout allusion from the Eercy Memoir (100). 
At p. 353 an incident is mentioned as '"according to the 
“late Mr. John Taylor,” which is simply copied from 
Taylor’s lieaords (i. 118). And so, at pp. 370 and 401, 
where the incidents given are silently transcribed from 
JMortlicote {Ijife of .Reyiiolcls, i. 288 and 28G). 

At p. 381 a pleasant anecdote appears as though- 
ojlginally told, but which Cooke had long before related in 
print {Eurojjoan Mayazim^ xxiv. 201) ; at p. 380-387, two 
letters arc appropriated without allusion to Column’s 
Eoethimom LcUevs (1820: 180), or to Garrick’s Corre-^ 
apoHdance (1830: i. 627), where they first appeared; at 
pp. 389, 405, and 481, anecdotes, full of chai'acter, which 
Cooke certainly deserved the credit of having told in print 
{European Mayazine, xxiv. 173, 2G1, and 202), arc given 
without an allusion to him ; at pp. 421 and 473, two 
aneedotoH, the former being one of the most chai’ining 
recorded of Goldsmith, which had been told in the same 
magazine, but in a later and an earlier number than those 



the libel at p. 408-409, the unniiisnett iragmem ai p. aau, 
the address to the public at p. 413-414, the amusing verses 
at p. 419, and the Oglethorpe letter at p. 422-423, are all 
drawn, with the same extraordinary absence of all mention 
of their source, from that first authentic record of Goldsmith’s 
career (103-105, 105-106, 107-108, 102-103, and 95-90). 

To close the ungracious task which has thus been forced 
upon me. Letters quoted by Mr. Prior are never referred 
to the place from which he draws them, except in the few 
instances where a really original letter happens to have fallen 
in his way. Whether it be at p. 390, where a letter of 
Goldsmith’s to Cradock (in Memoirs, i. 225) is misplaced, 
and referred to what it has no connection with ; or at p. 
429, where a letter of Goldsmith’s to Garrick (in Memoirs 
of Doctor Burney , i. 272-273), is given as though personal 
communication had drawn it from Madame d’Arblay \ or 
at p. 470, where a letter of Beattie’s (in Porbes’s Life, ii. 09) 
is made use of; or at pp. 369, 472, 482, 488, and 510, 
where quotations are printed, and in two instances mis- 
printed, from letters of Beauclerc’s (in Hardy’s life of 
Lord Charlemont, 178, 163, 177, 178, and 179); or at 
p. 526, where we find a letter from Maurice Goldsmith 
to Mr. Hawes (in Hawes’s Account, 22), — still the reader 
is left without a clue to the source of these letters, in any 
single instance, and may suppose, for anything to the 
contrary revealed to him by Mr. Prior, that all have pro- 
ceeded from that amazing fund of private and exclusive 


my own volumes may possess, on tlic completcnes 
contrast to liis, and on tlic conviction that no two 
utterly \mhko each other wore ever before writtc 
same subject. ¥ov a help to the reader’s judgme 
direction only, I subjoin a mention of those pa{ 
volumes which contain facts, anecdotes, or perso 
oxcluaivoly relating to Coldsmith himself, here 
for the lirst time in any Infe of liiin ; and I ha 
an asterisk before the new facts or characteristics 
ing him ])crsonally, added to the present edition, 
to attcimi)t so to distinguish tlu'. lU'W matter ii 
having relation to the time, and lilUng up the 
seek to preaemt of Goldsmith’s iissociates and J 
would involve a specilication of almost every page 

In the lirat volume, 14, ^53-54, *0L 

"^82-83, *83-85, *85-87, 129,157-158,109,* 
280, 287, *289, *290, 307, *311, 313, *325, J 
307, *379-380, *395, 397, *405, and *441-441 

In the aceond volume, 9, 18, 19-20, 22, 
42-43, 50, 59-00, 01, 05-08, 70, 71, 75, 70- 
101, 102, *104-105, *l()0-l()7, 108, 114-115, 
120, 121-122, 125, *120, 128, *130-131, 131, : 
134, 139, 141, 142-14.3, 144-145, MS, 1 57-158, 
*159, 100, 103-104, lOH, 179, 180, 194, 
205, 213, 220, *221, 227, *233, 237, *255-21 
274 . 275 . 278 - 280 . 282 . 287 . *293. *294-295. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES, AND COEEECTTONS. 


No one who observes the immense number of I’eferences made in this 
book, will be surprised that on glancing back through the completed sheets 
I should have still some errors to correct and omissions to supply ; nor can 
I hope that these will be altogether repaired by such additional notes as 
I now request the reader to insert in the places indicated helow. In evei-y 
case the edition of the authority used is specified at its first introduction, 
and always afterwards adhered to. 

VOLIBIE I. 

Page 16. Lalour, in the title of Slialcspeare’s comedy, shoiild bo Lalour's. Pago 18, 
and in other places up to page 94, Goldsmith’s JEnqidry is wmngly spelt •with an / . 
Page 26, Lawder is printed incorrectly Lavder. 

P. 25. In support of my remark that the sore disadvantage under which Goldsmith 
sank at College, might have been mastered by a stronger judgment and more resolute 
purpose, let me quote from the Anecdotes of the Life (i. 13) of Bishop Watson, ■who 
■was liimself a sizar at Cambridge exactly ten years after tMs date. ‘ ‘ Perceiving that 
‘ ‘ the sizars were not so respectfully looked upon by the imnsioners and scholars of the 
“ house, as they ought to have been, inasmuch as the most learned and leading men 
‘ ‘ in the University have ever arisen from that order, I offered myself for a scholox’- 
“ ship a year before the usnal time of the sizars sitting, and succeeded, &o. &c.” 

P. 26. I ought to have recollected, in making the remark on Flood, that ho ■was 
four years yoimger than Goldsmith, and a fellow-commoner. 

P. 39. In regard to the otter-hunting I ought not here to have omitted the mention ' 
of a passage in the Anmaied Natim'e. After giving Buffon’s description of the otter 
coupling in winter and bringing forth in the beginning of spring, ho adds ; “It is 
“ certamly different with us, for its young are never found till the latter end of 
“ summer ; and I have frequently, when a boy, discovered their retreats, and pursued 
“ them at that season.” iii. 240. A curious account follows of his personal o.x:po- 
rience as to their being trained for hunting fish. 242-3. 

P. 60. An incident of his residence at Edinburgh ought here to have been included. 
It would seem from an entry in the books of the Medical Sociotv that he became a 
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Gfay imd Han’roy (see Coryat’s Crudities, i. 134) ; and Drayton’s lines must be held 
simply to refer to a protection from sim and wind. What Wolfe writes from Paris to 
his mother in 1752 bears out exactly what I say of the custom in Hanway’s time. 
“ The people” he says “ here use umbrellas in hot weather to defend them from the 
“ sun, and something of the same kind to secure them from snow and rain. I wonder 
“ a practice so useful is not introduced in England, where tliere are such frequent 
“ showers ; and especially in the country, where they can be expanded without any 
“ inconveniency.” I may add that Southey quotes tliis letter in hiB Covimon Place 
Booh (i. 574), and accompanies it with the remark : “My mother was bom in the 
“ year when this was written. And I hare heard her say she remembered the time 
“ when any person would have been hooted for carrying an umbrella in Bristol.” 

P. 124. In the letter quoted from Gray to Hurd, many topics of consolation” 
should be “ moving topics of consolation ; ” and the authority for it should have been 
subjoined as Works, iii. 166, 169, 177-178. 

P. 128. This Temple Exchange Coffee-house was caUed “ George’s,” and some 
curious notices of it may be seen in Cunningham’s Hand-Book of London, 197. 

P. 150-153. I have an impression that this letter was printed before, but the 
authoriiy from which it is hei'e taken is Prior, i. 268, 273. The passage in it aboiit 
the starving of Butler and Otway, coupled -with the remark, written at the same date 
for the first edition of the Polite Learning, as to its sufficing for one age to have 
neglected “Sale, Savage, Amhurst and Moore” (he struck Savage and Amhurst out 
of the second edition, though he had meanwhile again introduced them in the Stli 
number of the Bee), seems to connect itself with Dryden’s affecting remardc in his 
letter to Lord Rochester, “ Tis enough for one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and 
“ starved Mr. Butler.” 

P. 171. In support of my statement about Mr. Griffiths, see Monthly Review, 
ii. 431, March 1750. For other evidences of the man’s taste in such matters, see the 
Monthly Review, v. 43, 70, June 1751 ; and, at the close of volume vii, the list of 
books “ published by E. Griffiths.” The book to which I allude is that wliich was 
written by the son of a Colonel Cleland, who is generally supposed to have been Pope’s 
Cleland, but is more likely to have been his brother or cousin. Pope’s friend is 
described always as Major Cleland. A letter from his infamous descondant or kins- 
man is printed in the Garrick Correspondence, i. 56-69. 

P. 185. In giving the reference for the review of Murphy’s Orphan of China as the 
(hitical Review, vii. 434-440, May 1759, I might have added that the immarks 
in it both as to Shakspeare and Voltaire are bettor than usual. On tho next 
page I have omitted the reference for the notice of Forney’s Mucellanies {Critical 
Review, vii. 486, June 1759; in which, by the way, occurs an oxprossioji ropoatod 
both in his letters and his novel, where he laughs at professors in collcgo with “their 
“ whole lives passed away between the fireside and tho easy chair”) ; and also the 
reference for the paper on VanEgmont’s Travels in the Critical Review, vii. 604-612, 
June 1759. On the page foRowing, in second note, “ 98 ” ought to Imvo beon “ 89.’' 


P. 215. Mrs. Thrale {Anecdotes, 232-233) is tlie test authority for the knocking 
down of bookseller Osborne. “ And how was that affair, in earnest ? Now, do tell 
“me, Mr. Johnson 1” “There is nothing to tell, dearest lady, but that he was 
“ insolent and I beat him, and that be was a blockhead and told of it, which I should 
“ never have done ; so the blows have been multiplying, and the wonder thickening 
“ for aU these years, as Thomas was never a favourite with the public. I have beat 
“ many a fellow, but the rest had the wit to hold them tongues.” 

P. 224. The definition of philosophy as the moral of the essay in the second number 
of the Bee was not inserted till its reprint in 1765. 

P. 249. The passage quoted from Cumberland will be found in his Memows, 
L 80-81. 

P. 254. In a note to this page, misled by a note in a recent publication, I regr’et 
to say that I have prematurely killed a very worthy man, Mr. Glover, who, though 
he ca-tainly suffered much from the neglect of the great people who deserted him on 
the dechne of his political fortunes, instead of wi'eaking their spite upon himself by 
doing tlie sUly thing here mentioned, more sensibly retrieved his position by a 
successful speculation in the copper trade, and lived not only sufficiently long (as 
indeed I admit in a later passage in this volume, 411) to pimish Mr. Pitt by writing 
him down in a book, but to be mistaken, with his small cocked liat, Ms accurately 
dressed wig, and his bag, for ‘ ‘ the tall gentleman, ” the veritable autlior of Jxmius, 
who was seen tln’orving a letter into Woodfall’s office in Ivy-Iaue. 

P. 262. I might have added a good illusti’ation of Goldsmith’s remai'k on Hawkins 
Browne’s imitations by quoting what is so sensibly said by Pope {Spence's Anecdotes, 
157-158) ; “Browne is an excellent copyist; and those who take it ill of him are 
“ very much in the wrung. They are vex’y strongly mannered, and perhaps could not 
“ write so well if tliey were not so ; but still ’tia a fault that deseiwes the being 
“ pointed out.” 

P. 273. In mentioning the Lettres Persmes as having preceded the Chinese 
Letters, I ought not to have forgotten a delightful paper in the ^ectator (No. 60) 
wMch preceded the iettm Persaues. I quote Swift’s Journal to Stella (H^o?-Jbs, ii. 
248). “ The Spectator is written by Steele with Addison’s help : ’tis often very 

“ pretty. Yesterday it was made of a noble hint I gave liim long ago for Ms Tatlcrs, 
“ about an Indian supposed to write Ms travels into England. I repent he ever had 
“it. I intended to have written a hook on that subject. I believe he has spent it 
“ all in one paper, and all the under hints there are mine too ; hut I never seo Mm 
“ or Addison.” 

P. 276. The allusion to Eussia should have been given as from Letter Ixxxvii; and 
the word “would” attire close of the first line of the note at page 278, “if he 
“ desire,” should be transferred to the third Ene, “ and would introduce.” 

P. 290. I ought to have added, to my mention of the application from the Bow- 
street magistrates on the subject of the Beggar's Opera, that Colman’s answer was 
very spirited. He declined to be a party to Garrdek’s consent, and “ for his own 
‘ ‘ part cannot help differing in opinion with the magistrates, thinking that the 
“ theatre is one of the very few houses in the ueighbonrhood tlrat does not contribute 



of Albemarle-street, the text of the receipts referred to. “ Eeceived from Mr. New 
“three guineas for a pamphlet respecting the Cock-lane Ghost. Oliver GoldsM^ 

“ March 5th 1762.” “Eeceiyed from Mr. Newbery eleven guineas and an half 
“Abridgment of Plutarch’s Lives, March 5th 1762. Oliver Goldsmith.” 
notes to Newbery quoted as to the latter compilation are on scraps of paper, ’va/foi 
or sentopen, andevidently sent by hand. The receipt at the bottom ofpage S0(>3f - _ 

dated 5th March, 1762, and written on the back of a torn receipt for the OKiTi 
Letters also in Goldsmith’s handwriting ; and I might have added tliat though foixx-LC 
guineas would seem thus to have comprised the entire munificent payment for the 
of Nash, he made some curious and important additions, dictated doubtless by a, 
love of the subject, in his second impression of the book. And for an interoHia^ff 
recollection of Goldsmith’s occasional visits to Bath, here mentioned, let me refer X' 
reader to Mr. Mangin’s letter to myself, at p. 442-443. ^ , 

P. 302. “ Hitherto careless ” at line 17, should have been “ As yet restriototl. 
At p. 307 and p. 308, I ought to have given a reference to Grainger’s Letters, N 


26, &c. ^ _ . 

P. 308. I meant to have added to that admirable saying of Johnson’s at the eaxtl 
the last note, these lines from Swift’s Jowrnal to Stella. “ There is somethinf? 

“ farce in all these mournings, let them be ever so serious. People will pretetitl dio 
“ grieve more than they really do, and that takes off from their true grief.” 


iii. 196. 

P. 309-310. In further proof of the not unkindly feeling of J olmson to Footio* A 
characteristic letter to Mrs. Thrale on hearing of his death in 1776 -was worth qtxot-ixii?- 
“ Did you see Poote at Brightelmstone ? Did you think he would so soon bo fifoiici 1 
“life, says Falstaff, is a shuttle. He was a fine fellow in liis way ; and filio 
“world is really impoverished by his sinking glories. Mm-phy ought to writio 
“ life, at least to give the world a Footeana. Now, wBl any of his contomiiorfVi'itsH 
“ bewail him ? Will Genius change his sex to weep ? I would really have his life 
“ written with diligence.” Piozzi Letters, i. 396. 

P. 312. In connection with Goldsmith’s visit to the Cherolxoe kings, loi; »iio 
mention Foote’s, the rather because the passage (written by Mrs. Thrale in ITB'l) 
shows what the impression was that remained among the set as to Goldsmihli’s 
philosophy about rich and poor, luxury and simplicity, many years after ho had iifLHMod 
away. “ It has been thought by many wise folks,” she writes to J ohnson, “ thab ’WO 
“ fritter our pleasures all,^way by refinement, and when one reads Goldsmith’s worlcH, 
“ either verse or prose, one fancies that in corrupt life there is more enjoyment"-*- yot 
“ we should find little solace from ale-house merriment or cottage carousals, whattsvtjr 
“ the best wrestler on, the green might do I suppose ; mere brandy and brown iJU|?ar 
“ liquem, like that which Foote presented the Cherokee kings •with, and won 'tlitiir 
“ hearts from our fine ladies who treated them -with sponge biscuits and frontittiata.” 
Letters, ii. 215. For a farther account of Peter Annet, see Hawkins’s tif 

Johnson, 566. 

P. 314. With the hope that some possible trace might be fmmd of this appliofVbUm, 


Fleming accounts priiited in tlioso pages, and for some errors of tranHcrii)tion oometed 
by comparison witli tlie original MSS, see p}). 10d-'J 07, of my second volume. 
Besides the general receipt, quoted at the bottom of page 11124, I may add tliat the 
cautious Mr. Newbory seems to have roipiircd specific aclcnowludgmonts in addition. 
Thus on one sheet, among the papers in Mr. Murray’s possession, 1 find the following : 
“October H, 17611. llecoivd of Mr. John Nuwliery oloven guineas in full for 
“ writing the introduction and prol'aco to Dr. Brooke’s Natural History. OtitVKU (h)i.i»- 
“ SMiTU.” — “Oct. 11, 1763. llecoivd of Mr. John Nuwhery three guineas for a 
“ Preface to tho History of tho World. OiiXVMuOoimsJiiTU.”-- “Oeb. 11, 1763. Ileeeivd 
“of Mr. John Nowhury twunty-ono pounds, which, with what I recoivd hefort', is in 
“ full for tho copy of tho History of Hnglaiid, in a series of lottors, two volumes in I'iuio. 
“ OuvBa OonnsMi'm.”--" Oct. 11, 1763. Ileeeivd of Mr. John Newhery tweuty-oim 
“ pounds for translating the Lifo of Olu'ist, and tho Lives of tlio Fathers. OiavKii Ho!.i>- 
“ SMia’ir.” — At tho top of another largo sheet is '(Lddsmitlfs promissory uotu “on 
“ demand” for tho balance named at p. 328. I perceive, too, that Nowhory had a coti- 
sidorahlo share in a newspaper at Heading (his nativo place), and that (lohlHinitli'H 
compilation about “tho Into war” (p. 824) hail huun printed in tills laiper IVom week 
to week before its publication in a collected form. 

P. 382. Tho quotation from Iloynolds is at tho close of the Hixth Dlseourae, TKorfa, 
i. 186. 

P. 334. In tho first lino of first note, iusort “I'f Statu” after “ Under Socrettiry 
and tho remark on the groat people who sought oleetioii Into tho (Hub (!!!t5"3i'ill), 
requires to bo modified liy what tho reader will find on a suhsequent pagti (ii, Hi/- 
160). There scorns to ho no doubt whatever that the Mnuday iiieetingH of the (Huh 
continued till Dccomhor 1772, wlum tho ehango to Friday took ]ilaoe. Seo Pern/ 
Memoir, 72. 

P. 838. The roforonco to Mailanie d’Arblay’s MniiulrH Hhoiild have Imen ii. HM, 
At p. 840 I might have referred tho reader for additional facts as to Ihirko’s ouli«'t in 
life to my second volume, p. :)()()-8(l2. At ji. 342, tho authority of Mrs. Pionsd's 
AneedoteH, 200, slumld have boon added to tho Jirst imto. At ji. 3*18, tho itsforoitiHi 
“282” in first note should ho “ 280.” 

P. 360. Tho remark on Beaiioloro is in all rcsjiccts eonfirmwl by a jiawagi* in 
Mrs. I’ioiizi’s Anecdalee (184). She is doscrihing JoIiuhou’h frcijiumUy osjun'iwsi 
dislike of what lie called “eirort" In ounvorsation j and adils that Uto oimomhnus slit' 
liad so often hoard him pronounoo on tho manner of Toplinm Bcaucloro in aociely, niu 
stantly onclod in that peeullar pliraHo, timt “ it was witlumt offort.” 

P. 861-362. In couiiootion with pleasant Dink HaKtnoiirt., lot mo quolo tvm 
passages from Hwift’s JourncU to i^teUa. “ I diuwl witli Ilown ; Prior could not rouic : 

“ and after dinner wo went to a lilind taveni, wliei'o (iongrovc, Sir Hichnrd Temph', 

“ liastcourt and Uliarloy Main, were over a Imwl of iwl puncli . . wi' sUud till 12.” 
(I’For/ts, ii, 68.) “1 came liiick and calloil at l.'oiigrovc’s, ami diimd witli him ami 

“ Eastcourt, and laiiglmd till six . . . (Jiingrim'’H nasty wliile wine liiw given mr Uii* 

“ heartburn,” (ii. ,182.) Add, after tiui rororouen to tho Pktszi L rttm at tlm iHdtom 
nfp, 360, See also ii. (Hi. 80. 171. 176.17(i. 311. .tic. 


, , X xi,„ nfip-nme or tue seconu uoxe is tmtou luuu 

refercaiee. At p. 373, the passage at the openmg ^ u 

Pemral Stocki's Uemmri, ii. 162-154 ; Neirton » letter, quoted m 
p. 376, theold here beea teferrod to the <?««■«! ? , »»'! >" 

saoue note I hare understated the distance to Goodman s-he s. 

P. 377. The branch of the Fox fandly to which Lady Susan el nged tor^k the 
name of Stiangways, on her father’s marriage with an hemess so called. Of 0 Ihion 
it is said rSyloFs Hecords of his life (L 177) “ He ms I have heard, a fouemg 
^ ‘ master in Dub^ or the son of a fencing master, but with manners so easy and so 
“ sprightly, that he was admitted into the best company, and was a momher of sovcral 
“ of the most fashionable clubs at the west end. of the town. In the pcorngos you 
«ee him entered as Wm. O’Brien, of Stinsford, Co. Dorset, Esq. At p. 378, in tho first 
line of the note referring to him, “ afterwards » should be ‘ ‘ also. Oram Purjme.-^ 
was not played till after his return from America. 

P. 379. To the note at the bottom of the page, the following extract from the 

dPiozri Letten (i. 185), might have been added— “ Mr. M was rohlieil going homo 

‘ ‘ two nights ago, and had a comical conversation with the highwayman ahout holiavmg 
“ like a gentleman. He paid four guineas for it 1” Mm. Thralc to Dr. Johnson, 
Oct. 1773. At the bottom of p. 383, insert “ JBoswell, vii. 57. 

P. 398. In the passage respecting Charles Fox, “ one of ih.o first," should ho “ ono 
“ of the fimst." An earlier opinion as to the Traveller, written by Fox while yot a 
boy, will be found at p. 39 of my second volume. 

P. 400. Newherys account, here quoted, is written at tho hack of a more elaborate 
memorandum, headed “ Settle the following Accounts, ” of wliicli the sixteenth item 
runs thus; “M?. Brookes’ s, and charge for alterations made in tho Plates, and tho 
‘ ‘ printed copy was obliged to be cancelled, 26Z, and to Dr. Goldsmith writing Prefaces 
“ and correcting the work, 30Z, in all 56L” I need not remind tho reader that the 
success of Hs “ prefaces” to this dull book, led to Iris engagement to write the Animated 
JVature. See Perqf Memoir, 83. 

P. 402. An error is committed in saying that Goldsmith’s ballad received tho title 
of tbe Sermit in the Ficar of Wakefield, it having been transferred to tho novel with- 
out any title. At p. 403-405, I ought to have quoted the remark wliicli Poi*cy makes 
(Memoir, 74-75) upon Goldsmith’s denial of having copied him in this ballad. “ Ho 
“ justly vindicated tbe priority of his own poem ; but in asserting tliat tho plan of tho 
' ‘ other was taken from his (in nothing else have they tho most distant rOBomhlance), 

and in reporting the conversation on this subject, his memory must have failed him ; 
‘ ‘ for the story in them both was evidently taken from a very ancient ballad in that 
“ collection beginning thus, ‘Gentle heardsman, &c.’ as anyone will bo convincod 
“ who will but compare them.” 

P- 415. Add to first note. “ For Burke’s opinion of him, boo Correspov-denee, iv. 
“ 526-531, and Addenda, 549-552.” 

P, 419. In speaking of Garrick’s finessing 'and trick, roferenoo should have boon 
made to Colman’s Posthwnnous Letters, 271-278, where Oolraan rocoivos instruotions 
to puff “onr little stage heroe” in his absence, from tho little stage hero himsolf. 
“ Davies,” at the bottom of the page, should he ‘ ‘ Davies’s.” For tho anecdote at tho 



Jolinaon’s amusing audcoivfceitipttionfireitoration about boil" whoaiisworod Koiirttik, 

P. 43!). I ciuoto from tbo Nowliovy MSS. in Mr. Murray’s popHossion. “ Ronoivod 
“ from Mr. iSTowbci'y eleven guiiieas wliicli I promiHe to pay. OnTVWU 
“ .Taimary 8th, 17()d.” 

VOTATME IT. 

Pages 1.'), ](). To the note I would add thattlioro is also a iiassago in Mrs. Plozxi's 
Letters {\, 247), whieh shows how .TohiiHoii must have talkeil of this among Llio sol. 
“Well!” she writes to Johusou, 24th Juno 17715, “ (InemiH jinuiUHod a reward, yon 
“ ronioinlior, for hiju who should prodiico a new delight; but the prisio was never 
“ obtained, for nothing that was now proved <lolightful ; a.nd Dr. (loldsinil.h, JiddO 
“ years aftorwavds, found out, that whoever did a new tiling did a bad thing, ami 
“ whoever said a now thing, said a false thing.” 

P. 10. Tlio passage quoted from tlootho Avill bo found in Mr. Oxenford’s tmtiNla- 
tion, i. 368 ; n,nd at p. 18, the romark as to h'iolding being oontented witli “ the Inmk” 
of life, while Richardson had picked “thokeniel,” is in Mrs. PioKssi’s Aiiettlotn, IhH, 

P. 20. Eighth lino from the top, “whieh even Jolinson Ihonghl,” Hlmnld U*, 
“which JulniHou himsolf thnnglvt.” In aimalung of the foreign IranHlationH of tim 
Vicar of Wukcjield, wlue.h aro singularly nunierous, and in almost every spoken 
loJiguage, I might have added one or two examples of the move reemit whieh I have 
myself soon. “ Lo Miuistve de Wakellohl. Preefulf'e irnu 1'lHKa.y siir In vie et les eerils 
“ d’Olivor (Joldsinith. Par M. Hemioquin. Paris, Hr6drip, 182r>.'’ This is very 
(laroM and good. “Lo Vieaire do Wakelleld. Tradnit par Oliarles Nodier. Pariw, 
“ Gorselln, 1841.” TIio notieo hy Nodior prelixod to this is elinriniug. “ Der J.nml- 
“ prediger von Wakeliold. Leijmie, 183/5.” Hero a inimber of illustmUouM me 
reproduced from Westall. Another iiuhlisluKl in the same city, six years later, Ims 
an alnmdant sorios of delightful woodcuts hy Louis RieliU'r, very hunnirmw and 
pleasant. 

P. 82. The roforouoQ in tho tliird noto is to tho 1774 wlitlnn of tins Anmtttnl 
Natwe. Tho words in, the toxt do not appear in tlm hitor odltious. 

P. 66. For furtliqr nobiooa of this tlioatrionl dispute, and niueh (TurioHa matter in 
roforonco to tho management, soo Foot’s fAfe of M iis'jihy^ 846, ki\ 

P. 97. Tliero is nothing more Imjirossivo In Jolnimm than the way in whieli he 
always spealcH of poverty, “Poverty, my dear friomi, is mi gn«t an evil, ainl 
“ pregnant with so muoh tomptation and so much mim-y, that I eannot hut wrjiejtlly 
“ enjoin you to avoid it.” To Boswell. Mareli 28, 1782. “ Poverty take* away *1 

“ many nvoimH of doing good, nntl proilueoH so murli inability to r»«*4 «vil, l«»lh 
“ natural and moral, that it is hy all virtuous meaim to Ik' avnidwl.” To Ikrtw**!!. 
•funo 3, 1782. “ Poverty is a gi’oat enemy to Uumtviv Imppinem ; it rertaiuly sU«troyH 

“ liberty ; and it makes some virtues impremUeablc, and otheim extremely diftienlt." 
To Boswell. Dec. 7, 1782. 

P. 102. Tho referonno to Forhos’s Life of /teo/ZiV, alumhl Iw iii, 40. I will mid 
tho whole passago. Tt is in a letter of Beattie to Forliw, July 10, 178B. “WImt 


“ should be so much acLmired as he is. There might, howevei-, . he some^ T»vco})iiig 
“ magnauimity in envying Shakspeare and Dr. Johnson ; as in Julius CseBixi 
“ to think, that at an age at ■which he had done so little, Alexander sliomltl 
“ so much. But surely Goldsmith had no occasion to eu'vy me ; -wliiGli ^ 

“ certainly did, for he owned it (though when we met, he was always ver'y usakiiig 

“ I received undoubted information that he seldom missed an oppoi’t'unihy of ^ 

“ill of me behind my back.” The copy of Borbes’s book from ■wlrioli (•lour' 

belonged to Mrs. Piozzi, and is full of mau'uscript notes in her 

beautiful hand ; and here, ■writing at least tliirty -three years after Goldsirri (o 

(for the imprint to the edition is 1807), she breaks out into verse tiro 
express her still vi^vid impression of what was quizzible in her old fi-iend. 


Poor Goldsmith resembled those Anamorphbses 
Which for Lectures to Ladies th’ Optician proposes : 

All Deformity seeming in most Points of View, 

In another quite regular, uniform — True : 

Till the Student no more sees the Figure that shock’d her* 
But all in his Likeness ow odd little Doctor. 


P. 106. I am here strongly tempted to quote a delightful passage from. 

Nodier’s sketch of Goldsmith’s life, prefixed to the translation mentioned al>c>v’c>. ilo 
imagmes the Hawkins class of revUers of Goldsmith taking delight in 
every sort of slander of him, and crying out — “Voilh celui que nous avoiiH I’lsltutfi, 
“ humili^, navrS de nos mfipris, cehu que nous avons r6duit i\ la misere et an 
“ le v6ritable Goldsmith 1 Et si notre s6v6rit6 n’a pas 6t6 d6sarm6e par la pinA-t’O (lo 
“ son esprit, par le charme touchant de ses inventions, par la puretfi m6me Htuili- 
“ ments et de principes qui briUe dans tous ses ficrits, c’est que nous somanoH ii.vivnt 
“ tout des gens moraux et austeres, qui ne pensent pas que le gbnie puisse ■fcuiii i' him 
“decompensation d la vertu.” Admirable in his comment upon this, ai.xtl lull of 
wisdom as well as beauty. “Detestable hypocrisie 1 Moi aussi je suis pon cliHpoHfi il 
“ I’indulgence pour des fautes graves, qui prfitendent se cou-vrir de I’excuse clix ■htikuit ! 
“ Moi aussi, je repousse aveo iudignation ce^tte compensation impie qui afFrn,ri<‘lii b 
“ grand homme du devoir d’etre un honnfite homme ! Je vais plus loin : je axtin c.iiii- 
“ vaincu que cette alliance imaginahe de la perversitfi des moeurs et de r616 *i» <lu 

“ gbnie a toujours etfi -une chose impossible. De I’esprit, de I’imagination, xxn Hfxvoir 
“ immense, une facilitfi inepuisable, une finergiequine se rebute jamais, tou’b oolji. pintt, 
“ helas ! se tronver dans un mgchant. Ce qui est dfifimdu par la nntxix’o fr uii 
“ mfiehaut, c’est de seutir, c’est d’aimer, c’est de se faire aimer de ceux qxii ti,i mtuil, 
“ c’est de contrefaire 1’ emotion d’une dme pure, c’est d’imiter le cri dxx csnuir. 
“ Efiimissez en ■un seul ^crivain tous les mdchants qui out eu de la gloire, il xx’y I'li a 
“ malheureusement que trop ! je le mettrai au dfifi defaire le Yicaire de YVctAsfifftdd, 
“ ou rien qui y ressemble.- Presque tous les ecrits des mdchants sont de ma,xxvfxim!H 
“ actions. Les mechanta ne peuvent pas mentir 3. leur natural. Loin d c% moi 
“ cependant I’intention de presenter la ■vie de Goldsmith comma une vie sans i’ox>i’m‘ho. 
“C’est avee Sinc6rit6 one i’v a.i fn.it In. ■nniH-, da PntifiTirlnT, Ac lo . 1 .. 


P. 113. Bcmovo tJio marginal dato from tlio nponiiig ot llio inm paragrapu to wait 
of tlio second, and snlwtituto for tlio former il'lt. 31).” 

P. 120. At close of tlio page, 157-158, sliould bo 107-108. 

P, 140. Walpole’s cliaractorizntioii of (Joldsmith as an “inspired idiot,” is rcpefitod 
in Forbes’s .Beattie, and olicits from Mrs. Piozzi an emphatic “very true,” among tho 
manuscript notes of her old ago already luoutionod. 

P. 102. A good ])aHsago from ono of Johnson’s lottors to Mrs. Tliralo might liuro 
have been added to tho last note. “Of the imitatiotv of my stile, in a oritieimu on 
“ Gray’s Cl inrch-yard, I' forgot to make nionbiou. Tlio aullioiir is, I boliove, utU'rly 
“ unknown, for Mr. iStouvens cannot hunt him out ; I know little of it, fur tlioiigh it 
“ was Hout me I never out tho leaves open. I had a letter with it ropresonting it to 
“ mo as my own work j in Hiioli an aeoount to tlio [inhliok thoro may he Inuimiir, Imt to 
“ myself it was neither sorious nor comical. I Himpoet tlio writer to lie wroiig-liemlwl ; 
“ as to the noise which it makes, I have never iiuard it, and am inclinod to helievu 
“ that few attacks eitJior of ridicule or invootivo make mueli noise, hut hy the helji of 
“ those they provoke.” PinuPti fjClterx, ii. 281). 

P. 181). Jolmson thus writes to Mrs. Tliralo of “ tlio tyninny of B -i.” “ Poor 

“ IJ i 1 do not quarrel with him ; to ncgloct him a little will he sutliificnt. He 

“ means only to he frank and manly, and indepondont, and pcrliaps, as yon say, a 
“ littio wise. To ho fouilc Im tbinliH is to bo cynical, and to lie iiidepeiidciit is to 
“bo rude. Forgive lilm, dearest lady, tho rather liccaiisc of his iniNbeliavionrs lam 
“ afraid he learned part of nui.” IStliJnly, 1775. Pitcal hrttii'n, i. 277, 

P. 11)3. Lino three, “A very iuteresting” Hiunild ho “ Yet a very IiiU'i'estiiig.” 

P. 201. Till) title to this clmptor, and the. Uciul-line from p. 203 to p. 225, should 
have hoen “ Dinnkiw anji Talk.” 

P. 205. Tlio quotiitioii fniiii Fiirlios’s Bvaitiv slioeld he ill. 50 j and I nmy add tlmt 
Mrs. Piozzi’s ompliatie mamisoript eonimeiit, in the voluiiio now open IsTore mo, on 
IJoattio’s suggestion tliat perliaiiH Goldsmith “ alToetod ” sillineiim, is not ho 
“ indeed 1" ' 

P, 211. lloeliostor oxiirimsod exactly the rovorso of tills in speaking of Slmilwoll, 
when ho said tliat if he laid huriit all li« wroto, and pritiUHl all lie lie would 

have had move wit and luimuvir tliau any otlior ptoct ; and nuswuriug OuUlwuiUi by 
Biiadwoll, wo surely may rest ]ioiToctly satisdod with the riilatlvo aocompliBlum'Uts »inl 
clofieioncioH of oncli, 

P. 217. At the oloHO of the last note, I M'oiild add that it aoeins to have Imh-ii nuito 
a trick for overyliody that liad lived in his time to repent old stories of Gulil.'*mith iw 
ooc.urronceH witliin their own ex)icrleiieo. Hir Herbert I'rofl, the author of ami 

Ma(lvei»H, who died in Paris in 181 fl, repreHetiUsl liimwelf to (lliarles NtHlier w 
Oliver’s greatest friend, tlimigli I do not find evidence of his having known him at all ; 
and in his charming littio iiuunoh' Nodier says : “ Lc chevalier Croft, ijut avail ilii hi 
“ moilloiir ami do OoldHiiiitli, ot (pii mfiritait liieii de TiUre, m‘a dit atummt qui? la 
“ sysLbmo de Goldsmitli 6tait d'ohliger jiiHijii'nu jHiinl do »e luettni osaetimiuHl ilan* la 
“ positum du riiidigoiit ipi'i! avail seeourn ; et (|imml on hii a'priK'httit «•« liMnditla 
“ impiriidoiites, )iar IcHiitielles il sc Huhstitnait il la detrewe cl’un inwnititt, il no 


P 237. la mentioning tlie 1836 Edinburgh edition of Goldsmith, I might have 
abided that it is a very carefnl and good little book. Tbe editor, I believe, was 
llr. Hamilton Buchanan. 

P 243. The reader vdU find an amusing account of Catcot’s attendance on Johnson 
and Boswell in their visit to Bristol, in Boswell, vi. 171-173. 

P 291. “H— rth”is supposed to have been a surgeon named Hogarth living in 
Leicester-square at the time ; but this is doubtful. It has been conjectured that by 
u (Coley), George Cohnan was intended — a quite incredible supposition. 

P OQ5 Of the Game of Chess, Lowndes gives a list of seven versions in English ; 
by Jakes’ Eowbotham, 1562 ; George Jeffreys, 1736 ; W. Erskine, 1736 ; Samuel 
PuUin (Dublin), 1750 ; Anon, Eton 1769 ; Anon, Oxford 1778 ; and Murphy, 1786. 
The latter is to be found in his WorTcs, vii. 67. But though the date of Murphy’s 
translation is given by Lowndes as 1786 (when for the first time it was printed) it was 
in reality a production of his youth. I quote the preface to it. “ For translating so 
“ ingenious a piece, the present writer, after saying that it is the production of his 
“ earliest years, will make no apology.” See Foot’s Life, 323-324. Whether the fact 
of the existence of this translation by Murphy became known to Goldsmith, and led to 
the suppression of his own, can only now be matter of conjecture. 

P. 276. The sons of the Duke of Orleans were in England after his death, on the 
4th August 1797, and the occurrence called forth this singular remark from Southey, 
then in the “ hot youth ” of his republicanism. “ Should there ever again be a king 
“ in France (which God forbid !) it will be the elder of these young men. He -will be 
happier and a better man as an American farmer.” Common Place Booh, 
iv. 516. 

P. 2S7. -Add to the last note. “Johnson,” says Mrs. Piozzi, “ used to say that 
“ the size of a man’s understanding might always be justly measured by lus mii-th ; 
“ and his own was never contemptible. He would laugh at a stroke of genuine 
“ humour, or sudden sally of odd absurdity, as heartily and freely as I ever yet saw 
“ any Tna.-n ; and though the jest was often such as few felt besides himself, yet his 
“ laugh was irresistible, and was observed immediately to produce that of the 
“ company, not merely from the notion that it was proper to laugh when he did, but 
“ purely out of want of power to forbear it.” Anecdotes, 298-299. 

P. 329. Second note, line thirteen, insert after “ used to it” vii. 255. 

P. 335-336. Boswell’s belief in ghosts receives amusing illustration in one of 
Johnson’s letters from the Hebrides. “ The chapel is thfrty-eight feet long, and 
“ eighteen broad. 'Boswell, who is very pious, went into it at night to perform his 
“ devotions, but came back in haste for fear of spectres.” Piozzi Letters, i. 173. At 
line twenty of the note following, instead of “ I might have added others to show,” 
read “ I might here add other passages to show.” 

P. 341. The reference in the first line of the third note should be i. 225. 

P. 347. For Murphy’s parody on Hamlet ivith alterations, see Foot’s Life, 
256-274. 

P. 377. In ninth line of note, “ingenious” should' be “ingenuous.” 
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seems rational to liopo,” says JoIuihuu in tho hijh a/ 
Savar/c, raiuds qualiluul for groat aitaimuouls HhouUt lirst 

endeavour their own heuelit ; and iliat they who ani inoMi ahh- 
to teach otliens the way to liappinoss, .should willi mosl oiT- 
tainty follow it themselves: hut this ex|)ei’talitm, however 
“ plausible^ has been very frtuiuently di.saj)i)uinted/’ I’erhiijKs 
not so frequently a.s the earne.st biographer imagined. Mneh 
depends on what we look to for our henelit, mueh on wlmt wr 
Mlow as the way to lui])])iuCHa. It may luh be fur the um% and 
may have led us far out of the way of tin* oilier, that we hml 
acted on the worliKs eaiimate of worldly sueecHH, and to timf 
directed our endeavour. 8o might we ouraelves have blucked 


III) the OJl.th. whie.ll it WJIMmi)* h/nw* 1inui> twiinif.il mif fii iilJifT-Pn ■ 


applied for orders ; he practised as a physician,, and never made 
what would have paid for a degree ; what he was not asked or 
expected to do, was to write, but he wrote and paid the penalty. 
His existence was a continued privation. The days were few, in 
which he had resources for the night, or dared to look forward to 
the morrow. There was not any miserable want, in the long and 
sordid catalogue, wliich in its turn and in all its bitterness he did 
not feel. He had shared the experience of those to whom, he 
makes affecting reference in his Animated Nature, “ people who 
“ die really of hunger, in common language of a broken heart 
and when he succeeded at the last, success was but a feeble sun- 
sliine on a rapidly approaching decay, wliich was to lead him, by 
its flickering and uncertain Hght, to an early grave. 

S6lf-henefit seems out of the question here, and the way to 
happiness is indeed distant from this. But if we look a little 
closer, we shall see that he has passed tlirougli it all- with a child- 
like purity of heart unsullied. Much of the misery vanishes 
when that is known ; and when it is remembered, too, that in 
spite of it the Vicar of Wakefield was written, nay, that without 
it, in all human probability, a book so delightful and wise could 
not have been written. Bifty-six years after its author^s death, 
the greatest of Germans recounted to a friend how much he had 
been indebted to the celebrated Irishman. '^It is not to be 
described,” wrote Goethe to Zelter, in 1830, ^^the effect that 
“ Goldsmitlfls Vicar had upon me, just at the critical moment of 
mental development. That lofty and benevolent irony, that 

on/l in /^nl r\rrr /%-P rtll i-M'fi'ww-tf+i nn/I -Prt-iil'in 4-1-1 rt 


he added with sound philosophy, "these arc ttic i.liouguia 
" and feelings which have rechvinuid us from all the errors of 
" life/" 

And why were they so enforced in that charming bof)k, hut 
because tho writer had umhu’goue tlu'iu all ; because Ihey bail 
reclaimed himself, not from the world’s errors onlj, hut also 
from its siilfcring and care; ami because his own life nntl adven- 
tures had been the same chequered and beautiful romanec? of the 
triumph of good over evil. 

Thougli wliat is colled worldly auocess, then, was not iitlaimal 
by Goldsmitli, it may bo that the way to liupi>iuess was yet not 
missed altogether. Tlio sincere and sad biographer of Savnge 
might liavc proilted by the example. His own bcmelU he 
bad not successfully "cudeavourtal,” when the gloom of his early 
liic embittered life to the last, ami the (nndile lu- had emlnred 
was made excuse for a sorrowful pliilosophy, and for maimers 
that were an outrage to ihi; kindness of his heart. W hat bad 
fallen to Johnson’s lot, fell not less lienvily to (luhlHinilh's ; of 
tho calamities to whicdi the literary life is subjind, 

“Tdil, onvy, want, tins im-loiri, amt Uin ga«V* 

none wore spared to him : but they found, and left him, geiitlc! and 
unspoiled; and though the diseijdinc that tlmatnnght him elmrity 
entailed some social disadvantage, by nnfi'igned nim’rrity niid 
simpli(nty ol heart In; did'uHed every social enjoyment. W hni 
his condind least agreed with his writings, tlirw! eh!jrswirri»ilii*» 
did not fail him. Wlmf. tui. 




repute he had won. Admirers in a room/' said Nortlicote^ 
repeating what had been told him by Beynolds^ “whom his 
“ entrance had struck with awe, might be seen riding out upon 
“ his back.'’^ It was liard, lie said liimself to Sir Joshua,, that 
fame and its dignities should intercept ])eoph/s liking and fond- 
ness ; and for his love of the latter, no doubt he forfeited not 
a little of the former. “ He is an inspired idioV^ cried Walpole ; — 
“ he does not know the difference of a turkey from a goose, 
said Cumberland ; — “ sir,^^ shouted Johnson, “ he knows nothing, 
“ he has made up liis mind about nothing.''^ Few cared to tliink 
or speak of him but as little Gold}'-, hon('.st Goldy; and every 
one laughed at him for the oddity of his blunders, and the; 
awkwardness of his manners. 

But I invite the reader to his life and advent, ures, and Ihc 
times wherein they were cast. Ho iinin struck vc explanation of 
all this may possibly await us there, if together we review the 
scene, and move among its actors as they play their parts. 
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OIIAFrEIl I. 

-f - 

SOnOOL DAYS AND IlOLIDAYM. 

The marblo in WontiinnHUir Abboy in corroct in thn place, 
but not in tlio tinu!, of tlu; birth of Omvku (lonnHMiTir. JIo 
was bom at a sinall old parsonaj^n^ luniKO (Hupi)()Kod aftor- 
warcls to be liauntod by tlu^ fairit'H, or f^ood p('oj)lo of the 
district, wlio could not liowo.vor Havt* it from bcdii^ lovollod 
to tlie ground) in a loiudy, remote, and almost inaceossible 
Irish village on the southerii banka of the river luiiy, called 
Pallas,* or Pallasmore, the property of the Kdgewurtlis of 
Edgewortlistown, in the county of l4ongford, on tibe lOtli of 
November, 17SR : a little more tluvn tlireo yeara earlier 
than the date upon Ins ('pilaph.l Hia fatlu'r, tbt' reverend 

* rallfiH is nfton writUiu I’nllirt', nr I'jilliH, ami wciiw Dt liav<’ an writkm by 
GoldHinifcli’H fatiuu', TIici nn'. Mr, MaiiKbi Itflicnw! tlu* latU'r Ui bt' the jiropor 
naino, liavin/j; hcwi hi it liliiu'h'M (inlilftmilh’H litmiUvritiiiK, (Parlour ir«WfW, 4.) 
So (lid tlui ruv, Mr. (Iriiliam, who HiijijMim'il imltswl that Dr, JohuHon, in writing 
it PallaH, iiad Himidy laid a trnn fur tin* ami Uhj chwwitatl hitunuphor who 


in connexion with the established church,* was a protestant 
clergyman with an uncertain stipend, which, with the help of 
some fields he farmed, and occasional duties performed for the 
rector of the adjoining parish of Kilkenny West (the reverend 
Mr. Green) who was uncle to his wife, averaged forty pounds 
a year. In May, 1718, he had married Anne, the daughter of 
the reverend Oliver Jones, who was master of the school at 
Elphin, to which he had gone in boyhood; and before 1728 
four children had been the issue of the marriage. 
A new birth was but a new burthen ; and little dreamt 
the humble village preacher, then or ever, that from the 
date of that tenth of November on which his Oliver was 
born, his own virtues and very foibles were to be a legacy of 
pleasime to many generations of men. For they who have 
loved, laughed, or wept, with the father of the man in black 
in the Citizen of the Worid, the preacher of the Deserted 
Village, or the hero of the Vicar of Wakefield, have 
given laughter, love, and tears, to the reverend Charles 
Goldsmith. 

The death of the rector of Kilkenny West improved his 
fortunes. He succeeded in 1730 to this living of his wife’s 
uncle ; f his income of forty pounds was raised to nearly two 
hundred; and Oliver had not completed his second year 
when the family moved from PaUasmore to a respectable 
house and farm on the verge of the pretty little village of 
Lissoy, “ in the county of Westmeath, barony of Killcenny 

of Charles Q-oldsmith’s family Bible, still prosorvod by one of his descendants in 
Athlone, Life, i. 14. The leaf is unfortunately torn, and the exact year does not 


“ West,” some six miles IVom I’aHnsmoro, iiiul about midway 
between the towns of Bfillyniahon and Atlilono."^ The first- 
born, Margaret (22nd August, 171 i)), appears to have died in 
cliiMliood; and the family, at this time coiiBisting of 
Catherine (Idth January, 172 1), Henry (i)th February, 17--t), 
Jane (!)th February, 17-—), and Oliver, born at Fallasmoro, 
was in the next ten years iuereased by Mauviec (7th July, 

178fi), Charles (Kith August, 1727), and John (2Jrd , 

1740), born at Lissoy. The youtigest, as the eddest, died in 
youth; Charles went in his twentieth year, a friondless 
adventurer, to Jamaica, and after long self-exile died, little 
less than half a century since, I in a pocn’ lodging in 
Somers’ Town ; Maurice was put to the trade of a cahinet- 
maher, kept a meagre shop in Oliarh^stovvn^ in the county of 
Koscommon, and “ departed from a niiserahle life ” in I7i)2 ; 
Henry followed his father’s calling, and died us ht! had lived, 
a humble village preacher and KchoolmaHter, in 17(58; 
Catherine married a woaltliy hnshanil, Mr: Ilodson, Jam^ a 
poor one, Mr. Johnston, and both died in Athlone, some years 
after the death of that celehrated brother to whose life*, and 
times these pages are devoted. 

A trusted dependant in Charkm Cloklaniith’s house, a 
young woman related to tlio family, afterwards known as 
Elizabeth Delap tmd BchoolmiKtress of liBSoy, first put a 

* Iloro eiiavloa (lolcletmith BOOtriH tc> htivc iirm'iu'i'il ti, Icfwo ni' almiU. 70 ivovh at 
iin eigliii HliillingH rout, rwiowaMn fur over na ll(t> j.nyim'ut nf Imlfa yi-ar'a rant fni' 
ovory now lifo, lilio fifHt livuH lioiiig Uiima uf luaiw'lf, lii« t'liU’j<t aioi Htairy, juul 
liiH (lauglitor (Jatliorinu ; a jmnn'rty wliirli rt'iaaiiii'il in tlia fiuiiily till huM in 
1802 liy Iloiiry OoldHinitli’H Biia, tlirn n w-ltlrr in Aiarrirn. Prior, i. KL 17. 


1^. book into Oliver Goldsmith’s hands. She taugli't' ^ 
3. letters; lived till it was matter of pride to rerQeiniT->^'^‘ 
tallced of it to Doctor Streaii, Plenry Goldsmith’s 
in the curacy of Kilkenny West; and at the ripe agt'^ * 
when the great writer had been thirteen years in 3 
boasted of it with her last breath. That her success i * 1 
had not been much to boast of, she at other times 
“ Never was so dull a boy : he seemed impenetrably 
said the good Elizabeth Delap, when she bored lit^r f 
or answered curious enquirers, about the celebrai-t'd 
Goldsmith. “ He was a plant that flowered late,” said <h 
to Boswell ; “ there appeared nothing I’cmarkable f^bo 
“ when he was young.” f This, if true, would have l>cc 
another confirmation of the saying that the richer 
the harder and more slow its development is like liO hi 
it may perhaps be doubted, in the meaning; it 
ordinarily bear, for all the charms of Goldsmith’s late 
are to be traced in even the letters of his youth, ai^cl hii 
expressly tells us that he not only began to scril) lilts 
when he could scarcely write, but otherwise showcul { 
ness for books and learning, and what she calls **h: 
“genius.” t 

1^. At the age of six, Ohver was handed over to t.lic ' 
c. school, kept by Mr. Thomas Byrne. Looking bficlc 1 Voi 
distance of time, and penetrating through grtiatoi:* t ibn 
than its own cabin-smoke into that Lissoy acadcsiiiy, 
to be discovered that this excellent Mr. Byrrxt^, r 
Quarter-master cf fin TviqIt vnrvi-iYx/^-i^l 


caiiea uie immamties. j-iitiie uuver came away irom mm 
much as he went, in point of learning ; but there were certain 
wandering unsettled tastes, which his friends thought to have 
been here implanted in him,* and which, as well as a taste 
for song, one of his later essays might seem to connect with 
the vagrant life of the blind harper Carolan, whose wayside 
melodies he had been taken to heard Unhappily something 
more and other than this also remained, in the effects of a 
terrible disease which assailed him at the school, and were 
not likely soon to pass away. 

An attack of confluent small-pox which nearly proved 
mortal, had left deep and indelible traces on his face, for 
ever settled his small pretension to good-looks, and exposed 
him to jest and sarcasm. Kind-natm:ed Mr. Byrne might 
best have reconciled him to it, used to his temper as no 
doubt he had become ; and it was doubly unfortunate to be 
sent at such a time away from home, to a school among 173 
strangers, at once to taste the bitterness of those school 
experiences which too early and sadly teach the shy, ill- 
favoured, backward boy what tyrannies, in the large as in that 
little world, the strong have to inflict, and what sufferings the 

* See his sister Mrs. HodsoE’s Barrative contributed to the Percy Metnoir, 3, 4. 

She does not give the name of the schoolmaster, but this was supplied by Dr. 

Strean. Mangin’s Essay, 142. 

•)- Essay xx. Thorlogh O’Carolan, who was born at Nobber in 1670, and 
brought up at Garrick O’Shannon, where Oliver’s uncle Contarine first settled, died 
in 1738 at Eoscoinmon, to which Contarine had removed. To bis patroness, in 
whose house he died, the wife of the MacDermott of Aldersford, he owed the 
“horse, harp, and gossoon,” with which, renewed as his needs dictated, he had 
meanwhile wandered about for half a century from house to house, a guest always 
welcome, improvising music and songs. The harp had been his amusement up 
to the age of manhood, when, being struck with blindness, he thus made it his 



736. weak must be prepared to endure- l>i-d to the icvcit nd 
iTs. Griffin’s superior school of . Elphin, in Kosconnnon, it was 
resolved to send him; and at the house ol an uiuU 
John * at Ballyoughter in the neighboiudiood of Klphin, he 
was lodged and boarded.! The knowledge of Ol id atid 
Horace, introduced to him here, was the ploasantcBt hh W(.ll 
as the least important, though it might be hy fai the, moat, 
difficult, of what he had no\^to learn. It was the Icaruiiigof 
bitter years, and not taught by the schoolniast(U’, but by tiio 
school-fellows, of this poor little, thick, palo-iacod, pock- 
marked boy. “He was considered by his coutcniporancH and 
“ school-fellows, with whom I have often ctnivorst'd on the 
“subject,” said Doctor Strean, t who succeeded, on the death 
of Charles Goldsmith’s curate and eldest son, to his pastoral 
duty and its munificent rewards, “ as a stupid, heavy blockhead, 
“little better tlian a fool, whom every one made fun of.” § 

It was early to trample fun out of a child ; and he boro 
marks of it to his dying day. It had not been his least 
qualification as game for laughter, that all (!oiif(^HKt’.d his 
nature to be land and affectionate, and knew his tcinpc'r to 
be cheerful and agreeable; but feeling as well a,H Cun ho (tould 
hardly be expected to sui3j)ly without intermission, and, pn*- 
cisely as in after years it was said of him tlmt lui hud the 
most unaccountable alternations of gaiety niid gloom, and 

* His father’s brother, “who, with his family,” Mrs. IIoiIhuu ktlhi um, “I'nti 
, “ sidered him as a prodigy for his age.” Pms/ Memoir, fi. 

t “kt the age of seven or eight,” says Mrs. Hudson, “lin diMtiovtinxi a Ofitttml 
“turn for rhyming, and often amused liisfathor and Ills friirndH wUli curly 
“attempts. When he could scarcely write legibly, ho was nlwayn serilildiiifi verm** 


was suTbject to the most particular hmnoiirs, even so his 1737 
elder sister described his school-days to Doctor Percy, bishop 
of Dromore, when that divine and his friends were gathering 
materials for his biography. That he seemed to possess 
two natures, was the learned comment at once upon his 
childhood and his manhood.*" And there was sense in it ; 
in so far as it represented that continued struggle, happily 
always unavailing, carried on against feelings which God 
had given him, by fears and misgivings he had to thank 
the world for. 

“ Why Noll! ” eiclaimed a visitor at uncle John’s, “'you 
“ are become a fright 1 When do you mean to get hand- 
“ some again ? ” Oliver moved in silence to tlie window. The 
speaker, a thoughtless and notorious scapegrace of the 
Goldsmith family, repeated the question with a worse sneer : 
and “I mean to get better, sir, when you do ! ” t was the boy’s 
retort, which has delighted his biographers for its quickness 
of repartee, though it was probably something more ^than 
smartness. Another example of precocious wit occurred 
also at uncle John’s, when his nephew was still a mere 
child. There was company one day, to a little dance ; and 
the fiddler who happened to be engaged on the occasion, being 
a fiddler who reckoned himself a wit, received suddenly an 
Ohver for his Rowland that he had not come prepared for. 
During a pause betweeh two country dances, the party 
had been greatly surprised by little Noll quicldy jumping up 

* “ Oliver was frum kia earliest iEfancy,” writes kis sister to Dr. Percy, “very 
‘ ‘ clilTereut from otkor ckildren, subject to pai-tioular kumours, for tke most part 


upon, seizing tlie opportunity of the iacl s 

grotesque figure, the jocose fiddler pronapdily excdaLniod 
jEsop ! A burst of laughter rewarded, liim, wliicli liowc'vcu 
was rapidly turned the other way by Noll stoppings luun- 
pipe, looking round at his assailant, and gi'viiif? forth, iii 
audible voice and without hesitation, the cotiplot which 
was thought worth preserving as the first foriti£il effort of hiH 
genius, by Percy, Malone, Campbell., and the i^est, wlio com. 
piled that biographical preface ^ to the Misceltctneous 11 ofA'a 
on which the subsequent biograpliies have t>eeii founded, 
but who nevertheless appear to have missecL tlie correct 
version of the lines they thought so clever. 

Heralds ! proclaim aloud ! all saying. 

See ^sop dancing, and his Mon^ep playin-jg.q^ 

Yet these things may stand for more than q^iiiolciusKK of 

* The biographical preface, or Memoir, for which the materiala X)OOii cullwiU'il 

by Percy, Malone, and other friends, was drawn np in the first ixiHtan.o© T>y Peri'y’M 
friend, Dr. Camphellj it then received ample correction from Per oy, wHoao rcumrhH 
and interlineations were engrafted into the text ; bnt circumstances loci to ft vary migry 
dispute on its being handed to the publishers of the Miscellanea'll T'Po'J'feff Other 
causes of disagreement afterwards sprang up with Mr. Kose (Oowi>er’H frbtul), 
employed as their editor, and Percy ultimately declined to sanctioTi tbo jniljlicfttinn. 
His correspondence with Steevens, Malone, and other friends, sho’ws triu'oM nf 

this quarrel, and of his dissatisfaction with Mr. Rose, whom he cnocuHOB of itiipurU- 
nently tampering with the Memoir. “I never,” writes Malono 1jo P’orny, in our- 
roboration of such complaints, “observed any of those grimaces oi* foolorioH tliat tho 
“ interpolator talks of !” “ In going over Goldsmith’s life,” wrifceet Hr. AncUimm to 
Percy, “ I will thank you to point out the particular passages wlaicU ’vvex'o thnwit 
“into your narrative.” Nichols’s /ZJitstrcrfmns, vii. 213. Suhstcuntially, luiwcn'or, 
the narrative no doubt remained in its leading details what it is Biicvtocl 1;o lie in tins 
advertisement, “ composed from the information of persons who "wox'o XTxtiinate wtUi 
“the poet at an early period, and who were honoured with a oontinxxa'ixoe of bia 
“friendship till the time ” of his death. For proof of Percy’s Txiiooasmg referenoo h* 
the Memoir as the authentic account of Goldsmith, even after ills inhorpolation by 
Rose, see Nichols’s lEustraiiona, vii. 102, where he recommends i+s +.0 lir. A iwInw.oM'u 


for egregious vanity m Goldsmith. It may have been so ; hut it 
sprang from the opposite source to that in which the ordinary 
forms of vanity have birth. Fielding describes a class of men 
who feed upon their own hearts ; who are egotists, as he says, 
the wrong way ; and if Goldsmith was vain, it was the wrong 
way. It arose, not from overweening self-complacency in 
supposed advantages, but from what the world had forced 
him since his earliest youth to feel, intense uneasy con- 
sciousness of supposed defects. His resources of boyhood 
went as manhood came. There was no longer the cricket- 
match, the hornpipe, an active descent upon an orchard, or 
a game of fives or foot-ball, to purge unhealthy humours and 
“ clear out the mind.” There was no old dairy-maid, no 
Peggy Golden, to beguile childish sorrows, or, as he mourn- 
fully recalls in one of his delightful essays, to sing him into 
pleasant tears with Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night, 
or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. It was his ardent wish, as 
he grew to manhood, to be on good terms with the society 
around him ; and, finding it essential first of all to be on 
good terms with himself, he would have restored by fantastic 

notice. In a letter to Mr. Nictols {lUmtraiions, vi. 584), Percy also expressly 
describes it as compiled under bis direction. I refer to this compilation tliroiigh- 
out my volume, therefore, as tho Percy Memoir ; and in an Appendix to the Hocond 
volume of this biography (“What was vhopobed and what was done hor thh 
" iiELATiVES 017 Goldsmith”), I have entered more largelyiuto tho delays and disputos 
conuoctcil with its composition. It should be added that many of tho materials lor a 
life which ’Percy had obtained from Goldsmith himself, wore lost hy hoiug intrusted to 
Jolinson, when tlie latter propo.sed to he his friend’s biograplicr ; and some wero 
lost by Percy himself. But the failure of Johnson’s design arose less from his own 
dilaturiuesH than from a difficulty started hy Francis Newbery’s surviving partner 
(Oarnan, tlio elder Newbery’s son-in-law), who held tho copyright of SliC Stoops to 
Conquei', and who refused to join tho other possessors of Goldsmith’s writings in the 



^sop ! A burst of laughter rewarded him, which however 
was rapidly turned the other way by Noll stoj^ping his horn- 
pipe, looking round at his assailant, and giving forth, in 
audible voice and without hesitation, the couplet wliitOi 
was thought worth preserving as the first formal effort of his 
genius, by Perc}^, Malone, Campbell, and the rest, who ooni- 
piled that biographical preface * to the Miscellaneous Works 
on which the subsequent biograpliies have been founded, 
but who nevertheless appear to have missed the correct 
version of the lines they thought so clever. 

Heralds ! proclaim aloud ! all saying, 

See uEsop danciug, and his Monhey playing.f 

Yet these things may stand for more than qnicdvncKs of 


♦tie biographical preface, or Memoir, for which the materials had boon collc'citcd 
y ercy, Malone, and other friends, was di’awn up in the first iustanco by Porcy’M 
riend, Dr. Campbell; it then receiTed ample coirection from Percy, whoHO rcitiarkH 
an interUneations were engrafted into the text ; hut circumstances led to n very angry 
dispute on its being handed to the publishers of the Miscdlanenm Wwk^s, Otlicr 
causes of disagreement afterwards sprang up with Mr. Ro.se (Oowper’s frioud), 
^ployed as theii- editor, and Percy ultimately declined to sanction the publu^ation. 

IS coiTespoudence -with Steevens, Malone, and other friends, sliows ample tniccis of 
tms quaiTel, and of his dissatisfaction with Mr. Bose, whom he accuHOH of importi- 
nentlytampermgwith the Memoir. “I never,” writes Malone to Poroy, in oor- 
f “observed any of those grimaces or fooleries that the 

Pemv^^ Jll u ' I 1 Goldsmith’s life,” writes Dr. Andors.m to 

. 7 ’ * ^ tbe particular passages which woro tlinmt 

th^n Illmlrations, vii. 213. Substantially, Imwovor, 

the nmative no doubt remamed in its leading details what it is stated to bo in tho 

the information of persons who wore intimate with 
^ the poet at an early period, and who were honoured with a continuance of his 

thfw I ' *T ” reference to 

Eose^spr^ri^^ authentic account of aoldsmith, even after its interpolation by 
, Nichols s niustmtions, vii, 102, where he recommends it to Dr. Andoraon’g 


t I _ quote the couplet (of which the first line is tamelv uivon ir, +1. 


forms of vanity have birth. Fielding describes a class of men 
who feed upon their own hearts ; who are egotists, as he says, 
the wrong way ; and if Goldsmith was vain, it was the wrong 
way. It arose, not from overweening self-complacency in 
supjposed advantages, but from what the world had forced 
him since his earhest youth to feel, intense uneasy con- 
sciousness of supposed defects. His resources of boyhood 
went as manhood came. There was no longer the cricket- 
match, the hornpipe, an active descent upon an orchard, or 
a game of fives or foot-ball, to purge unhealthy humours and 
“ clear out the mind.” There was no old dairy-maid, no 
Peggy Golden, to beguile childish sorrows, or, as he mourn- 
fully recalls in one of his delightful essays, to sing him into 
pleasant tears with Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night, 
or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. It was his ardent wish, as 
he grew to manhood, to be on good terms with the society 
around liim ; and, finding it essential first of all to be on 
good terms with himself, he would have restored by fantastic 


notice. In a letter to Mr. Nicliols {JUvMrcdiom, vi. 584), Percy also expressly 
describes it as compiled under his direction. I refer to this compilation through- 
out my volume, therefore, as the Percy Memoir ; and in an Appendix to the second, 
volume of this biography (“WnAT was proposed and what was done por tjim 
“ relatives of Goldsmith”), I have entered more largely into the delays and disputes 
connected with its composition. It should be added that many of the materials for a 
life which Percy had obtained from Goldsmith himself, were lost by being intrusted to 
Johnson, when the latter proposed to be his friend’s biographer ; and some were 
lost by Percy bimself. But tbe failure of Johnson’s design arose less from his own 
dilatoriness than from a difficulty started by Francis Newbery’s surviving partner 
(Carnan, tbc elder Newbery’s son-in-law), who held the copyright of She Stoops to 
Conqtier, and who refused to join the other possessors of Goldsmith’s Avritings in the 
“Edition and Memoir” which Johnson had undertaken. “I know he intended to 
write Goldsmith’s Life,” says Malone, “ for I collected some materials for it liy his 


10 . 


had done tneir ^ 

no made the attempt. So unwitting a contrast to 
pnrijose ne 

iientleness, to simplicity, to an utter absence of disguise, in 
his real nature, could but make an absurdity the more, “ Why, 
‘Svbat wouldst thou have, dear Doctor ! ” said Jolmson, 
laii«’hing at a squib in the St. James's Chronicle wbicli had 
coupled himself and his friend as tlie pedant and his llattcrer 
in Love’s Labour Lost, and at which poor Goldsmith was 
fretting and foaming ; '' who the plague is liurt witli all this 
“ nonsense ? and how is a man the worse, I Avoudcr, in his 
“ health, purse, or character, for being ctilled Holoferncis ? ’’ 
“ How you may relish being called Holofernes/’ rcplicid 
Goldsmith, “I do not know; but I do not like at least to 
“ play Goodman Dull.” * Much against his will it was tlic^ 
part he was set down for from the first. 


But were there not still the means, at the fireside of Ids 
good-liearted father, of turning these cliildiHli rebuils to 
something of a wholesome discipline ? Alas I little ; there, 
was little of worldly wisdom in the home circle of the kind 
l)ut simple preacher, to make a profit of this worldly 


experience. My father’s education, says the man in 
bhutk, and no one ever doubted who sat for thc! i)ortraIt, 
“ wa.s above his fortune, and his generosity greater than 
“ his education. . . He told tlie story of the ivy-treo, and 
“ that was laughed at; he repeated tlio jest of the two 
“H(diohirs and one pair of breeches, and the company 
- laughed at that; but the story of Taffy in the Hcdamchair 


“ was sure to set the table in a roar; thus his plcaHure in« 
..uM/l in nronortion to the nleasurn Bn 


j.j SCHOOLDAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 

Ills fortune was but small, he lived up to the very 

^ C 

^ detent of it : he had no intentions of leaving his children 
^^oney, for that was dross ; he was resolved they should 
lAsfve learning, for learning, he used to observe, was better 
'tlija.i'i silver or gold. For this purpose, he undertook to 

^ C • 

AiAstruct us liimself ; and took as much pains to form our 
Arn.or'als as to improve oim understanding. We were told, 
■tlijLtt universal benevolence was what first cemented society; 
w e were taught to consider all the wants of mankind as 
0 -U. 2 :- own ; to regard the human face divine with affection 
*■ * am <3. esteem ; he wound us up to be mere macliines of pity, 
'■'* aridL rendered us incapable of withstanding the slightest 
iimp\ilse made either by real or fictitious distress : in a 
woi?d, we were perfectly instructed in the art of giviirg away 
“ ■fcl'xoTisands, before we were taught the more necessary 
cx'LXa.lifi.cations of getting a farthing.”* 

-A-cq_xiisitions highly primitive, and supporting what seems 
1.0 lietve been the common fame of the Goldsmith race. 
' *■ 'IL'lie Goldsmiths were always a, strange family,” confessed 
tlxaree different branches of them, in as many different 
cxmarters of Ireland, when inquiries were made by 
sJb recent biographer of the poet. “They rarely acted 
‘ * lilce other people : their hearts were alAvays in the right 

heads seemed to be doing anything but 
' *■ 'wlu.a.t they ought.” f In opinions or confessions of this 
kiiicl, liowever, the heart’s right place is perhaps not 


“ world.” * 

If cleYerness in the common affairs of the world is what tlic 
head should he always versed in, to be meditating wliat it 
ought, poor Oliver was a grave defaulter. We are all of us, 
it is said, more or less related to cliaos ; and with him, to 
the last, there was much that lay unredeemed from its void. 
Sturdy hoys who work a gallant way through school, and 
are the picked men of their colleges, and grow up to thriving 
eminence in theu- several callings, and found respectable 
families, are seldom troubled with, this relationship till 
chaos reclaims them altogether, and they die and are 
forgotten. All men have their advantages, and that is 
theirs. But it shows too great a pride in what they have, to 
think the whole world should be under pains and penalties 
to possess it too ; and to set up so many doleful lamenta- 
tions over this poor, weak, confused, erratic. Goldsmith 
nature. Then’ tone will not be taken here, the writer 
having no pretension to its moral dignity. Consideration 
■will be had for the harsh lessons this boy so early and 
bitterly encountered ; it will not be forgotten that feeling, 
not always rightly guided or controlled, but sometimes 
in a large excess,! must almost of necessity be his who 

* Mangin’s JEssai/, 149. 

t “A lad whose passions are not strong enough in youth to mislead him from 
“ that path of science which his tutor, s, and not his inclination, have ohalkad 

out, hy four or five years’ perseverance probably obtains every advantage and 
^ ^ honour his college can bestow. I forget whether the simile has been used before, 
“ but I would compare the man whose youth has been thus passed in the tranqnill ity 
‘‘ of dispassionate prudence, to liquors that never ferment, and consequently oon- 
“ tinue always muddy. Passions may raise a commotion in the youthful hreast, 
“but thev disturb nnlv to rofino it. i... , , . 


has it in charge to dispense largely, variously, and freely 173 
to others ; and in the endeavour to show that the heart iEt. ] 
of Oliver G-oldsmith was indeed rightly placed, it may 
perhaps appear that his head also profited by so good an 
example. 

At the age of eleven he was removed from Mr. Griffin’s, 
and put to a school of repute at Athlone, about five miles 
from his father’s house, and Icept by a reverend Mr. 
Campbell.* At about the same time his brother Henry 
went as a pensioner to Dublin University, and it was 
resolved that in due course Oliver should follow him : a deter- 
mination, his sister told Doctor Percy, which had replaced 
that of putting him to a common trade,! on those evidences 
of a certain liveliness of talent which had broken out at uncle 
John’s being discussed among his relatives and friends. 

He remained at Athlone two years ; and, when Mr. Camp- 
bell’s ill-health obliged him to resign his charge, was 
removed to the school of Edgeworthstown, kept by the 
reverend Patrick Hughes. Here he stayed more than three 
years, and was long remembered by the school acquaintance 
he formed; among whom w^ere Mr. Beatty, Mr. Nugent, 

Mr. Eoach, and Mr. Daly, to whom we are indebted for 


Polite Learning, chap. x. So, too, in his Life of Bolingh'oke, he excuses the youthful 
excesses and irregularities of the statesman hy the remark that this period of his 
cai’eer “might have been compared to that of fermentation in liquors, which grow 
‘ ‘ muddy before they brighten ; but it must also be confessed that those liquors 
“ which never ferment are seldom clear.” Miscell. Works (Ed. 1837), hi. 383. 
The same observation (as usual with anything that is a favoui-ite with him) again 
and again reappears in his various rvritings. * Percy Memoir, 6. 

f “ Oliver was his second son, and horn very unexpectedly after an interval of 


master, it appeared, liaci beoii CHuirles tioldsmith h lrninl. 
Tliey dwelt upon liis ugliue.ss and awkward maiiurrH ; thry 
professed to recount even tlio Htiulii's lui liked nr dinlikt il 
{Ovul and were welcome to him, lu; hntrtl C'lcrre. 

Livy was his delight, and TttvilHH opoiual him ucw i-»uurr»Y> 
of pleasure) ; t they described his temper us ulti'ii'Kriu4ittve, 
but added that though quick to take oireiice, lie 
feverishly ready to forgive. They also stiid, llmt nt 

first diffident and backward in tlie. eKtreme, he nniHtrrrd 
sufficient boldness in time to tid-n* even u Ieudrr’.H |4ar«* 
in the boyish sports, and piirtieularly at llvi s ur hail 
j)laying.]; ‘Whenever an exploit was proposed t*r a trirk 
was going forward, “ Noll Gohlm'ith" was cc'rtaiii {.» he in 
it; an actor or a victi]u. 

Of his holidays, Ballymahon wa.s the eeiitrnl ; 

and here too recollection wa.s vivid ami busy, us sm.oj ish 
his name grew lanums. An old man who direetrd the 
sports of the idace, and kept tla* bnll-eourt In 


Wo are told, i?i a note to Mra. IfoilHonH luirnitivc, ll»it fr..iu Mr, !.« 

profited more tliaii from oitiuir of the utlicr mt lu- (>.mvcr»«l wstli Iwm -i. « 

footing very diffuruut from tliat of maHtcr ami wholar. fit 

Goldsmith always montiouod with ruHimot nud Kmtiltido." /Vr.-v ,l/rrK.,.r rt 
t Mr. Daly’s remark, as quoted l.y Mr, IVi..,- p, an, is tl.n. •• C l, v! 
^^once mastered the difficultios of TarHu., )m j.h-amin. I*. 

occasional translation of that writer,” U m \vm may h. .. ,,I4.4 

that It was m cotisoquonoo of a reproof from Ids .ddfr ItoUht i.o ’ 

attention to style m writing. Having sent Henry «.nno short i.n 4 |, |,«r 

frm school he received for reply, wo ai^ told, a ourt p.m-e of 

w“ 

t “Ho was remarkahly aotivn and atlilelie, t.f which ho rat- ..r # j si 


Tflnttnl to the* tlt'prrtlnliou of tljr orchard of 'I'irlic-kciu l»y 
th«' ymitli uiui hin cusitjiimtmiM.*' Kit/HinuuoUH alno vouclit »1 
to t)u‘ rrvcrciiil diilm Cimhum for the cnliri' truth ttf the 
julvcnt arc .so currently mnl (uuithlciitly toh! hy Iuh Irish 
iiccjujtiiituucc, \v)ii<’h offerM an H^rccahh' relief to the cxcchh 
ol diflifh nee lu'rctoftirt* notcel in Inni, nml «»n which, if trite, 
tht' loiulin|.( Irnudcnt of *S7if Sltntp» to CitHqurr whn foumlcth 
At tlio cloau of UiH hwt lutiithiyiH, then tt hut td' ucurly 
RfVfuitctni, lit! loft homo for hhlgtm’ortltHtmvn, niottiiiial on ii 
horrowf'tl hfick which n friciifl wan to roHtttrc to LtH«oy, »ml 
with Htort* ttf mnu'cuHtomctl wealth, a guincti, in hta {H»ckcl. 
'I'hc f! rlit'ioUH liihtc of intlcptuulciict* hcpuilctl hint to a 
loiliuiop, lini'erinp, phatHiint enjoyment of the jiiuriny ; nsnl 
iu'di lul of fintlinp liiuihclf uiaU r Mr. Unpht s'u rmh ut uipht 
tjill, nipht tell upon hint Htoiie two or thrci* ntih s i»ut ot fin- 
direct rojiil, in tlie jiiinhllc of the Htrr'ctH id’ Arthiph. Hnl 
uidhinp t'ntihl tli^eoiu'i ti the owner of the ptiinen, who, with a 
lofty, coiifiih’nt air, in«inirt*tl of a jirfHon jmsHitii'; the wai to 
the tow ii'n hesl Itoiijai^ of riiterfaininenl. ‘The man ««hlre«?ie»t 
wsiH the wan of Anlii|»li, a hnmorouw feneinf^-miwter, Mr. 
t’oriieliuH Kelly, nml the arhiK»lhoy aw’sifigfn* wii?* irrejjislihie 
|«i'i*vucjtttou to a jcHt. Snlimis^Hively he litriuni haek with 
hoisio titnl rithi* till they ennu* within n jaire ..r two of tin* 
I'reat .^«{nire 1‘Vitf hei . sIoij’h, to which he rchpertlnlly 
us the ** Ih-h! house “ of As'ihiph- Olivi-r run!.* at the 
I'live liif. heiijit in ehtifjie willi author jtntivr amt wiw 
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parlour of the squire. Those w(!re days wluiu .IrisU : 
keepers and Irish squires more nearly apj;>r<)xhuat(Mi t 
now; and Mr. Featherston, miliko the extudleiit but 
plosive Mr. Hardcastle, is said to have seen the mistalvf 
humoured it. Oliver had a supper which ^oive him so ui 
satisfaction, that he ordered a bottle of wiiiu to follow ; 
the attentive landlord was not only h)r(aul to drink 1 
him, but, with a like familiar condescension, the. wiio 
pretty daughter were invited to the supi)cr'room, (Joju| 
bed, he sto^Dped to give sx)ecial instructions Ihr a hot etik 
breakfast; and it was not till he had dispatelnul tins hn 
meal, and was looking at his guinea with x)athetic aspcnl 
farewell, that the truth was told him by the good-nut il 
squire.* The late Sir Thomas Foatlicrston, graudH<»u tt» 
supposed imi-keeper, had faith in the adventurti ; anti I 
Mr. Graham that as his grandfather and Oharles (loltksn 
had been college acquaintance, it might tin*. belUu’ 
accounted for,! 

It is certainly, if true, tlic earliest known inatamu! of 
disposition to swagger with a gi-and air which nfterwu 
disx)layed itself in other forms, and strutted about in clof; 
rather noted for fineness than fitness. 

* 1‘trrif Mtiaoir, (i, 7, 

t “Tlie story,” said Mr. Urahain, at n imlilia meotiiiK in HnllyiimliM,, | 
moaument to the Foot (reported in tlio (/mt. Ala,/, nn* iK'dU, so. (i’iut. o 
‘ conarmed to me by the late Sir ThoiiuiK l*’'mthorHtoii, Hart, a Hhort tiiia- l« 

his death.” 



CHAPTER IL 


COLLEGfE. 

1745—1749. 

But the school-days of Oliver Groldsmitli are now to close. 
Within the last year there had been some changes at Lissoy, 
which not a little affected the family fortunes. Catherine, 
the elder sister, had privately married a Mr. Daniel Hodson, 
“ the son of a gentleman of good property, residing at 
“ St. John’s, near Athlone.” The young man was at the 
time availing himself of Henry Groldsmitli’s services as 
private tutor ; Henry having obtained a scholarship two years 
before, and assisting the family resources with such employ- 
ment of his college distinction. The good Charles Goldsmith 
was greatly indignant at the marriage, and on reproaches 
from the elder Hodson ‘‘made a sacrifice detrimental to the 
“ interests of his family.” He entered into a legal engagement, 
still registered in the Dublin Four Courts, and bearing date 
the 7th of September, 1744, “ to paj’’ to Daniel Hodson, Esq., 


746. The writer who discovered this marriage settlement attributes 
17. it to “ the highest sense of honour ; ” but it must surely bo 
doubted if an act which, to elevate the pretensions of one 
child, and adapt them to those of the man she had inarriccl, 
inflicted beggary on the rest, should be so referred to. 
Oliver was the first to taste its bitterness. It was annouiiood 
to him that he could not go to college as Henry had gone, a 
pensioner ; but must consent to enter it, a sizar. 

The first thing exacted of a sizar, in those days, was to givt‘. 
p»roof of classical attainments. He was to show himscdf, to a 
certain reasonable extent, a good scholar ; in return for whicdi, 
being clad in a black gown of coarse stuff without sleeves, lio 
was marked with the servant’s badge of a red cap, and put to 
the servant’s offices of sweeping courts in the morning, carry- 
ing up dishes from the kitchen to the fellows’ dining-tablo in 
the afternoon, and waiting in the hall till the fellows had dined. 
This, — commons, teaching, and chambers, being on the 
other hand greatly reduced, — is called by one of Goldsmith’H 
biographers “ one of those judicious and considerate arrango- 
“ ments of the founders of such institutions, that gives to the 
“less opulent the opportunity of cultivating learning at a 
“trifling expense; ”t but it is called by Gohlsinitli himscdf, 
ill his Inqiiirij into the Preaent State of Polite Learnhig, J a 
“ contradiction ” suggested by motives of pride, and a passion 
which he thinks absurd, “ that men should be at once learning 
“ the liberal arts, and at the same time treated as slaves ; at 
“ once studying freedom and practising servitude.” 


resisted me new contempts and loss of worlcllj consideration 
tlius bitterly set before him. lie would rather lia%-e gone to 
the trade chalked out for him as his rough alternative, — when 
uncle Contarine interfered. 

• This was an excellent man ; and with some means, though 
\ery far from considerable, to do justice to his kindly 
impulses. In youth he had been the college companion of 
Bishop Berkeley,* and was wortliy to have had so divine a 
friend- He too was a clergyman; and held tlie living of 
Kilmore near Carrick-on-Shannon, which he afterwards 
changed to that of Oran near Roscoinnion ; where he built 
the house of Emblemore, changed to that of Teuq-e by its 
subsequent possessor, Mr. Edward Mills, Goldsmitlfs relative 
and contemporary’. Mr. Contarine had married Charles 
Goldsmith’s sister (who died at ab»;>ut this time, lea\iiig one 
cliild), and was the only member of the Goldsmith family of 
whom we have solid evidence that he at any times took pains 
with Oliver, or felt anything like a real pride in him. He bore 
the greater part of his school expenses ; f and was used to 
receive him with delight in holidays, as the playfellow of 
his daughter Jane, a year or two older tlian Oliver, and 
some seven yeai*s after this married to a Mr. Lauder. How 
little tlie most ehaiitable of men 'Rill make jiUowance for 
differences of temper and disposition in the education of 
youth, is too -well known : IMr. Contarine told Oliver that 

■* See note tn Pern/ yfamiir, 17, IB. 

t “The rev. Mr. Greene,” the B*-in of the redwr of Kilkennv West, “also 
“liberallv assisted, as Dr. tTuklsniith useil to relate, in this benefiot-ut immw.” 


lie describes it himself, a “knack at hoping;” and at all 
times, it must with equal certainty he affirmed, a knack at 
getting into scrapes. Like bainuel Johnson at Oxford, he 
avoided lectures when he could, and was a lounger a,t the 
coUege gate.* The popular picture of him in these Dublin 
University days, is little more than of a slow, hesitating, 
somewhat hollow voice, heard seldom and always to great 
disadvantage in the class-rooms ; and of a low-sized, thick, 
robust, ungainly figure, lounging about the college courts on 
the wait for misery and ill-luck. 



74r>. lie had himself been a sizar, and that it had not availed 
to withhold from him the friendship of the great and the 
good. 

His counsel prevailed. The yonth went to Dublin, showed 
by passing the necessary examination that his time at school 
had not been altogether thrown away, and on the 11th of 
June 1745 was admitted, last in the list of eight who so 
presented themselves, a sizar of Trinity College — there most 
speedily to earn that experience, Avhich, on his elder brother 
afterwards consulting him as to the education of his son, 
prompted him to answer thus : “ If he has ambition, strong 
“ passions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not 
“ send him to your college, unless you have no other trade 
' “for him except your own.”i 

Flood, who was then in the college, does not seem to 
have noticed Goldsmith ; but a greater than Flood, though 
himself little notable at college, said he perfectly recollected 
liis old fellow- student, when they afterwards met at the 
house of Mr. Eeynolds. Not that there was much for an 
Edmund Burhe to recollect of him. Little went well with 
Goldsmith in his student course. He had a menial position, 
a savage brute for tutor, and few inclinations to the study 
exacted. He was not indeed, as perhajis never living 
creature in this world was, without his consolations ; he 
could sing a song well, and, at a new insult or outrage, could 
blow off excitement through his flute with a kind of des- 
perate “ mechanical vehemence.” At the worst he had, as 
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he describes it himsolf, a “ kuiick at hoping and at all 
times, it must with equal ocu'tainty bo affirmed, a knack at 
getting into scrapes, bike Sanuio.l Jolmson at Oxford, he 
avoided lectures when lus could, and was a lounger at the 
college gate.* The popular pictiirii of him in these Dublin 
University days, is little more ilian ot a slow, hesitating, 
somewhat liollow voice, lieuial seddom and always to great 
disadvantage in tile (dasK-rooiiiH ; and of a low-sized, thick, 
robust, ungainly figure, loiuigiug ahoiit the college courts on 
the wait for misery and ill-liiek. 

I-Iis Edgeworthstowii Hchool follow, Xleatty, had entered 
among the sizars with him, and lor a time shared his rooms. 
They are described as tlie top-rooiUB adjoining the library 
of the building numbered .Mn, whore the. name of Oliver 
Goldsmith may still he seen, HcrateluuT hy himself ujion a 
window-pane.f Another sizar, Mai’Hliall, is said to have 
been another of Ins chumH. Among his occasional asso- 
ciates, were eortainly Edward Mills, Iris relative; Bobert 
Bryanton, a Ballymahini youth, also his relative, of whom 
he was fond; (lliurleH and Edward Purdoii, whom he lived 
to befriend; (TainoH AVillingtou, wliosu name lie afterwards 
had permission to use in Loudoig for low literary work he 
was ashamed to put his own to ; I Wilson § and Kearney, 
subsequently doctors and fellows of the college ; Wolfen, 
also well known ; II and laiucUlau Macdoauo, whose political 
pamphlets, uuaccepti'd chalbtigo. to Wilkes, and general 

inn’fxr nvm'tiiMiu n iwtiun U, 1 fill vf.Tr 


xo oe expecxeci xnax any woncierixu leaxs oi memory snoxiia 
be performed respecting him ; and it seems tolerably 
evident that, with the exception of perhaps Bryanton 
and Beatty, not one owner of the names recounted put 
himself in friendly relation with tlie sizar, to elevate, 
assist, or cheer him. Richard Malone, afterwards Lord 
Snnderlin ; Barnard and Marlay, afterwards worthy bishoi^s 
of EaUaloe and Waterford ; found nothing more pleasant than 
to tallc of “ their old fellow-collegian Doctor Goldsmith,” in 
the j)ainting-room of Reynolds : but nothing, I suspect, so 
difficult, thriving lads as they were in even these earlier days, 
than to vouchsafe recognition to the unthrivmg, depressed, 
insulted Ohver.* 

A year and a half after he had entered college, at the 
commencement of 1747, his father suddenly died. The 
scanty sums required for his support had been often inter- 
cepted, but this stoj)ped them altogether. It may have been 
the least and most trifling loss connected with that sorrow ; 
but “ squalid poverty,” relieved by occasional gifts, accord- 
ing to his small means, from uncle Contarine, by petty loans 
from Bryanton or Beatty, or by desperate pawning of his 
books of study, was Goldsmith’s lot thenceforward. Yet 
even in the depths of that despair, arose the consciousness 
of faculties reserved for better fortune than continual 

* ‘ ‘ When ho had got high in fame, ” said .Tolmson to Boswell, ‘ ‘ one of his frionils 
“ began to recollect something of hia being distinguished at college. Goldsmith in 
‘ ‘ the same manner recollected more of that friend’s early years, as he grew a greater 
“man,” Bomudl vi, 310. This, wc must admit, is the general rule. Barnard, after- 
wards Dean of Derry, and ultimately Bishop of Killaloe, from which diocese he was 
translated to that of Limfirieb. will frennnutlv (i.imnn.r in t.lioHn iifiima. TTe was 


contempt and taimre. ±ie woma write street- oauaus tu 
save Limself from actual starving ; sell them at the 
Rein-Deer repository in Momitrath-com-t for five shillings 
a-p)iece ; and steal out of the college at night to hear them 
sung. * 

Haiipy nightj to him worth all the dreary days ! Plidden by 
some dusky wall, or creeping within darkling shadows of the 
ill-lighted streets, this poor neglected sizar watched, waited, 
lingered, listened there, for the only effort of his life which 
had not wholly failed. Few and dull perhaps the beggar’s 
audience at first, but more thronging, eager, and delighted, 
as he shouted forth his newly-gotten ware. Cracked enough, 
I doubt not, were those baUad-singing tones ; very harsh, 
extremely discordant, and x?assing from loud to low without 
meaning or melody ; but not the less did the sweetest 
music which this eartli aftbrds fall with them on the ear of 
Goldsmith. Gentle faces pleased, old men stox^x^ing by 
the way, young lads venturing a purchase with their last 
remaining farthing ; why, here was a world in little, with 
its fame at the sizar’s feet ! “ The greater world will be 

“ listening one clay ” perhaps he muttered, as he turned with 
a lighter heart to his dull home. 

It is said to have been a rare occurrence when the five 
shillings of the Rein-deer rex)ository reached home along 
with him. It was the most likely, when he was at his 
utmost ueed, to stop with some beggar on the road who 
might seem to him even more destitute than himself. Nor 
this onl}". The money gone, — often, for the naked shivering 
wretch, had he slipnecl off a portion of the scanty clothes he 


the demonstrations of Euclid; and for this, all his life 
wards, eveii more tlian poet Gray,^ did poor Goldsmith 
war with mathematics. Never had he stood up in his cl^^' 
that this learned savage did not outrage and insult 
Having the misery to mistake malice for wit, the comic as 
as tragic faculty of Mr. Wilder found endless recreatioix > 
the awkward, ugly, “ ignorant,” most sensitive young ixxxxx. 
There was no pause or limit to the strife between 
The tutor’s brutality rose even to personal violence ; dsl 
pupil’s shame and suffering hardened into reckless idlexioB- 
and the college career of Oliver Goldsmith was j)roclaix»^' 
a wretched failure. 

* Gray, wliilo yet as young as Qoldsmitb, complained from 
West in inuoli tlio same language that Goldsmith might have employed in l>it I >1 
If at tills oai’ly time of life ho had been blessed with such a friend. ‘ ‘ I have oi it 1 ' • ' 
“Icoturoa daily and hourly since I came last, supported by the hopes of l><'» 
“ shortly at full liberty to give myself up to my fiieucls and classical comiuiiiio 
“who, poor souls 1 though I see them fallen into great contempt with moat 
“hero, yofc I cannot helj) sticking to them, and onb of a spirit of obstinacy (I bli i: 
“ love them the Latter fur it ; and indeed what can I do else ? MustI plunja;o 5 
“metapliysios ? Alas! I cannot see in the dark; nature has not furiuHlit?* I 
“ with the optics of a cat. Must I pore upon mathematics ? Alas I I cannob him 
“ too nrnoh light ; I am no eagle. It is very i)ossible that two and two male t-s Tc 
“ but I would not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly ; ti-ti 
“ tlieso bo tbo in’ofits of life, give me the amusements of it. The people I lud; 
“ all around iiio, it seems, know all this and more, and yet I do not know «»*», 
“them who iiispiroH mo Avitb any ambition of being like him.” Gray’s 
lid. Mifcford (18;b'5), ii. 7-0. “ Grray regretted hiswantof mathomaticalknowli -i l| 
says Norton Nioholls, “yet he would never allow that it was necessary, in t») 
“to form the mind to a habit of x’easouing or attention. Does not Locke ro(pvii i-' 

“ mnoli attention as EuoHd ? ” &c. &c. Works, y. 52. 

Percy Memoir, 1 5. “Tlieaker Wilder, a man of the most morose and inex't’il 
‘ ‘ temper, who thcacofortli persecuted him with unremitting cruelty, especially *t,tj 
“(quarterly examinations, when he would insult him before Ms fellow studt-jifcj 
“ sarcastio taunts and ironical applauses of the severest malignity.” “ Jim w 


j-itsi US ue LiiauKiui taai; ix. was no worse, auu i/uai paibi- 
cipation in a college riot was after all the highest of Ms 
college crimes. Twice indeed he was cautioned for neglect- 
ing even Ms Greek lecture ; but he was also thrice com- 
mended for diligence in attending it ; and Doctor Kearney 
said he once got a prize at a Christmas examination in 
classics. The latter seems doubtful ; hut at any rate the 
college riot was the worst to allege against him, and in this 
there was no very active sin. A scholar had been arrested, 
though the precincts of the university had always been 
held privileged from the intrusion of bailiffs, and the 
students resolved to take rough revenge. It was in the 
summer of 1747. They explored every bailiff’s den in 
Dublin, found the offender by whom the arrest was made, 
brought Mm naked to the college pump, washed his delin- 
quency thoroughly out of him ; and were so elated with the 
triumph, and everything that bore affinity to law, restraint, 
or authority, looked so ludicrous in the person of this 
drenched bailiff’s-runner, their miserable representative, 
that it was on the spot proposed to crown and consummate 
success by breaking open Newgate, and making a general 
jail delivery. The Black Dog, as the prison was called, 
stood on the feeblest of legs, and with one small piece of 
artillery must have gone down for ever ; but the cannon 
was with the constable, the assailants were repulsed, and 
some townsmen attracted by the fray unhappily lost their 
lives. Five of the ringleaders were discovered, and expelled 
the college; and among five lesser offenders who were 
publicly admonished for being present, “ aiding and abetting,”* 


OLIVER goldsmith's LIFE AND TIMES. [Boon 1. 

More galled by formal University admonition than by 
Wilder’s insults, and anxious to wipe out a disgrace that 
seemed not so undeserved, Goldsmith tried in the next 
month for a scliolarship. He lost the scholarship, but got 
an exhibition :* a very small exhibition truly, worth some 
thirty shillings, of which there were nineteen in number, and 
his was seventeenth in the list. In the way of honour or 
glory this was trifling enough ; but, little used to anything in 
the shape of even such a success, he let loose his unaccus- 
tomed joy in a small dancing party at his rooms, of humblest 
sort. 

Wilder heard of the affront to discipline, suddenly showed 
himself in the middle of the festivity, and knocked down tlie 
poor triumphant exhibitioner.f It seemed an irretrievable 
disgrace. Goldsmith sold his books next day, got together 
a small sum, ran away from college, lingered fearfully about 
Dublin till his money was spent, and then, with a shilling in 
his pocket, set out for Cork. He did not know where ho 
would have gone, he said, but he thought of America, For 
three days he lived ux^on the shilling ; parted by degrees with 
nearly all his clothes to save himself from famine ; and long 
afterwards told Beynolds, what his sister relates in her 
narrative, that of all the exquisite meals he had ever tasted, 
the most delicious was a handful of grey peas given him 
by a girl at a walce after twenty-four hours’ fasting. | The 
vision of America sank before tbis reality, and he turned 



not to strike him to the ground agam ; for certainly no 
other improvement is on record. The insults, the merciless 
jests, the “ Oliver Goldsmith turned down,” — continue as 
before.* We still trace him less by his fame in the class-room 
than by his fines in the buttery-books. The only change is 
in that greater submission of the victim wdiich marks unsuc- 
cessful rebellion. He offers no resistance ; makes no effort 
of any kind; sits, for tlie most part, indulging day-dreams. 
A Greek Scapula has been identified ! which he used at 
this time, scrawled over with his writing. “ Free. Oliver 
“Goldsmith;” “ I promise to pay, &c. Ohver Goldsmith ;”t 
are among the autograph’s musing shapes. Perhaps one 
half the day he was with Steele or Addison in parlia- 
ment; perhaps the other half in prison with Collins or 
with Fielding. We should be thankful, as I have said, that 
a time so dreary and dark bore no worse fruit than that. 
The shadow cast over his sjpirit, the uneasy sense of disad- 
vantage which obscured his manners in later years, affected 
himself singly ; but how many they are, whom such suffer- 
ing, and such idleness, would have wholly and for ever 
corrupted.! The spirit hardly less generous, cheerful, or 


* An anecdote, “often told in conversation to Bishop Percy,” obtained one of these 
turnings down for the rebellious sizar. Wilder called on Goldsmith, at a lecture, 
to explain the centre of gravity ; which, on getting no answer, he proceeded him- 
self to explain : calling out harshly to Oliver at the close, “Now, blockhead, 
“ where is your centre of gravity ?” The answer — ^which was delivered in a slow, 
hollow, stammering voice, and began “Why, Doctor, by your definition, I think it 
‘ ‘ must be ” — disturbed every one’s centre of gravity in the lecture room ; and, 
turning the laugh against Wilder, turned denon poor Oliver. Mr. Prior found the 
latter brief record duly entered under the date of May 9, 1748, on consulting the 
senior lecturer’s book in Dublin University, i. 90. '|- Prior, i. 94. 


self-supported than Goldsmith’s, has been broken "by them 
utterly. 

He took his degree of bachelor of arts on tlae 27th 
February, 1749 and as his name stood lowest in tlxe hst of 
sizars with whom he was originally adnaitted, so ib stands 
also lowest in a hst still existing of the graduates wb-O passed 
on the same day, and thus became entitled to use th.e college 
hbrary.t But it would be needless to recount the names that 
appear above his ; for the pubhc merits of their owners ended 
with their college course, and obhvion has received them. Nor 
indeed does that position of his name necessarily indicate 
his place in the examination; it being then the xxsage to 
regulate the mere college standing of a student throngh the 
whole of his course, by his position obtained at starting. But 
be this as it might, Mr. Wilder and his pupil now parted 
forever: and when the friend of Burke, of Johnson, and 
of Reynolds, next heard the name of his college tyrant, 
a violent death had overtaken him in a dissolute ‘brawl. 

‘ ‘ to his having overrated my talents, and partly to my dislike of ma.'fcliGmatical 
“ reasonings at a time wh.en my imagination and memory, yet unsatis lied, were 
“ more eager after new objects tban desirous of reasoning upon tliose I knew. 
“ This, however, did not please my tutor, who observed indeed, I was a 

“ little dull j hut at the same time allowed, that I seemed to be very goodnatured, 
" and had no harm in me.” * Percy 17. 

+ Shaw Mason’s Stcdistical Account, iii. 358. “ Feb>. 27, 1749, be -w-a-s admitted 

“ bachelor of arts, two year’s after the regular time. In. the roll of those 
“ qualified for admission to the college bbrary, it appears tbat Oliver: Goldsmith 
" took the oaths necessary to those who desire that privilege. The t.irae for this 
“ is immediately after obtaining the degree of bachelor of arts.” Mr- Pi-ior sup- 
poses that he first had examined this library record, but Mr. Shaw Mason had been 
there before him. 
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TimilK YEAIW OE IDLENW. 
nii»..™}75g, 

(hu.iJHMrry r<*tunitHl t<» lua muthor'a luntM<n Tlitre were ^ 
gr«-nt rhfuj^t's. Slu' luul ri'inoVfcl, in lirr Htmitoned cinnim« ^ 
MtuiircH, to II I’nltiigt' lit niillyimihiin, " hihuili'«l on llus 
*' futriinci' to Itnllynmhon from thf I’Ul^ti'Worthstown nuul on 
’* the Irfl hiuul Hin lirothrt' lioiiry hud ^om* Imok to 

hiM fntlii'r’M litth' lioUfio iit I’rillitrt; luul, with Ium 

fMthrr'fi old jsittuiu't* of forty |ioiiiiiiH n your, ^YnH worving ni 
rnrnto to tin* living of Kilkenny Wrat, iiml wnn luHator of the 
vtlingo m hool, whirh nftor shifting itUotii not ii littio had 
brmmn’ ultimntrly fixrd at IdaMtiy, JIw aiiter, Mri. 

Huilutm, for whom tlir was inadif that imimvt’riwhrd 

tho hiiiiily roHourc’PM, wm mistrtw of tho ohi nml hoitor 
IsHHoy jmMonHgo lious^, in whtoh his fiithrr hud Itvrd his 
Initrr lilV, All oistn^iitod (Hivn* to Jimdify hjm»*lf for 
ordfi>» ; imd wlam thoy joimnl iinrh" fonluriur's r**i|in*Hl, 
hiM own ohjoftion wiis withth’uwn. lint ho In iuily twaiity- 
oitr ; ho inmd. wait two ycniru ; ami tlmy uri> jiiiuiit'd at 
UullvJnnhon, 




lie lias esciaped one scene of misery ; aiiotlier is awaiting 
liiin; and what piossibilities of happiness lie iix the interva), 
it is his nature to seize and make the most of. lit-’'’ assists his 
hrothor Homy in the school; rims household errands for his 
mother, as if he were still what the village gossi[)S called 
him, Master Noll;”* writes scraps of verse to please his 
uncle Contarine ; and, to please himself, g<'ts (louHvii 
Ihyanton and irony Lumpkins of the district, ■with wander- 
ing hoar-loaders of gcnteeler sort, to meet at an old inn by 
his mother’s house, and he a club for story-telling, for an 
occasional game of whist, and for the singing of ytnigs, Ifirst 
in those accomplishments, great at Latin epnotations, as 
admirer of happy huinan faces greatest of all, Oliver pre- 

sides. Cousin IBryantoii had seen liis disgrace in college, 
and thinks this a triumpih indeed. So seems it to the hero 
of the triumph, on whose taste and manners, still only 
forming as yet in these sudden and odd extremes, many an 

* I aubjoin ti oiu'ioua pasaiigo from Mr. Slmw Maaon’s Tolume iilromly ((aofcod, in 
w]u(!]i. wliiili ftiijiaarw to lio a iiiiaHtateiueut of datea ia either 111 ) bu o-KiilniiHHi by 
Buppimiag that the onti’ica as to “Master Noll” refer to a period ladiiro tlui family 
had roiiuived (rnm Ijissoy, or by the Buggeatioii in tlie text that tdio ymitig liaaholnr 
of arts still ran the oi’rauds of law boyhood, and retained its familiar aaino. “The 
“ writor of this luanmiit purchased some old books a few years ago, at an auction in 
“ .Unllymalioii ; anti among thorn an account-book, kept by a Mrw. Kdwards, and a 
“ Miss Sarah Hlioro, who lived in the next house to Mrs, OJ-uklsmitli. lu this 
“village rocunl, wore sovural slioi) accounts from the year 1740 to 17C«. Some 
“ of the entrioH in the earliost of these accounts ran thus j— ‘ Tea l>y Master Noll • 
“ Gash by ditto ;’-~“from whioU it ai)pears, tliat the young poet waa tlion i)urhapH lu8 
“ mother’s only messenger. One of the accounts, in 1756, luay bo cotiHidored a 
“ statistical ouriosity, ascertaining the use and i)rico of green ■fcoa in this part of 
“ the ctiuntry, sixty years ago.” (Mr. Mason wrote in 1818.) 

‘ ‘ Mrs, Uoldsniitli, to Sarah Shore, JJr. 

Bronnrlit ‘rdrwjuvl 
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'jTtJorge uonway s inn. 

Thus the two years ipassecl. In the day-time occupied, 
as I have said, in the village school; on the winter nights, 
at Conway’s; and, in the evenings of summer, taking 
solitary wallis among the rocks and wooded islands of the 
Inn}'-, stroUing up its banks to fish or play the flute, 
otter-hunting by the course of the Shannon, learning French 
from the Irish priests, or winning a prize for throwing the 
sledge-hammer at the fair of BaUymahon.* “ A lady who died 
“ lately in tliis neighbourhood, and who was well acquainted 
“ with Mrs. Goldsmith, mentioned that it was one of Oliver’s 
“ habits to sit in a window of hismotlier’s lodgings, and amuse 
“ himself by j)laying the flute.”t 

Two sunny years, with sorrowful affection long remem- 
bered ;1 storing up his mind with many a thought and fancy 
turned to profitable use in after-life, but hardly better than 
his coUege course to help him through the world. So much 
even occurred to himself when eight years were gone, and, 
in the outset of his London distresses, he turned back with 
■wistful looks to Ireland. “Unaccountable fondness for 
“ country, this Maladie du Pais, as the French call it !” 
he exclaimed, writing to his brother-in-law Hodson. 
“Unaccountable that he should still have an affection for a 
“ place who never received when in it above common civility; 
“ who never brought anything out of it except his brogue 

* “A blacksmith, who boasted to the rev, Mr. Handcock of having taught him 
“the art, still survived about the year 1787.” Prior, i. 116. 

’i" Shaw Mason, iii. 358. 

J ‘ ‘ Those Avho have walked in an evening by the sedgy sides of -unfrequented 
<< rivRTH Tvmst, n, va.rietv of notes from different water-fowl the loud 


“ and liis blunders. Surely my affection is eq^ually ridiculous 
•21- ‘‘ with the Scotchman’s, who refused to be cured of the itch 
“because it made him unco’ thoughtful of his wife and 
“ bonny Inverary. But to be serious, let me ask myself 
“ what gives me a wish to see Ireland again ? The country 
“ is a fine one perhaps ? No. There are good company in 
“Ireland? No. The conversation there is generally made 
“ up of a smutty toast or a bawdy song ; the vivacity 
“supported by some humble cousin, who has just folly 
“ enough to earn his dinner. Then perhaps there’s more wit 
“ and learning among the Irish ? Oh, lord ! no ! There 
“ has been more money spent in the encouragement of the 
“Padareen mare there one season, than given in rewards 
“ to learned men since the times of Usher. All their 
“ productions in learning amount to perhaps a translation, 
“ or a few tracts in divinity; and all their productions in 
“ wit, to just nothing at all. Why the plague then so 
“fond of Ireland! Then all at once, because you, my dear 
“ friend, and a few more, who are excejptions to the general 
“ picture, have a residence there. This it is that gives me 
“ all the i}angs I feel in separation. I confess I carry this 
“ spirit sometimes to the souring the pleasures I at present 
“possess.” * 

And perhaps still more of the secret escaped without 
his knowledge, when, in that same year, he was writing 
to a more intimate friend. “ I have disapjDointed your 
“ neglect,” he said to Bryanton, “ by frequently thinking 


“ of you. Every day do I remember tbe calm anecdotes 17. 
“ of your life, from tbe fireside to tbe easy cbair : recal 
“ tbe various adventures tbat first cemented our friend- 
“ ship : tbe school, tbe college, or tbe tavern : preside 
“ in fancy over your cards : and am displeased at your bad 
“play when tbe rubber goes against you, though not with 
“ all tbat agony of soul as when I once was your partner.”* 

Let tbe truth then be confessed: and tbat it was tbe careless 
idleness of fire-side and easy cbair, tliat it was tbe tavern 
excitement of tbe game at cards, to which Goldsmith so wist- 
fully looked back from those first bard London struggles. 

It is not an example I would wish to inculcate ; nor is this 
narrative written with that purpose. To try any such process 
for tbe chance of another Goldsmith would be a somewhat 
dangerous attempt. Tbe truth is important to be kej)t in 
view : that genius, representing as it does tbe perfect health 
and victory of the mind, is in no respect allied to these 
weaknesses, but, when unhappily connected with them, is in 
itself a means to avert their most evil consequence. Of 
the associates of Goldsmith in these happy, careless years, 
perhaps not one emerged to better fortune, and many sank 
to infinitely worse, “ Pray give my love to Bob Bryanton, 

“ and entreat him from me, not to drink,” is a passage from 
one of his later letters to his brother Henry.f The habit of 
drinking he never suffered to overmaster himself,- — if the 
love of gaming to some trifling extent continued, it was at 
least the origin of many thoughts that may have saved others 
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for Ids errors by infinite personal privation, turned all the 
rest to tilie comfort and instruction of the world. There is a 
providence tlrat shapes our ends, rough-hew tliem how wo 
will ; and. to clianning issues did the providence of Gold- 
smith’ a genius shape these rough-hewn times. AVhat it 
received in mortification or grief, it gave hack in cheerful 
humour or ‘wliimsical warning. It was not alone that it 
mado liim wise enough to know what infirmities he had, but 
it gave liim tlxe rarer wisdom of turning them to entertain- 
ment and to i)rofit. Through the pains and obstructions of 
his childhood, through the uneasy failures of his youth, 
through the desperate struggles of his manhood, it lighted 
him to those last uses of experience and suffering which 
have given him an immortal name. 

Axid let it be observed, that this Ballymalioii idleness 
could lay claim to a certain activity in one resxxect. It was 
alwayB cheerful; and this is no unimportant part of ednea- 
tioii, if lieart and head are to go together. It will be well, 
indeed, when liabits of cheerfulness are as mucih a part of 
formal instruo.tion as habits of study ; and when the foolish 
ai’gmuont will be heard no longer, that these things arc in 
nature’s charge, and may be left exclusively to her. Nature 
asks help and culture in all things ; and will even yield to 
tlieir solicitation, what would otherwise lie utterly unlmown. 
It was an acute remark of Goldsmith’s, in respect to literary 
efforts, that the habit of writing will give a man juatnoss of 
thinking ; and that he may got from it a mastery of manner, 
wbitili liolidav writers, tliouffh with ten times his o-flniiiH. will 


01 even general Denenciai example. 

The two years, then, are passed ; and Oliver must apply 
for orders. “ For the clerical profession,” says Mrs. Hodson, 
“ he had no liking.” It is not very wonderful; after having 
seen, in his father and his brother, how much learning 
and labour were rewarded in the church by forty pounds a 
year. But he had yet another, and to him perhajps a stronger 
motive ; though I do not know if it has not been brought 
against him as an imputation of mere vanity or simphcity, 
that he once said, “ he did not deem himself good enough 
“ for it.” His friends, however, though not so resolutely as 
at first, still advised him to this family profession. “ Our 
“ friends,” says the man m black, “ always advise, when they 
“ begin to despise us.” He made application to the Bishop 
of Elphin, and was refused ; sent back as he went ; in short, 
plucked ; — but the story is told in various ways, and it is 
hard to get at the truth. His sister says that Ms youth 
was the objection ; while it was a tradition “in the diocese ” 
that either Mr. Theaker Wilder had given the bishop an 
exaggerated report of his college irregularities, or (which 
is more likely, and indeed is the only reasonable account of 
the affah) that he had neglected the prehminary professional 
studies. Doctor Strean on the other hand fully beheved, 
from rumours he picked up, that “ Mr. Noll’s ” offence was 
the having presented himself before his right reverence in 
scarlet breeches ; t and certainly if this last reason be the 

* “Rely upon it, sir, vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly onhahit.” 
Johnson to Boswell, Life, vi. 96. 

'I* Mangin’s Essay, 150. “To be obliged,” says the man in black, “to wear a 



true one, it is our first ominous experience of the 
personal finery which will find reiterated mention 
veritable history. In truth, however, the rejection 
only absolute certainty. The man in black, it will be 
remembered, undergoes something of the same kind, remark- 
ing, “ my friends were now perfectly satisfied I was xmclone ; 
“ and yet they thought it a pity, for one that had not the 
“ least harm in him, and was so very goodnatured.” 

Uncle Oontarine, however, was far from thinking this. He 
found a gentleman of his county, a Mr. Flinn, in want of a 
tutor, and recommended Oliver. The engagement continued 
for a year, and ended, as it might have been easy to anti- 
cipate, unsatisfactorily. His talent for card-playing, as well 
as for teaching, is said to have been put in requisition by Mr. 
Fhnn; and the separation took place on Goldsmiths accusing 
one of the family of unfair play.* But when he left this 
excellent Irish family and returned to Ballymahon, lie had 
thirty pounds in his pocket, it is to be hoped the produce of 
fairer play ; and was undisputed owner of a good plump liorso. 
Within a few days, so furnished and mounted, he again left 
his mother’s house (where, truth to say, things do not by this 
time seem to have been made very comfortable to him), and 
started for Cork, with another floating vision of America. 
He returned in six weeks, with nothmg in his pocket, and on 
a lean beast to which he had given the name of Fiddleback. 
The nature of his reception at Ballymahon appears from the 
simple remark he is said to have made to his mother. And 
“ now, my dear mother, after having struggled so bard to 



“ come home to you, I wonder you are not more rejoiced to 
“ see me.” * 

He afterwards addressed a clever though somewhat cavalier 
letter to her from his brother’s house; which is open to 
the objection that no copy exists in his hand- writing, 
but which has great internal evidence of his facility, grace, 
and humour. Nor is there anything more signally worth 
remark in connection witli the vagabond vicissitudes which 
these pages will have to record, than that, out of all the 
accidents which befell the man, the poverty he had to 
undergo, the companions with whom he associated, the 
sordid necessities which unavoidably conduct so often into 
miry ways, no single speck or stain ever fell on that 
enchanting beauty of style. Wherever he might be, or with 
whatever clowns for playfellows ; in the tavern, in the garret, 
or among citizens in the Sunday gardens ; when he took the 
pen in hand, he was a gentleman. Eveiy thing coarse or 
vulgar dropped from it instinctively. It reflected nothing, 
even in its descriptions of things vulgar or coarse in them- 
selves, but the elegance and sweetness which, whatever 
might be the accident or meanness of his external lot, 
remained pure in the last recesses of his nature. 

In substance this letter to his mother confessed that his 
intention was to have sailed for America : that he had gone 
to Cork for that purpose; converted the horse which his 
mother prized so much higher than Eiddleback into cash ; 
paid for his iDassage in an American ship ; and, the wind 
threatening to detain them some days, had talcen a little 



“ mother,” lie remarks, “ that no one can starve while he has 
“ money in his pocket ; ” and, being reduced by the practice of 
this apophthegm to his last two guineas, he bought the 
generous beast, Fiddlehack, for one pound seventeen, and with 
five shillmgs in his ^locket toned homewards. Then had 
come one of those sudden appeals to a sharp and painful 
susceptibihty, when, as he afterwards described them to his 
brother, charitable to excess, he forgot the rules of justice, 
and placed himself in the situation of the wretch who was 
tlianking him for his bounty. Penniless in consequence, 
he bethought liim of a college acquaintance on the road, to 
whose house he went. With exquisite humour he describes 
this most miserly acquaintance, who, to allay his desjoerate 
hunger, dilated on the advantages of a diet of slops, and set 
him down to a porringer of sour milk and a heel of musty 
cheese ; and, being asked for the loan of a guinea, earnestly 
recommended the sale of Fiddlehack, producing what he 
called a much better nag to ride upon which would cost 
neither 23rice nor jirovender, in the shape of a stout oaken 
cudgel. His adventures ended a httle more agreeably at 
last however, in a more genial abode, where an acquaintance 
of the miser entertained liim. He had “ two sweet girls to 
his daughters, who played enchantingly on the harpsichord ; 
“ and yet it was but a melancholy pleasure I felt the first 
“ time I heard them ; for, that being the first time also that 
“ either of them had touched the instrument since their 
“ mother’s death, I saw the tears in silence trickle down 
“ their father’s cheeks.”* 



Law was the next thing thought of, and the good 
Mr. Contarine came forward with fifty pounds. It seems 
a small sum Avherewith to travel to Dublin and London, to 
defray expenses of entrance at inns of court, and to live 
upon till a necessary number of terms are eaten. But with 
fifty pounds young Oliver started ; on a luckless journey. 

I 

A Boscommon friend laid hold of him in Dublin, seduced 
him to play, and the fifty pounds he would have raised to 
a hundred, he reduced to fifty pence. In hitter shame, 
after great physical suffering, he wrote to his uncle, con- 
fessed, and was forgiven. 

On return to Ballymahon, it is probable that his mother 
objected to receive him since after this date we find him 
living whoUy with his brother. It was but for a short time, 
however ; disagreement followed there too ; and we see him 
next by Mr. Contarine’s fireside, again talldng literature to 
his good-natured uncle, writing new verses to i^lease him 
(alleged copies of which are not sufficiently authentic 
to be quoted), and joining his flute to Miss Contarine’s 
harpsichord. 

Mrs. Hodaon ; and it is only for the reason mentioned in the text that I do not 
quote it in detail. I have thought it right, however, to include it in the Appendix 
(B) to the present volume. 

* Mrs. Hodson’s narrative, from which these facts are derived, after remarking 
that “his own distress and disgrace may readily he conceived,” adds, “to make 
“short of the story, he was again forgiven ; ” hut Mr. Prior states the tradition of 
the neighbourhood to be, that though forgiven by his uncle he was leas readily 
forgiven by his mother, so that he ceased to live with her, and went to Ins brother 
Henry, until a quarrel, aiislng from some trifling cause, for a time terminated all 
intereoiirse between the brothers, i. 129. 



CHAPTER I 

PREPASING FOR A MEDIC. 

1752—1755. 

1752. The years of idleness must never 
To do nothing, no matter how melo( 
flute and harpsichord, is not what s 
world to do ; and it required but a 
very genial visitor to close for ever G 


Chap. IV.] PEBPARINa POE A MEDICAL : 

require otlier than a very cursory mention 
of his arrival he is reported to have set 
round the streets, after leaving his luggag 
where he had forgotten to inquire the u 
street or the landlady, and to which he 
back by the accident of meeting the port 
his trunk from the coach.* He is also sai 
in this temporary abode, a knowledge 
cuhnary expedients with which three med 
be supported for a whole week on a single 
a brandered chop served up one day, a i 
chops with onion sauce a third, and so 
parts should be quite consumed, when fins 
day, a dish of broth manufactured from the 1 
and the ingenious landlady rested from h 
moreover recorded, in proof of his eareles 
to money, that being in company with sevt 
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But first let me remark that no ti 
character or extent of his studies. It 
that any learned celebrity he may In 
paled an ineffectual fire before his 
as inimitable teller of a humorous s 
of Irish songs.* But he was really ; 
was remembered favourably by the c 
well known fellow- students, as ^ 
wliilome college acquaintance, LauchJ 
a regard for him, which somewhat h 
had the opportunity of showing ; ce 
Sleigh, afterwards known as the emi 
name, as painter Barry’s first patron, 
of the many victims of Foote’s witt;; 
without contradiction be affirmed;! £ 
supposed that his eighteen months’ i 
was, on the whole, not unprofitable. I 
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There is another confession in a latei 
wliich touches him in a nearer point, an 
more than it reveals. It would seem as 
his resources, he had, for some part oi 
employment in a great man’s house : 
“I have spent,” he says, “more than 
“ second day at the Dulte of Hamilton’s 
“like me more as a jester than as a 
“ disdained so servile an employment 
whom, on equal terms, he could he he 
panion, Bryanton was charged with ev< 
hrance. “You cannot send me much new 
“hut such as it is, send it all; everyth!: 
“ agreeable to me. Has George Conway 
“ or John Bincly left off drinldng dran 
“ got a new wig ? ” To the remark 
whimsical satire of the Scotch he at tl 


Et.24, as the one great ]professor, and the rest of the doctoi 
teachers as only less afflicting to their students than tlu'y 
must he to their patients. He makes whimsical mention of 
atrip to the Highlands, for which he had hired a hoi so 
about the size of a ram, who “ walked away (trot he could 
“ not) as pensive as his master.” Other passages have a 
tendency to show within what really narrow limits he had 
brought his wants ; with how httle he was prcpai’ed to be 
cheerfully content ; and that, for whatever advances were 
sent him, though certainly it might have been desirable 
that he should have turned them to more practical use, he 
at least overflowed with gratitude. 

There has been occasionally a harsh judgment of Gold- 
smith for tills money so wasted on abortive professional 
undertakings : but the sacrifices cannot fairly be called very 
great. Burke had an allowance of 200Z. a-year for leisure 
to follow studies to which he never paid the least attention ; 
and when his father anxiously expected to hear of his c.all 
to the bar, he might have heard, instead, of a distress which 
forced him to sell his books :* yet no one thinks, and rigidly, 
of exacting penalties from Burke on this ground. Poor 
Goldsmith’s siipphes were on the other hand small, irrcgula,r, 
uncertain, and, in some two years at the furthest, exhausted 
altogether. 

^753 . Here, in this letter to his uncle, he says that he has 

Et. 25. drawn for six pounds, and that his next draft, five months 
after this date, will be for but four pounds ; pleading i]i 
extenuation of these light demands, that he has been obliged 


he has “ good store of clothes ” to accompany him on Ins 
travels. Yet there was decided moderation even in the direc- 
tion sartorial; nor does the wardrobe, to which allusion was 
made a few pages back, appear to have been by any means 
extensive in the proportion of the gaiety of its colours. 
Upon the latter point our evidence is not to be gainsayed. 
What will have to be remarked of Goldsmith in this respect 
at Mr. Boswell’s or Sir Joshua’s, is already to be said of him 
in the lodging-house and lecture-room at Edinburgh; and on 
the same proof of old tailors’ bills, the very ghosts of which 
continue to flutter about and plague his memory. 

The leaf of an Edinburgh ledger of 1753 has fallen into my 
hands, from which it would appear that one of his fellow 
students, Mr. Honner, had introduced him at the beginning of 
that year to a merchant tailor with whom he dealt for sundry 
items of hose, hats, silver lace, satin, ollapeen, fustian, durant, 
shalloon, cloth, and velvet; which materials of adornment 
are charged to him, from the January to the December of 
the year, in the not very immoderate sum of dl, 11s. 
the first entries of which, to the amount of ‘Si. 15s. were 
in November duly paid in full, and what remained at the 
year’s end carried to a folio in the same ledger, unluckily 
destroyed before it was discovered to whom the page related. 
A copy of the old leaf is given below ; * and radiant as it is, 
through all its age and dinginess, with a name bright and 
familiar since to many generations of boys and men in the 
good merchant-tailors’ city, is it not also still sparkling in 
every part with its rich sky-blue satin, its fine sky-blue 
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cloth? for which the gravest reader will not unwillingly span* 
a smile before he returns with me to the letters that 
preceded student Oliver’s departure for the continent. 

In tliat first letter he had professed himself pleased witl i 
his studies, and expressed a hope that when lie shall have* 
heard Munro for another year, he may go “ to hear Albiniis, 
“ the great professor at Leyden.” The whole of the letter 
gives evidence of a most grateful affection. In the second,* 
written eight months later, where he describes his prepara- 


all w]i6 are in ^vaIlt of it has been equalled only hy tho value of his disco vorioH in 
almost every department of literary research. The leaf of tho lodger is hero oxiuiLly 
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Mn. Oliver Goldsmith, Student, pr. Mu. IIonnku. 

1753. £ a. 

Jans'. 24. To 2^ yds. rich Sky-Blew sattin, 12sj . . 1 Id 0 

,, To 1-^ yds. white Allapeeu, 2s. . . . 3d 

,, To If yds. Do. Fustian, Is. id. . . 2 4 

, , To 4 yds. Blew Durant, Is. id. . . . 5 4 

)i To J yds. fine Sky-Blew Shalloon, Is. ^d. . 1 3.[ 

FehH. 23. To 2,[ yds. fine Priest’s Grey cloth, lOs. fid. .13 7] 

,, To 2 yds. Black shalloon, Is. fid . . . 3 d 

,, To a pair fine 3-thd Black wovHcd Hose . ■] <! 

„ To I yds. rich Ditto Genoa volvott, 22s. . . 2 !) 

3 15 d.*! 

Nov''. 23. By Cash in full £3 16 i)j| 

,, To 1 oz. 6| dra. silver Ilatt-Laeo, 8s. . . 11 4, | 

n Tol divs. silver chain, Gd., audidatc hnttim, 2fZ. H 

,, To lacing your Hatt, 6i7., and anew lyning, 0(7. 1 (i 

,, To a sfine small Hatt 14 0 

11 To 84 yiia- l>est sfino high Clarott-coluiir’d 

Cloth, 19s 3 (! (i 

,, To 64 yds. sfine best White shall"., 2s. . 11 (t 

,, To 4 yds. white Fustian, 10(7. . . . f, .( 

Dec''. 0. To a pr sfine Best Blk worsed hose . . 5 (] 


tions for travel, and, confirming Ms intentions as to Leyden 
in tlie following winter, says that lie shall pass the intervening 
months in Paris, the same feeling is not less apparent : “ Let 
“ me here acknowledge,” he says, “ the hnmihty of the station 
“ in which you found me ; let me tell how I w’as despised by 
“most, and hateful to myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, 
“ was my lot, and Melancholy was beginning to make me 
“ her own. When you . . . . ” This good man did not live 
to know the entire good he had done, or that Ms own name 
would probably live with the memory of it as long as the 
English language lasted. “ Thou best of men ! ” exclaims 
Ms nephew in the third of these letters, to wMch I shall 
presently make larger reference, “ may Heaven guard and 
“ preserve you, and those you love ! ” It is the care of 
Heaven that actions worthy of itself should in the doing 
find reward, nor have to wait for it even on the thanks and 
prayers of such a heart as Goldsmith’s. Another twenivy 
pounds are acknowledged on the eve of departure from 
Edinburgh, as the last he will ever draw for. It was the 
last, of which we have record. But Goldsmith had drawn 
his last breath before he forgot Ms uncle Contarine. 

The old vicissitudes attended him at tMs new move in his 
game of life. Land rats and water rats were at his heels 
as he quitted Scotland ; badiffs himted him for security 
given to a fellow- student,* and shipwreck he only escapyod 
by a fortnight’s imprisonment on a false political charge. 
Bound for Leyden, and Ms purpose to interpose Paris for some 
reason or other laid aside, with characteristic carelessness 


Bourcleaux ; "but, taken for a Jacobite in Newcastle-oH'l^y^^®^ 
and in Snnderland arrested by a tailor, the ship sail <3^^ on 
■witbont bim, and sank at tbe mouth of the Garonne-^ These 
facts are stated on bis own authority ; but whether tlaey 
all exactly credible, or whether credit may not rather 1><3 clue 
to the suggestion that they were mere fanciful modes of 
carrying off the loss, in other ways, of money given to 
enable him to carry on studies in which it cannot now bo 
supposed that he took any great interest, I shall leave to 
the judgment of the reader. 

Certain it is that at last he got safe to the learned, city ; 
and wrote off to his uncle, among other sketches of character 
obviously meant to give him pleasure, what he thonglxt of 
the three specimens of womankind he had now seen, out of 
Ireland. A Dutch woman and Scotch will well bear an 
“ opposition. The one is pale and fat, the other lean and 
“ ruddy : the one walks as if she were straddling after a 
“ go-cart, and the other takes too masculine a stride. I 
“ shall not endeavour to deprive either country of its share 

of beauty ; but I must say, that of all objects on this 
“ earth, an English farmer’s daughter is most charming.” 
In the same dehghtful letter be observingly corrects the 
vulgar notion of the better kind of Dutchman, amusingly 
comparing him with the downright Hollander, while in 

* “I embarked from Bourdeaux onboard a Scotch ship, called tlie St. AndrowH, 
“ Captain John Wall, master. The ship made a tolerable appearance, and, aa 
‘ ‘ another inducement, I "was let to know that six agreeable passengers were to bo 
“ my company. Well, we were but two days at sea, when a storm drove u.s into 
“ a city of England called Newcastle-upon-Tyne. We all went asbore to refresh 


equtJly liappy vein lio coutraats Scotland and jrollaiul. 
Tlio playful tone t)f thoHO passages, tlio ainuHing touch of iE 
satu’0, and tlie incomparably easy style, so compact and 
graceful, were announceniouts, i)roperly lirst vouchsafed to 
the delight of good Mr. Contariiie, of powers that were one 
day to givti unfading delight to all tlui wtudd.* 

Little is known of liis pursuits at Leyden; hut by this 
time he would seem to have applied himself, witli little 
alfectatiou of disguise, to general knowledge more than to 
professional. Tlio ono was available in immediate wants ; 
the otl^r pointed to but a distant hope which tlioae very 
wtmts made, dailj'', more obscure ; and the muTow neenssitioH 
of self-help now crowded on bim. His principal moans of 
support were us a teachor; but the difliculties and disap- 
poiutmeuts of his own philosophic vagahond, when lu^ went 
to Jlollaud to teach the natives I'higlish, himself knowing 
nothing of Dutch, appear to have imuh^ it a sorry calling. 
Then, it is said, he borrowuul, and again resortcul to play, 
winning even largely, but losing all lui won ; i and it is at 
least certain that ho encountered every form of distrcKH. 
Unlmp])ily, tliough he wrote many letters to Ireland, some 
of them described from recollection as compositions of sin- 
gular ease rmd humour, all fire lost. But Doctor I'lllis, an 
Irish physician of eminence, and ex-studeut of Leyden, 

* Him AjijiMHlix {(!) til thiM vuliuni*. 

•\' “ Olio moniing lio raimi to a follow htmlonl.’’ (tlibi wrw Lho Uorii.c Mllin, oltuk 
of l.lio Irinli hoiiHo of (ihiiuiioiih, llll•lltioI<(<tl in tho U'Xli “with hid i.'nks'lss 
" lili'nilly full of tnonoy, mill with osnltalion I'otuiti'il out to hiiii a li»ri.;o unin, 


remembered ms fellow- student when years liad made nmi 
27- famous, and said (mncli, it may be confessed, in tlie tone 
of ex-post-facto prophecy) that in all his peculiarities it 
was remarked there was about him an elevation of mind, 
a pliilosopMcal tone and manner, and the language and 
information of a scholar.* Being much in want of the; 
philosophy, it is well that his friends should have given him 
credit for it; though his last known scene in Leyden 
showed greatly less of the philosoxDhic mind than of tlie 
gentle, grateful heart. Bent upon leaving that city, whore 
he had now been nearly a year without an effort for jj^degree, 
he called upon Ellis, and asked his assistance in some 
trifling sum. It was given ; but, as his evil, or (some might 
say) his good genius would have it, he passed a florist’s 
garden on his return, and seeing some rare and high-pricod 
flowers which his uncle Coiitarine, an enthusiast in sucdi 
tilings, had often spoken and been in search of, he ran in 
without other thought than of immediate pleasure to his 
kindest friend, bought a parcel of the roots, and sent them 
off to Ireland. ! He left Leyden next day, with a guinea in 
liis pocket, one shut to his back, and a flute in his hand. 


Prior, i. 170, 


t Percy Metnoir, 33, 34. 


CHAPTER V. 

— ♦ — 

TRAVELS. 

1765—1756. 

To understand what was probably passing in Goldsmith’s I7i 
mind at the curious point of his fortunes when, without any iEt. 
settled prospect in life, and devoid even of all apparent 
means of self-support, he quitted Leyden, the Inquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning, the first literary piece 
which a few years afterwards he pubhshed on his own 
account, will in some degree serve as a guide. The Danish 
writer, Baron de Holberg, was much talked of at this time, 
as a celebrated person recently dead. His career imjpressed 
Goldsmith. It was that of a man of obscure origin, to 
whom hterature, other sources having failed, had given great 
fame and liigh worldly station. On the death of his father, 
Holberg had found himself involved “in all that distress 
“ which is common among the poor, and of which the great 
“ have scarcely any idea.” But, persisting in a determina- 

"fn onnyi /y-f-hn'i'} n I'l/n vocrvln-f /nlrr 7 ^ -I A 


Handcock, liad been always a ku^<T- passion witli 

“ Being of a philosophical txirii,’* Bayn his later 

and friend, Doctor Glover, “ and at that time posseBHiu-^ 

“ body caxmble of sustaining every hi-tiguo, and a lieo-i't 
“ easily terrified at danger, this iiig'eiiions, unfortunate isaan 
“ became an enthusiast to the dcBign he had 
“ seeing the manners of different countiies.” * an 

enthusiast to the same design, with y^i’^icisely the same imCJinH 
of indulging it, Holberg had also been, “ Idis ainbiti<m»’‘ 
turn again to the Polite Learning, ‘‘ Avan not to be resti.'*«tiiuHU 
“ or his thirst of knowledge satisfied, until he had seeiu tho 
“ world. Without money, recommendations, or frienclH, ha 
“ undertook to set out upon his tra.volB, and make tire tour 
“ of Euroi^e on foot. A good voice, and a trifling slcill in 
“ music, were the only finances he liad to support an uiii<ler» 
“ tfildng so extensive ; so he travelled by day, and at night 
“ sung at the doors of peasants’ 1 rouses to get liiiriBclf a 
“ lodging. In this manner, while yet very young, l-loll)org 
“ passed through France, Germany, and Holhmd.” f "With 
exactly the same resources, still also very young, Goldsmith 
quitted Leyden, bent upon the travel which his T'7'ct^^ elln' 
has made immortal. 

It was in February, 175b. For the exact route Ire took, 
the nature of his adventures, and tiro course of thouglit tlu<y 
suggested, it is necessary to resort for tho most x>art to hia 
published writings. His letters of tho time have perished. 


Malono’s edition of the Poeiiu (1777), p. iii. And mug tho Annual liegiatesr-^ xvti. 


It was common talli at tlie dinner table of Eeynolds that the 175, 
wanderings of the philosophic vagabond in the Vicar of 
Wakefield had been suggested by his own, and he often 
admitted at that time, to various friends, the accuracy of 
special details. “ He frequently used to talk,” says one * 
who became very familiar with him in later life, “ of his 
“ distresses on the continent, such as hving on the hospi- 
“ talities of the friars in convents, sleeping in barns, and' 

“ picldng up a kind of mendicant hvehhood by the German 
“ flute, with great pleasantry.” f If he did not make more 
open confession than to private friends, it was to please the 
booksellers only ; who could not bear that any one so popular 
•with their customers as Doctor Goldsmith had become, 
should lie under the horrible imputation of a poverty so 
deplorable. “ Countries wear very different appearances,” 
he had written in the first edition of the Polite Learning, 

“ to travellers of different circumstances. A man who 
“ is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, and the 
“ pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, will form very 

different conclusions. Hand inexpertus loquor." In the 
second edition, the hand inexpertus loquor disappeared ; but 
the experience had been already set down in the Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

Louvain attracted him of course, as he passed through 
Flanders ; and here, according to his first biographer,! he took 
the degree of medical bachelor, which, as early as 1708, is 

* This was a young Irish law student named Cooke, who had chamhers near 
liini in the Temple, who will have frequent mention in the course of iny namative, 


Ul.^ I’i Wll,J V\rj.|’ ,-^or 

in tlu' ruYdliiliiumry warn, and tin* UKaum of proof or tii«|»r**t4 
lost; Imt it IK improlmhlo that uny TuIho aHHiHH|iti«*i» “ 
lUDdicnl (({'[fret* wtiuld !iavt‘ pasKo<i without «pu*Htit»» Hinoitf* 
tlu! (UKtinf(tnHluM! fricnd.H of hiu liitor life, ovon if it 
tlu^ expoHun* of luH lU'Uvo om'iiUt'H. t'ortaiu it i^. liin 
nito, tluit lit* nuitlo soim* htiiy nt Iitmvnin, hofumt* 
witli itH proft'ssttfH, luul hifonnoti hiinMolf of itH 
stuily. “ I uhvayM ft»rj4ttt Iho mfninu*HH of iny ctrtntiiitttiifior'A 
“ when I eoulii ronvt'i’Hi* uju>u siieh HultjoctM,” Stattr IsMlo 
time he iiIho hi i-uis to have ptiHHi tl nt UruH, soIk, < >f \ii^ li»% issil 
examined at Mnehtrieiit lUi extensive eaveni, t>r nttitu’ »|ii»srrv. 
at that time much vmiti'il hy travellerK, tlierti in Itl^rwtn.’ 
tvacH'. It numt uiuhtuhtedly have been at Antwerp tn l*»rii 
“ fication in FlauderH*') that he hhw the inaimecl, 
chained, yet eheerliti alnve, tc» whom lu* refern iti llmt 
cluirmin/f eway wherein lie ur^pieK that imppirit'^s* aiol 
pleiiHun* an* in <mr.-ielven, uml not in the idijeetn «»tT«*reii f><r 
our aniUKeiiieiit/ .\iHi h«* ufterwnrdH reinemheretl, hipI iiiii*!*- 
it the Huhjeel of u Ntrihini* alluHion, how, an he appro»irli*'ii llii* 
c.oaHt of 1 (tillund, he h'itketi down upon it from tilt' tlerk, a s 
into a valley ; ho that it heetmrti to him at once « **»»iit|sir<5l 
from the Koa, and in a manner roHeuetl from itn Hr 

did not travel to nee that all waa barren ; he tlid }i«»t iiirrr ly 
outface the pov{*rty, the hitrdahip, and fnti|tue, hut iiiiwlr tliriw 
luH HervnntH, and luiniHierH to entertainment ami 

Before he puHHed through FlamlerH g<}od uro limi limi 
made of Iuh flute ; and whmi he j-nine to the poorer |>r«H iiiri-i» 


Chap. V.J 


TliAVELS. 


“ voice ; I now turned what was once my amusement into 
“ a present means of subsistence. I passed among the 
“ harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of the 
“ French as were poor enough to be very merry ; for I ever 
“ found them sprightly in iDroportion to their wants. Wlien- 
“ ever I approached a peasant’s house towards night-fall, I 
‘‘ played one of my most merry tunes, and that procured me 
“ not only a lodguig, but subsistence for the next day. I 
“ once or twice attempted to play for people of fashion ; but 
“ they always thought my performance odious, and never 
“ rewarded me even with a trifle.” In plain words, he 
begged, as Holberg had done ; supported by his cheerful 
spirit, and the thought that Holberg’s better fate might one 
day yet be his. Not, we may be sure, the dull round of 
professional labour, but intellectual distinction, popular fame, 
were now within the sphere of Goldsmith’s vision ; and what 
these will enable a man joyfully to endure, he afterwards 
bore witness to. “ The persj)ective of life brightens upon 
“ us when terminated by objects so charming. Every inter- 
“ mediate image of want, banishment, or sorrow, receives a 
“ lustre from their distant influence. With these in view, 
“ the patriot, philosopher, and poet, have looked with calm- 
“ ness on disgrace and famine, and rested on their straw 
“ with cheerful serenity.” Straw, doubtless, was his own 
peasant-lodging often; but from it the w'anderer arose, 
refreshed and honeful. and bade the melodv and snort 



Whei’e shading elma along the margin grew, 

And, freshen’d from, the wave, the zephyr flew ! 

And haply, though my harsh tonch, faltering atill, 

But mock’d all tune, and tnaiT’d the dancer’s skill — 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous powoi', 

And dance, forgetful of the noon-tido hour. 

Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 

Have led their childi'en through the mirthful maze ; 

And the gay grandaire, skill’d in geatic loro, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. 

Sohless’d a life these thoughtless realms display ; 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 

Tlieirs are those arts that mind to inirid endeai’, 

Bor liononr forms the social temper hero : 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or o’oTi imaginaiy worth obtains, 

Here passes current — ^paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts, in splendid traffic, ronud the land ; 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise — 

They please, are pleas’d, they give to got esteem, 

Till, seeming hleas’d, they grow to wliat they soom. 

Arrived in Paris, he rested some brief space, and, fi»r 
the time, a sensible improvement is to bo observed in his 
resources. This is not easily explained ; for, as will apiunir 
a little later in our history, many a,ppli(’ationH to Ireland of 
this date remained altogether Avithout answer, and a »nd 
fate had fallen suddenly on his best friend. But in Hub» 
sequent com].muiica,tion with his brotlior-in-laAv lIodBoii, he 
remarked, with that strange indifference to what was implied 
in such obligations which is not the agreeal)lo side of Iuh 
character, that there was hai'dly a kingdom in EurotH* in 


least some small portion of these travels he acted as com- 
panion to a young man of large fortune (nephew to a 
pawnbroker, and articled-clerk to an attorney) and there 
are passages in the philosophic vagabond’s adventures, 
which, if they did not themselves suggest the assertion 
(as they certainly supply the language) of those first 
biographers, would tend to bear it out. “ I was to be the 
“ young gentleman’s governor, with a proviso that he should 

always be permitted to govern himself. He was heir to a 
“ fortune of two hundred thousand pounds, left him by an 
“ uncle in the West Indies ; and all his questions on the 
“road were, how much money could be saved. Such 
“ curiosities as could be seen for nothing, he was ready 
“ enough to look at ; but if the sight of them was to be 
“ paid for, he usually asserted that he had been told they 
“ were not worth seeing ; and he never paid a bill that he 
“ would not observe how amazingly expensive travelling 
“ was.” 

Poor Goldsmith could not have profited much by so 
thrifty a young gentleman, but he certainly seems to have 
been present, whether as a student or a mere visitor, at the 
fashionable chemical lectmes of the day (“ I have seen as 
“ bright a circle of beauty at the chemical lectures of 
“Bouelle as gracing the court at Versailles”);!' to have 
seen and admhed the celebrated actress Mademoiselle 


* Anmial Register, xvii. 30. Percy Memoir, 3.'5, 36. I may here remark that, 
.some thirty years after Goldsmith’s death, tlie Annual Register printed what 
purported to be “a letter of the late Doctor Goldsmith, when about twenty -five 
“years old, to a young gentleman, whom he had fur a short time instructed in 
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leisure to look quietly aroimcl him, and form certain grave 
and settled conclusions on the pohtical and social state of 
France. He says, in his Anwiatecl Nature, that he never 
walked about the environs of Paris that he did not look 
upon the immense quantity of game running almost tame 
on every side of him, as a badge of the slavery of the people. 
What they wished hun to observe as an object of triumph, 
he added, he regarded wth a secret dread and compassion. 
Nor was it the badge of slavery that had alone arrested his 
attention. If on every side he saw this, he saw liberty at 
but a little distance beyond ; and more than ten years before 
the Animated Nature was written, he had predicted, in words 
that are really very remarkable, tlie issue which was so 
terrible and yet so glorious : “ As the Swedes are making 
“ concealed approaches to despotism, the French, on the 
“ other hand, are imperceptibly vindicatmg themselves into 
“ freedom. When I consider that those parhaments (the 
“ members of Avhich are all created by the court, the 
“ presidents of which can only act by immediate direction) 
“ presume even to mention privileges and freedom, who, till 
“ of late, received directions from the throne with implicit 
“ humility ; when this is considered, I cannot help fancying 
“ that the genius of freedom has entered that kingdom in 
“ disguise. If they have but three weak monarchs more 
“ successively on the throne, the mask will be laid aside, 
“ and the country will certainly once more be free.”t Some 


At the close of the second number of the Bee. 


JDastiiie resounded over Jiui’ope. 

Before Goldsmitli quitted Paris, lie is said by liis bio- 
grapliers to have been seen and become Imown to Voltaire * 
But at Paris this could not have been. The great wit was 
then self-exiled from the capital, which he had not seen 
from the luckless hour in which he accepted the invitation of 


varieties of men, not only placed liim in advance of liis contemporaries on several 
social questions, but occasionally gave Hm very much the advantage over greatly more 
learned, and, so to speak, educated men. Thus it was, in short, he became a Citizen 
of the World; and the passage in the text may be taken for proof that he never could 
have used the shallow argument maintained by Johnson in his dispute with Sir 
Adam Ferguson ; “Sir, I would not give half a guinea to live under one form of 
“govei-nment rather than another. It is of no moment to the happiness of an 
‘ ‘ individiial. Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. 
“ What Frenchman is prevented from passing his life as he pleases ? Srn, Adam : 
“But, Sir, in the British constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit 
“in the people, so as to preserve a balance against the crown. Johnson : Sir, I 
“ perceive you are a vile whig. Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the 
“crown? The crown has not power enough.” Boswell, iii. 202-3. This was 
in 1772 ; and in 1789 the Bastille came down. 

* Prior, i. 181. Since my first edition was published, an octogenarian of Cork, 
the late Mr. Eoche, who had talked with Gibbon in Switzerland and narrowly 
missed having talked with Montesquieu ; who refers to his friend Vergniaud and 
details his impression of Mirabeau’s speech on national bankruptcy, who paid once 
for his dinner at a Paris chop-house 14000 francs (in assignats), and in com 2 iany 
with Malesherbes had the honour to be put into prison by Eobespierre, — has made 
much, in a book of pubEshed aneddotes, of his supposed detection of this error ; 
Mr. Irving having repeated it in the interval, and Lord Brougham having also given 
currency to it in a Life of VoUai/re. I learn this from a notice in the Glohe news- 
paper of a few months back. “Take for instance,” says the writer, enlarging on the 
cleverness of his octogenarian friend, “Brougham, Washington Irving, Mr. Prior, 

‘ ‘ and Oliver Goldsmith, all of whom ai’e convicted of a gross conspiracy to circulate 
“a fraud of which honest Noll was the original fabricator, the others having 
‘ ‘ only endorsed the forgery. Goldsmith could not by chance have conversed with 
“Voltaire in Paris during the year 1754, as he impudently says he did, for the 
‘ ‘ siinple reason that Voltaire quitted Paris in 17 50, and never set foot in the capital 
“till eighteen years afterwards, in 1778. The two lives by Irving and Prior still 
“hold this falsehood, but” — and the writer goes on to say that I appear not only 
to have entertained some suspicion of it, but to have doubted the veracity of my 
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written, does not appear in a work wliicli bore the writ(‘r h 
name, and may eitlier liave been tampered with by otherK, 
or even mistakenly set down by liiinself in confuHiou of 
memory. Tlic error does not vitiate tlui Hiateiueiit in an 
integral point, since it ean hardly be doubted, I think, that 
the meeting actually took place. The time when (hihlHinith 
passed through the Genevese territory, is tlu' linn? when 
Voltaire had settled himself, in gi’oatcr quiet than ho had 
known for years, in his newly qrarchased house of IhilvcHt 
his first residence in Geneva, lie is, in a certain Hort, 
admitted president of the European intellectual republie ; 
and, from his president’s chair, is laughing at his own 
follies, laughing lieartily at the kings of his ac([uaintanee, 
particularly and loudly laughing at I^Tederiek and Inw 
“ CEn.vrefi des Poenldcs.” It is the time, of all others when, 
according to his own letters, he is resolvi'd to have, on every 
occasion and in every shaxie, “the society of agreeable and 
“ elcvor people.”* Goldsmith, flute in hand, or (lohlHniith, 
learned and poor companion to a rich young fool, - 
Goldsmitli, in whatever character, j-earniiig to Uterature, 
its fame, and its awc-insi)iring pi'ofessors,"— would not find 
himself near Les Dt'iiccs without fiiuling also easy puHsage to 
its illustrious owner. By whatever chance or design, then* at 
any rate lie seems to have been. A largii party was present, 
and conversation turned ui)on the English ; of whom, an 
he afterwards observed in a letter to the J'ubllc Lcdtjn\ 
Goldsmith recollected Vifltaire to have remarked, tliat at 
tllR hn.t.+.lf.' nf T") R+.+.i fvm 1 +1 \e^yT . .1 .1* t 


but lessened their well-bought conquest by lessening the 
merit of those they had conquered. 

In a Life of Voltaire afterwards begun, but not finished, 
in one of the magazines of the day, he recalled this conver- 
sation in greater detail, to illustrate the general manner of 
the famous Frenchman. “ When he was warmed in 
“ discourse, and had got over a hesitating manner which 
sometimes he was subject to, it was rapture to hear him. 
“ His meagre visage seemed insensibly to gather beauty, 
“ every muscle in it had meaning, and his eye beamed with 
“ unusual brightness.” Among the persons alleged to be 
present, though this might be open to question if anything 
of great strictness were involved, the names are used of the 
vivid and noble taUcer, Diderot, and of Fontenelle, then on 
the verge of the grave that waited for him nigh a hundred 
years. The last, Goldsmith says, reviled the English in 
everything ; the first, with unequal ability, defended them ; 
and, to the surprise of all, Voltaire long continued silent. 
At last he was roused from his reverie ; a new life 
pervaded his frame ; he flung himself into an animated 
defence of England ; strokes of the finest raillery fell thick 
and fast on liis antagonist; and he spoke almost without 
intermission for three hours. “ I never was so much 
“ charmed,” he added ; “ nor did I ever remember so 
“ absolute a victory as he gained in this dispute.”* 

Here Goldsmith was a worshipper at the footstool, and 
Voltaire was on the throne; yet it is possible that when 
the great Frenchman heard in later years the name of the 



zeal, the jDale, somewhat sad face, witli its two great wrinkles 
• 27 . between the eyebrows, but redeemed from ugliness or 
contempt by its kind expression of simplicit}^, as his own 
was by its wonderful intellect and look of unutterable 
mockery. For though, when they met, Voltaire wa§ upwards 
of sixty-one, and Goldsmith not twenty-seven, it happened 
that when (in 1778) the Frenchman’s popularity returned, 
and all the fashion and intellect of Paris were again at the 
feet of the philosopher of Ferney; the Johnsons, Burkes, 
Gibbons, Wartons, Sheridans, and Bejmoldses of England 
were discussing the inscription for the marble tomb of the 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

The lecture rooms of Germany are so often referred to 
in Ms prose writings, that, as he passed to Switzerland, ho 
must have taken them in his way. In the Polite Learning f 
one is painted admirably : its Nego, Probo, and Bistinguo, 
growing gradually loud till denial, approval, and distinction 
are altogether lost ; till disj)utants grow warm, moderator is 
unheard, audience take part in the debate, and the whole 
hall buzzes with false philosophy, sophistry, and error. 
Passing into Switzerland, he saw Schaffhausen frozen quite 
across, and the water standing in columns where the 
cataract had formerly fallen. His Animated Nature, in 
which this is noticed, contains also masterly descriptions, 
from Ms own experience, of the wonders that present 
themselves to the traveller over lofty mountains ; and he 
adds that “ nothing can be finer or more exact than 
“Mr. Pope’s description of a traveller straining up the 



Hlu'plu'rd'H pij)(' (if ri'cd ; mid, imt'i iruiiscir at IuhI, Hcnt dll* 
to Ids broilit'r llciiiy* IIk* first sktdidi orwhiit was nriorwarils 
dX])aiid('d into tlui 7Var<7/rr, Who ciin douht that it would 
contain tin* germ of these ex(juisitc lines? 

I'/ti'riml blcHHUiga crtiwa jay carlicaL fricntl, 

And rdtiad Iiis tUvcHliig gunrdaia uniatH ultfiul ; 

IUchmM hu tlial whera ('Iicarrul rflirc 

To juume from toil, and trim tliair avaitinn tirn ; 
lUutw’d that ftbodc, whero want ami pain re}»air 
And ovtwy stranger fiiula a rtaidy chair ; 

Ulosa'd bo thorns ftsasta, with ainiplo jilrnty crown'd, 

Whorts all the nidily fatnily around 
lauigh at th(» JohIh or pmiika f lint novor fail, 

Or nigh with (iliy at Homo nioarnfid tnto, 

Or jiroMM tbo bfiMlifiil Mtrnngor to bi-i fond, 

And lourn the luxury of tiding good. 


Ileinenihering tiiUH iiis hrtdher'K humldc kindly lil'r, he 
had set in pleasant conlruHt hefore him tin- weak luxurinmr 
of Italy, and tins Htnrdy enjf»yment of the rude Swiss Innne. 
Observe in this following jmssage witli what an extjiUHite art 
of artltsHHimBH, if I may ho wpeiik, an nnstiuliml einiriirler m 
given to the verses by the recurring HoutulH in tlm rbyuii*H ; 
by the turn that is given to ptirlieubir words am! their repe 
tition ; and by tin- personal feeling, the nutmai human 

* (IlnVlT, wild I'clnU'd niltn.V nill'fili'tini dll >■» U totlh- nSy, •l«a!!lirlfy 

tt'lln tui (Mfvli'Itr'H UllliHli filitiiili (>J lliM ji. IV. Aii'l (i /tV/«sfrr, 

Skvii. :io) tlmt it wmi ln'd' lit’ f»r«t lrii<d n niiBtaiiu'd flij;}*! iii vprw, aiwl tlmi lw 
wnt fnitii Swil/iTlaiiii tlie fiOil hkci.-li .<r thi- '/'ritsvllfr t.. hk 
Mra. llmlmiii ((■Itt HH ; "Hill’ Imtli w’ni Icttrr.i l«i !il:» ffimils, whli'h li# wr**!# 
"Irma Hwit^i'iiiiiul. (ii'i'iiiuiiv. niul ItiUv. “ X’ntruliv,’ in /Vrj'« 14 . 


piithoH, wliicli iuvcstH tlie Hues with u churui hi* 
iniparteil to mere descriptive verse. 


My aonl, turn from tliem, turn we to survey 
'Whoro rougher elinies a nobler race display— 

'VVliero the bleak Swias tlieir stormy inauHlonH trtuul, 
And force a churliali soil for scanty bread. 

■No product hero the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his HW(U’d ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of Mfiy ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s lu'easL, 

■Hut meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even hero, content can spread n clmrm, 
Bedresfl the (dime, and all its I’ago disarm. 

Though poor llio peasant’s hut, his feasts though muaii, 
IJo sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble sbed — 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make liim loatlio bis vegetable mcuil”- 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toll, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to tins soil. 

Choorful at morn, ho wakes from short reposts, 

Breasts the keen air and carols as ho gotw ; 

With jiaticnt angle trolls the finny deep ; 

Or drives his venturous plough-Hliaro to the sleop ; 

Or Hcoks tins den where snow-tracks mark tins way. 

And drags the struggling savage iuLt) day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

Ho sits him down the monarch of a shad ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze— 

* U’lin uivt.1i nrlif.iAT. ..e+t.n . . .... .. 
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While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 17£ 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native -wilds impart, 

Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 

And e’en those hills, that round his mansion rise. 

Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies : 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 

And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast — 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 


Sucli was the education of thought and heart now taking 
the place of a more learned discipline in the truant wanderer; 
such the wider range of sympathies and enjoyment opening 
out upon his view ; such the larger knowledge that awakened 
in him, as the subtle percejptions of genius arose. More than 
ever was he here, in the practical paths of life, a loiterer 
and laggard ; yet as he passed from place to place, finding 
for his foot no solid resting-ground, no spot of aU the world 
that he might hope to call his own, there was yet sinking deep 
into the heart of the homeless vagrant that power and 
possession to which all else on earth subserves and is 
obedient, and which out of the very abyss of poverty and 
want gave him a right and title over all. 

For me your tributary stores combine ; 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

Descending into Piedmont he observed the floating bee- 


“ noatmg bco-lioiisc yields tlic propnctDi’ a (’oUHidcnina- 
“ income. Why a method siniihu* to this has never been 
“ adopted in England, where we have more gt'iith' rivern, 
“ and more flowery banks, than any other part of tin' world, 
“ I know not.” After this, proofs of his having Kt'ou hdorejun', 
Verona, Maiitna, and Milan, are apparent ; and in C'nrinlliia 
the incident occurred with which his faiuonH e«m)ilet 
has too liastily reproached a people, wlu'u, sinking with 
fatigue, after a long day’s toilsome walk, he was turned from 
a peasant’s hut at which lie implored a lodging. At I’atluii 
ho is supposed to have stayed some little tini(3 ; and here, it 
has boon asserted, though in this case also the? oHhdal 
records are lost, he received his degree. Here, or at 1 amvain, 
or at some other of these foreign universities where he alwayn 
boasted himself hero in tlio disputations to which Ids |»hili»» 
sophic vagabond refers, there can hardly bt? a ([uestion tbnt 
the degree, a very simple and accessible matter at any of 
them; was actually conferred. “Sir,” said Ihwwtdl t?i 
rlolmson, “ho disputed \m passage tlirough Kiirctpo.”* Of 
Ids having also taken a somewhat close survey of tlu>He count- 
less ac.adendc institutions of Italy, in tins luitlst of which 
Italian learning at this time witliered, <?vi(lc?nee is not 
wanting; and ho always thoroughly diHciiminated tin* 
character of that country and its people. 

hut small the bllas that sonae alono beatowii, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation known ; 

lu (lorid beauty groves and fields appear— 

Man sooms tho only growth that dwindlos bore ! 


Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 

Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 

Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue — 

And even in penance planning sins anew. 

It is a hard struggle to return to England ; but his steps 
are now bent that way. “My skill in music,” says the 
philosophic vagabond, whose account there will be little 
danger in accepting as at least some certain reflection of the 
truth, “ could avail me nothing in Italy, where every peasant 
“ was a better musician than I : but by this time I had 
“ acquired another talent which answered my puipose as 
“ well, and this was a skill in disputation. In all the foreign 
“universities and convents there are, upon certain days, 
“ philosophical theses maintained against every adventitious 
“ disputant ; for which, if the champion opposes with any 
“ dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, and 
“ a bed for one night. In tliis manner, then, I fought my 
“ way towards England ; walked along from city to city ; 
“ examined mankind more nearly ; and, if I may so express 
“ it, saw both sides of the picture.” 



CHAPTMl vr. 


PRUICIIAM SCHOOL AND OHITB HTllKHT. 

175(!--17/J7. 

It was on the Ist of IPcbriiary, 175(5, tint! Oliver (loUlHUiith 
stopped ui)ou the nhoro at Dover, and Htood again among Iuh 
counti'yinen. 

Btorii o’or oacli boBOin reason KoUIh hof Htnte, 

With daring aiina iiTogularly groat. 

X^riclu in their pjort, tloHanco in thoir «'y<\ 

I Hoo tlio lords of Iimuau kind pawH liy, 
lutout on high duBigxiB. . . 

Tho comfort of soeiiig it innst have btten nhont. all llie 
comfort to him. At tliis moment, thevc; in little dmiht, he 
had not a single farthing in his i)()cket ; tuul from the hirda 
of Immaii kind, intent t)n looking in any tUrtadiou bat hin, it 
wasmuchmore dinicult to got one than from the eareltJHH g«KHl- 
humoured poaHants of Franco or MandorH, In the struggle 
of ten clays or a fortniglit which it took Dim to get to I jondon, 
there is reason to suspect that ho attomptcul a‘* low comedy ” 
nerfomiance in a country birrn : anch at enu^ of the towim 



Chap. VI. J 


PECKHAM SCHOOL AND GKUB STEEET. 


friend or acquaintancej mtliout the knowledge or comfort 
of even one kind face, in the lonely, terrible, London 
streets. 

He thought he might find employment as an usher ; and 
there is a dark uncertain kind of story, of his getting a 
bare subsistence in this way for some few months, under a 
feigned name ; which had involved him in a worse distress 
but for the judicious silence' of the Dublin Doctor (Eadcliff), 
fellow of the college and joint-tutor with Wilder, to whom he 
had been suddenly required to apply for a character, and 
whose good-humoured acquiescence in his private appeal 
saved him from suspicion of imposture. Goldsmith showed 
his gratitude by a long, and, it is said, a most delightful 
letter to Eadcliff, descriptive of his travels ; now unhappily 
destroyed.* He also wrote again to liis more familiar Irish 


the writer rejoined {St. James' Chronicle, April 12, 14, 1774), “We never said 
“that he set up in Ireland. The country town alluded to is an English town, the 
“name of which is forgotten. But the Vriter of this and the former paragraph 
“assures the public that he had the anecdote from the Doctor’s own mouth.” 
Mr. Prior has quoted this, i. 201. 

* Percy’s friend, Camphell (in his Swrvey of the SovJth of Ireland, 286-9), gives 
an account of this incident from the recollections of RadclifFs widow, hut in ante- 
dating it before his foreign travel makes an evident mistake, which is silently 
corrected in the Percy Memoir, 37, where reference is made to GamphelTs hook. 
I now quote the latter : “ Upon his first going to England, he was in sucludistress, 
“that he would gladly have become an usher to a country school ; but so destitute 
“was he of Mends to recommend him, that he could not without difficulty obtain 
“even this low department. The master of the school scrupled to employ him 
“without some testimonial of his past life. Goldsmith referred him to his tutor 
“ at college for a character ; but all this while he went under a feigned name. 


siDread i^laisters for them, pomifl in their mortars, run with 
their medicines ; hut they, too, asked him for a character, 
and he had none to give.* At last a chemist of the name of 
Jacob took compassion upon him, and the late Conversation 
Sharp used to point out a shop at the corner of Monument 
Yard on Fish Street Hill, shown to him in his youth as this 
benevolent Mr. Jacob’s. Some dozen years later, Goldsmith 
startled a brilliant circle atBennet Langton’s or Sir Joshua’s 
with an anecdote of “ When I lived among the beggars in 
“ Axe Lane,” f just as Napoleon, fifty years later, appalled 
the party of crowned heads at Dresden with his story of 
“ When I was lieutenant in the regiment of La F6re.” The 
experience with the beggars will of course date before that 
social elevation of mixing and seUing drugs on Fish Street 
Hill. For doubtless the latter brought him into the comfort 
and good society on which lie afterwards dwelt with such 
unction, in describing the elegant little lodging at three shil- 
lings a week, with its lukewarm dinner served up between 

1Y57. two pewter plates from a cook’s-shop. 

Et. 29. Thus employed among the drugs, he heard one day that 


“ dilemma, and suffered to drag on a miserable life for a fewprobationaaymontlis.” 
Campbell goes on to state that the promised letter of thanks to Eadcliff ‘ ‘ contained a 
‘ ‘ comical narrative of his adventures from leaving Ireland to that time. His musical 
“talents had procured him a 'welcome reception 'wherever he went. My a'uthority 
“says, that her husband admii’ed this letter more than any part of his works.” 

* “ His threadbare coat, his nncontb figure, and Hibernian dialect, caused him 
“ to meet with repeated refusals.” Pei’cy Memoii', 38. 

+ “George Langtou told me that he was present one day” [it could not have 
been George, hnt no doubt was Bennet] “when Goldsmith (Dr. Oliver), in a 
“ circle of good company, began with, ‘When I lived among the beggars in Axe 
“ ‘Lane,’ Every one present was well acquainted with the varied habits of 


wiut, lit cinu'HC', lui’ uiH umy lumuiiy ; uut. uiawiiuNUiimuig 
it wiiH Sumliiy," lit' hhuI, nfU'rwni'dH ri*lnliuf| tlu' HUin’ilutf, 
“ iuul it in ti) lie HiippoHcd I whm in my lK*«t t’lutlu'.H, Slrigii 
" did utit kuiiw nil'. Slu'li i.s the tax tin* nufortuiudi' pay to 
“ povci'ly." Uo did not tail to huivo to iho uidurtuiudo t!u' 
It'HHous they Hliould ho taui^ltt by it. Uootuv SU'ij4li (lAmto H 
I >(irl(ir Sliipi, hmumrably immod in nu oarlioi' piipt' of tluH 
nui'mtivo) i*i’c'olU'(dod at hint bin frioud of two yvnrn none ■ 
and when lie did ao, added (ioldHinith, “ I fumid hiH heart 
“an warm aa ever, and he nhared Iuh purwe luul frieiulMliip 
“with mo during Ida eontiuuauee iu Loudon. With 
the lu'lp of tluH warm heart and friendly lUirHo, Hoeonileil 
hIho hy (lie good npotheeary .laeoh (“alio,” mivm ( 'otiKe, 
“ HHW in (loldfunilh tnleiitH above blh eoudiliou' i, he now 
“ rose from the upotlieeary’H drudge to he a phynieiun in a 
“ liumhle way,” in IhinkHide, Ssiulhwurk. t U wum nut n 
thriving huHinenH : poor pliyaieian to the piior ; hut it neeuird 
a ehange for the better, and hope wa« Htnuig iu him. 

An old Irinh aeipudnUiuee ami MehoohfeUow (Ihaittvi met 
him at thin time in the Htreeta. He wan iu a aiiit of green 
and gold, minembly old atid tariiiiihed; bi« wbirt iiml m rkcdoib 
uppeari'dto have been worn at leimt a fortnight; but be wdd 
lie wuH praetining pbyme, and iloing very well ! | It in bard to 
eonfeSH failure to oiie’H Hehool-felluw. 

( Uu' next glini|JH;e, tUougb imt more hutiMiaetosw , t * laore 
profeshtoiial. 'I'lie green and gold have fmb d ipute out, iiiio 
a riiHly I nil - ( rininietl Idaek auit: (he porketfi o| wdiieli, like 
thoHi' of the piu-l'-i in innnmerable fniTen, overflow w itb }!ii|M*rii. 


Tlic coat in accond-liiuul vclvcd, cunt-oH' logncy of a iiioro 
*• 29- successful brother of the craft; the enue, the wi^, have nervetl 
more, fortmiato owners ; and the humbh^ pruetitiouer of 
Bankside is fcL'linpjthe pulse of a jjsitient humbh*r than hiiii” 
self, whose courteous entroaticH to be allowcnl to ri'IievtJ him 
of the hat lio keeps pressed (»ver his heart, he more 
courteously but firmly declines. Beneath the hat in a lat'i^e 
patch in the rusty velvet, which he thus eoneeuls. 

But he cannot conceal the starvation which is anain 
iinponding. hlven tlio poor printer’s workman he ntteuds, 
can see liow hardly in that respect it goes with him ; nml 
finds courage oius day to suggest that bis innster has hemi 
kind to elcver men before, now, has visiti'd Mr. rfohuHoii in 
spunghig-houses, and might be serviceable to a pool* 
physician. For his master is no less than hlr. Samuel 
Bichardson, of Salislmry Court and Barsou’s Green, printer, 
and autlior of Glansm. The hint is KueecKsful; ami Gtdd- 
smith, appointed reader and eorreelor to the press* in 
Salisbmy Court,— admitted now and then even to tin* paj'hmr 
of Uicliardson himself, and there grimly smihul upiiii by its 
chief literary ornament, great poet of tlu? day, tht' author of 
the Niffht hojie in llternturo ouee more. 

He. begins a tragiidy. ‘With what modest t'xpeetation, with 
what cheerful, simple-hearted deh'renee to critical tdijection, 
another of his Kdinburgh fellow-studentH, l)o<‘tor Ffur, will 
relate to us. 

DoHwoll B eniunoration of tho ontploynientii nf IiIh {nlvcmity ia Btrh'tly 
“ aH far aw it COGS. Ah I onen nliHn™..! +,.0.. I.. I, ........ I... .t; t.r , . 


“ From the time of Goldsmith’s leaving Edinburgh, in the year 1754 
“ I never saw him till 1756, when I was in London, attending the 
“ hospitals and lectures ; early in January” [1756 is an evident mistake 
for 1757] “ he called upon me one morning before I was up, and on my 
“ entering the room, I recognised my old acquaintance, dressed in a 
“ rusty full-trimmed black suit, with his pockets full of papers, which 
“ instantly reminded me of the poet in Garrick’s farce of Lethe. 
“ After we had finished our breakfast, he drew from his pocket a part 
“ of a tragedy ; which he said he had brought for my correction ; 
“ in vain I pleaded inability, when he began to read, and every part 
“ on which I expressed a doubt as to the propriety, was immediately 
“ blotted out. I then more earnestly pressed him not to trust to my 
“judgment, but to the opinion of persons better qualified to decide on 
“ dramatic compositions, on which he told me he had submitted his 
“ production, so far as he had written, to Mr, Eichardson, the author of 
“ Clarissa, on which I peremptorily declined offering another criticism 
“ on the performance. The name and subject of the tragedy have 
“ unfortunately escaped ray memory, neither do I recollect with exact- 
“ ness how much he had written, though I am inclined to believe that 
“ he had not completed the third act ; I never heard whether he after- 
“ wards finished it. In this visit I remember his relating a strange 
“ Quixotic scheme he had in contemplation of going to decipher the 
“ inscriptions on the written rwountahxs,* though he was altogetlier 
“ ignoi'ant of Arabic, or the language in which they might be supposed 
“ to be written. The salary of £300 per annum, which had been left 
“ for the purpose, was the temptation ! ”t 

Temptation indeed ! Tlie head may well be full of projects 
of any kind, when the pockets are only full of papers. But 
not, alas, to decipher inscriptions on the written monntains, 
only to preside over pot-hooks at Peckliam, was doomed to 
be the lot of Goldsmith. One Doctor Milner, known still as 
the author of Ijatin and Greek grammars useful in their day, 


kept a sckool tliere ; Ms son* was among tnese young ajuin- 
biirgk fellow-students with Oliver, come up, like Farr, Sleigh, 
and others, to their London examinations ; and thus it 
happened that the office of assistant at the Peckham 
academy befell. “All my ambition now is to live,” he may 
well be supposed to have said, in the words he afterwards 
placed in the mouth of yoimg Primrose. He seems to have 
been installed at nearly the beginning of 1757. An attempt 
has been made to show that it was an earlier year, but on 
grounds too unsafe to oppose to known dates in his life. The 
good people of Peckham have also cherished traditions of 
Goldsmith House, as what was once the school is now fondly 
designated; which may not safely be admitted here. Broken 
window-panes have been religiously kept, for the supposed 
treasure of Ms hand -writing;! and old gentlemen, once 
Doctor Milner’s scholars, have claimed, against ever}'' reason- 
able e-ndence, the honour of having been whipped by the 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield. But nothing is with 
certainty known, save what a daughter of the scliool-masttn' 
has related. 

At the end of the century Miss Hester Milner, “ an 
“ intelligent lady, the youngest, and only remaining of 
“ Doctor MiMer’s ten daughters,” was still ahve, and very 
willing to tell what she recollected of their old usher. An 
answer he had given herself one day to a question which, as 
it interested her youth, had happily not ceased to occupy 
and interest her old age, seemed to have retained all the 
strong impression wMch it first made upon her. Her 
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hear many arguments and differences in doctrine or 17 
dogma discussed ; and, in connection with, these, it seems to iEt, 
have occurred to her one day to ask Mr. Goldsmith what 
particular commentator on the Scriptures he would recom- 
mend ; when, after a pause, the usher replied, with much 
earnestness, that in his hehef common-sense was the best 
interj)reter of the sacred writings.* 

What other reminiscences she indulged took a lighter and 
indeed humourous tone. He was very good-natured, she 
said ; played all lands of tricks on the servants and the 
hoys, of which he had no lack of return in kind; told 
entertaining stories ; “ was remarkably cheerful, both in the 
“family and with the young gentlemen of the school ; ” and 
amused everybody with his flute. Two of his practical 
jokes on Doctor Mihier’s servant, or footboy, were thought 
worth putting in a notebook by the worthy gentleman,! a 
neighbour of Miss Milner’s at Islington, to whom she related 
them. Thinking that they somewhat pleasantly illustrated 
the “ humour and cheerfuhiess of Goldsmith,” he was careful, 
after “receivmg them from Miss Milner on drinking tea 
“ with her,” to write them down immediately on his return 
liome. And as even biography has its critics jealous for its 
due and proper dignity, the present writer had perhaps better 
anticipate a possible objection to these and other anecdotes 
which in this narrative will first be read, by pleading also 
the apology of Miss Milner’s friend, that “ however trivifd 
“ they may be, there are some young persons to whom they 
“ may prove acceptable.” 


neigliboxirlioud had inspirad liiui. 'riiis youthful }*Iu1Uh 
seems toliavo ratlier HiuldeuI}' quithal Kcrviet' ami hark 
to her homo in Yorkshire, leaving hehiml her n Hurf td’ halh 
promise that she w<mld Home day send William a letter ; 
whie.h, eveiyhody hut William of ctuirse km*w wiw tuily hi-r 
good-natured way of g('iting rid of importunity : he, however, 
liaviiig a fixed persuasion that the letter wouhl eome, every 
morning would wateh the jmstumn as he pasned, and luH-nme 
at last so wretedied with diHuppointmeut that Cluldsmith 
good-naturedly devised an attempt to eure tlu^se unfounded 
expectations. In a servant-girrH hand elaborately iniitnled, 
and with such language and apidling as would exiudly hit idT 
the longed-for letter out of Yorkshire f“ tin* Indy who told 
“ mo the anecdote,” inteiqaiHCH the narrator. '* nnw it lad'ore 
“ it was sent”), (loldsmith prejmred an epistle from rhillin 
whieh was to convey to William, in eHi'et. that nhe hntl for 
various reasons delayed writing, hut was now to inform him 
that a young man, hy trade a glass-grinder, was paying Ium 
addresses to Iier, that she had not givmi Idiu inueh 
encouragement hut her ndations were ntrongly for the 
match, tlmt she, however, often thought of William, and 
must conclude hy saying that Honudhing must now he ihme 
one way or another, &c. c^c. Properly sealetl ami ilireeted, 
one of the young gentlemen hud it in charge from (lohlsmith 
to take in the letters on the postmau’s next visit, plaee tliin 
among them, and hand them all to the footlasy ; “ the young 
gentlemen being in the habit of running townrdM the diii»r 
“ whenever tlic nostmun VTiJtdn ln« “ ti*. I.! ... . 


contents to anybody, tlie fact of something having happened 
as revealed itself in William’s increased air of 

importance, as formerly was shadowed forth, in the silent 
excitement which Mr. Bickerstaffe observed in his servant- 
maid, the fact afterwards discovered of her having put 
tm a new pair of garters. Nevertheless, for the rest of the 
day, Goldsmith let the potion work which was to effect the 
cure ; and not till night did he disturb it by the startling 
question, addressed to the servant-man on his walking into 
the kitchen, “ So, William, you have had a letter from York- 
“ shire ? Well, what does she say to you ? Come, now, 
“ tell me all about it.” William recovered his surprise, con- 
fessed the letter, but would say nothing more. “Yes,” 
nodding his head ; “ but I shall not tell you, Mr. Goldsmith, 
“anything about it; no, no, that will never do.” “What, 
“nothing?” No. “Not if she says she’ll marry you?” 
No. “ Not if she has married an3^body else ? ” No. “ Well 
“ then,” says Goldsmith, “ suppose, William, I tell you 
“ what tlie contents of the letter are. Come,” he added, 
looking at a newspaper he held in his hand, “ I will read you 
“ your letter just as I find it here ; ” and he read it accord- 
ingly, word for word, to his amazed listener, who at last cried 
out very angrily, “ You use me very ill, Mr. Goldsmith ! you 
“ have opened my letter.” The sequel was a full explanation 
by the good-natured usher, and such kindlj^ advice not in 
future to exj)ect any letter more real than that which had 
been written to cure him of his folly, that, according to 
Miss Milner, “poor William was then induced to believe 


7, '57. obstinato iiotioiiB of his own, \vhh*li it whh Hid vti'v i'liny lu 

dissipate by ordinary inodes t)f persunHion. (dn* id 
Miss Milner told our informant, was a prejniHti-rtms e?dininte 
of liis eapaeity to do astonishing things, whiidi utihialy rlMe 
could attempt, in the eating ami drinking way, I’ln' wladc 
kitchen laughed at him ; Imt uf eourse refused t«» n«’ee|d !uh 
cliallengo for a trial at some poisttuous draught, t»r lure unfit 
for a (Jliristian. d’hey enlisted (tohlsmith at hint, Imwever, 
who, having promised to administer edrreetii'U hi this very 
oecentric vanity, tl ms eonmieneed pri-pnruti(ins. He proeitred 
a pieces of uncoloiiri'd (dieshire elu-ese, ndied it up in the furm 
of a candle about an iiieli in hmgth, and, twisting n Int (d 
white pai)ur to the size, of a wusk, and blacking its extremity, 
thrust it into one uf the ends of tlie eheese. whieh he flnUt 
put into a candleHtick over tiu* kitelien lireplaee, taking care 
that in anothor, by the side of it, then* shouhl he plaeed the 
end of 1.1 real candle, in size, and ujipenrauee e\aetly the .name. 
Everything thus ready, in came William, and was htndght 
way ehallengod by tins nslier to elisplay what he had i.ffen 
boasted of, in a trial with liimHidf. *' Vtni eat yuiuier piei’e 
" of eandle,” said he, taking down tin* eheese*. "and 1 aill 
“ eat tliis.” William assented rather drily. " I have no 
“ objection to begin,” eonlinued (lohlsmith, " but ht»th must 
“ finish at the same time." William lunlded, hwik Iuh 
portion of candle, and, still reluetiuit, lookial ruefully on 
with the otlier servants while (iohlsmith hegan giutwing 
away at his supposed share, making tcwrihle wry faer} 4 . 
With no heart or stomiitdi for a like luwavoun* meat. 


This had the seeming effect of a sudden triumph over the 
challenger, which made the kitchen ling with laughter ; and 
William, less distressed with his real sufferings, now that all 
was over, than elated by his fancied victory, took upon him 
to express sympathy for the defeated usher, and really 
wondered why he had not, like himself, swallowed so nauseous 
a morsel all at once. “ Why truly,” replied the usher, with 
undisturbed gravity, “ my hit of candle, William, was no 
“ other than a hit of very nice Cheshire cheese, and therefore, 
“ William, I was unwilling to lose the relish of it.” 

Nor were these the only stories related of the obscure 
usher at Doctor Milner’s school. Others were told, though 
less distinctly remembered, having less mirth and more 
pathos in their tone ; but the general picture conveyed by 
Miss Milner’s recollections was that of a teacher as boyish 
as the boys he taught. With his small salary, it would seem, 
he was always in advance. It went for the most part. Miss 
Milner said, on the day he received it, in relief to beggars, 
and in sweetmeats for the younger class. Her mother would 
observe to him at last : “ You had better, Mr. Goldsmith, 
“ let me keep your money for you, as I do for some of the 
“ young gentlemen ; ” to which he would good-humouredly 
answer, “In truth, madam, there is equal need.”* 

All this, at the same time, is very evidently putting the 
best face upon the matter, as it was natural Miss Milner 
should. But in sober fact, and notwithstanding the tricks 
on William, notwithstanding these well-remembered childish 
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“ lit iVrkImiu," Huiil an old iVicml vrry innuffutly one slay, 
in a counuon imtverliial |ihraHr; but (toblHiuith retblrtu-tl, 
and iisked if he lufunt to jiflVont him.* N'or c-an we fail to 
ri'call the tmio in which he afterwards nlhuled fn thin motir 
of life. When, two years later, In* trleil l<» liersnutle j»e».jdf 
that a Ki’lidiilmaster was nf iiurn* imjmrtance in tin* state thnn 
to be neglected and left to Ktarvi?, lu' desertbeil what lie hm{ 
known tiuMvell. ** 'rhe usher,” lie wrote, in tin* hixth number 
of the /h‘e, “ is gi'iim'iilly the lau{4hin}t"^t‘'‘’ii “f the m IuhiI. 
” hivery trick is jdayed upon him ; the midity of htn utHiiiiera, 
” his dri^sH, or his lan^niai^i', is a fund of eternnl riilteuie ; 
“ the master liiinsidf iioiv and then eunnot avoitl joinin|.t in 
“ the hiuf(li, and the poor wretch, cternnlly rcHentini^ this ijl- 
“ usage, lives in a state of ivar with all tlm family. 'I'liiH in 
“ a very pvopor person, is it nut, to give chiUlren a relish for 
“loarning? Tliey must esteem learning vc-ry ntuch, vvlic-n 

Jyuii>p, XXIV. tilt. Ho wiiutil U'll tunny <<t Iti'* 

HayH (Jiu)ko, "liut tliu little sliit'i/ of Ptekhitm sehiml In' itlwaya i-ur, fnlly " 

Lot iiu! nut auit tluwo muilluotiniiH III' Mix HraL'r Miltn r .{n-ta.g winu 

HfoiuK ill mo im iiitoioHtiiiK luiMMuy'i. iVnin uu iifliolt' I.3, M, K,,,;,-, ,i, j|» 

(I'l'iillniiiin'K Mtt'jiiiiitr, uu tlu> noimmnn ul’ lu-r iloalti i*l n tu-.ni in 

.(iimmry ISIV. Tim uj.i-iiiuf' j-ouiiHk, elioitoi l.y tli.« Lo t . f , aitru.tu.j.; ttr.- 
iliMOiiiawH Ilf tWii iIIhmi'iiUiik luittisti-rH, “iml nliko in t!o it r. m. ..4/' |.»,f 

ttilii iioillmr uf wle-m ulm ijimrirlic-ii, m-fiim In iiuj.ly llial "Ln h»4 |.r*.8)|. .| Lv cL. 
oarly mlvioo i.riu r Ifitlii r'H i<|ii imltor In uml |,iii a h, 

“Slio iiov'or Irniil.lol horm-ir imioli w itli ,ij,roulntivn Hn.l m. ,t .■ 

iiiiiiiiltilily tliwpi'hiMt tu ivi’uivi' IiikI rimtinii (I'nui pH«i mrn .•I' 

“Mra. Milimr iiuhmouhoiI uii rxin-llnut, timkT.-,tiiii.liiiK, ii«i.r.*vr4 hy n ur-.tv ih-m 
“ itriliiuiry dogruo u( rulliTtimi. In ikthuii, iiuiuiKTa, mji 4 ao.niuriwpnt,!, siJu' »!« 

iiltiigtjLhoi' Ilf tlitj iilii nriitiuL ILt utijivurHuliiiii wiw ttn4 

“ Him tiiiiolmd on inti'rowtiijg mid wsm iiltui^Hj with jnf .jsmai .t* 

“ llioin. Willi Kroiioli (iml Iljilhui Him whh woH ao<iursuilr4.‘* (,'rnt. 

‘.!7S. Mr. Kviuih nililu Hint wlm luul hIhu bili.n! f . .. .... , 1 


tlu^ I t'ckluun (liscttiiuiiris, wlH'ii Ju* liilkt'u ol tlu' [HHir usut'r 
ol)]4'cul it) slfi'j) in lilt' siimt* bt'tl with llu' bri'iicii it')icln‘r, 
“ who (lisinrhs him for an hour ovcry iii|.fht In piiporinff iunl 
“ lillolin^^ his Iniir ; ami Klinkn worst! tiuin a carrion wilh 
" his ninciil ponialunis, when he lays his Ijcud heslth* hiiii 
“ on the holster," ^^'ho will not think, moreover, til' (leorge 
Primrose ami his cousin ? “ Ay," cried he, " tins is indeed 

" H Very pretty caretn’ that has heeii idialked out lor yon. I 
" have ht'en an usher at a luairdini^-sidiool inysidf; and may 
“ I di(‘ hy an anodyiu! necklace, hut i had rather he 
“ umler-turnlu'y in Newj^ate. 1 was up ejirly and late : I 
“ was hrowheat hy the master, hateil for my Ufjfly face hy tins 
" unstress, worried hy (he hoys." h’imdly, in the only 
auecilote that rests on ot her sale antliority than Miss Milner's, 
there is (|uite HulVudent reason in fact, {’or adoplitjii of tin* 
same tone. 

Mr. Sammd Hishojt, whose sons have had distinction in 
the tdiurch, wtui a Petdiliam Hclmlar, and the story is 
told UH it was reetdved from oiu’ of tin* sons,’* *' When 
“ amusing his younger companions during play-lnnirs wilh 
“ tlie lluh*, and expatiating on the phamures derived from 
" muHic, in atldition to its advantagi'S in siadefy as a gentle- 
■' iminlike acijuirmneiil, a pert h*)y, looking at his situation 
*' ami jjersoiial di aidvanfagi’s with Hotnething of eonfempl. 
“ rmlely replied to the elTeet that hr sUl’ely eoldd Hot i’oiedihT 
" lumseir a gentlejium: an olVeiiet' wldidi, though followed 
*' liy eiuistisement, diseijtuM'rted and jjniiieii Inm extremely." 
'I’hnt the piiiu td’ this periotl ot‘ his life, whieh ev<‘U at its 



g!itliov(!d fro'ui, tlio. HHiiK', tuiihnril.y, Wlicn tlu' tl 
iiKlicr waK a colobvati’d man, yonufj; BiHliop, wall, 
TiOiidon witli liia nowly-marrital wifa, Jiiat his tihl t 
(Goldsmith vncofjfuisod him instuiiily, ns a hul In* lui 
■fond of at Ihudcham, and (‘luhraccal him with ddi'fhl 
joy imu’oaso.d wlum Mr. Bishop nnuh' known his wil 
tlm introdimtion had not uiiHoitlod tho child’s imii^t 
kind man’s heart. It was still tlu* hoy hefovo hin 
Master Bishop; tho hid ho usod to cram with fri 
swoctnuaits, to tho judicious ln»rror of tho IV 
“ CJomo, my ho^y,” ho said, as his oyo foil uptm a 1 
woman standhif^ at tho corntT of tho stroot, ‘'coim 
“ I am delighted to soi^ you. I must treat you to 
‘‘ thing. What shall it ho ? Will you havt? soiuo u 

Sam,” added (Joldsinith, siuhhmly, “ hava* you soi 
“picture hy Sir Joshua Ki'ymdds ? Have you st 
“Sam? Have you got an engraving?” Not to 
negligent of tho rising fame of his old proco)»ior, hj 
tolhu’ of the story, “ my fntln'r rc'.pliod that In* In 
“yet ]iroc.uv(al it; In* was just funuKhiug his hous 
“ hud iixisl up<m tho spot tho print was to ot-cii 
“ soon as ho was ready to roiudvc it.” “ Sam,” ro 
Ooldsinith with Homo luuotion, “If your picture hm 
“ puhlishod, I should md have waited an hour u 
“ having it.” 

But let mo not antieipsitc* thoso hedtor days, lie 
tho Ik'cddiam usher, and humhlo sittf-r at Doctor M 
hoard, whore it chauc.od tliat (irilliths the hooksi'IIe 


Chap. VI.] PECKHAM SCHOOL AND GRUB STREET. 

was opposition in the field ; Archibald Hamilton the hook- 175 
seller, with the powerful aid of SmoUett, had set afloat the iEt. 
Critical Revieio ; the talk of the table turned upon this, and 
some remarks by the usher attracted the attention of Griffiths. 

He took liiin aside : “ Could he furnish a few specimens of 
“ criticism ? ” The offer was accepted, and the specimens;* 
and before the close of April 1757, Goldsmith was bound by 
Griffiths in an agreement for one year. He was to leave 
Doctor Milner’s, to board and lodge with the bookseller, to 
have a small regular salary, and to devote himself to the 
Monthly Beview.\ 

One sees something like the transaction in the pleasant 
talk of George Primrose. “ ‘ Come, I see you are a lad 

‘ of spirit and some learning, what do you thinlc of 
“ ‘ commencing author, lilce me ? You have read in books 
“ ‘ no doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade ; at 
“ ‘ present I’ll show you forty very dull fellows about town 
“ ‘ that live by it in opulence. All honest, jog-trot men, 

“ ‘ who go on smoothly and dully, and write history and 
“ ‘ politics, and are praised : men, sir, who, had they been 
“ ‘ bred cobblers, would all their lives have only mended 
“ ‘ shoes, but never made them.’ Finding that there was 
“ no great degree of gentility affixed to the character of an 
“ usher, I resolved to accept his proposal ; and having the 
“ highest respect for literature, hailed the antiqua mater 



“ of (xruh Street witli rovcrcnco. 1 tlion^lit it my ^dory 
“ to pursue a track wliitOi Drydoii and Otway trod Lc-fort; uk;.” 
Tlic differeiico of fact and fic.tion here will Ix', that j^lory liad 
notliing to do Avith this matter. Oriniths and {j[loiy wero, not 
to he thought of together. Tlu; sorrowful road scemcul tlu^ 
last that Avas left to him : and he ent('r('d it. 

On this track, then — tak(m by foAV sma-essfully, taken 
happily by fcAV, though not on that account the h'ss in 
every age the choice of men of genius — w(‘ stus Ooldsniith, 
in liis tAvcnity -ninth year, Avithout the liberty of choic.e, in 
slieer and bare necessity, calling a,fter calling having slippe.d 
fvom him, launched for the first time, d'ho iirospeid of 
unusual gloom might Inmi damped tin' ardour of a more 
cheerful adventurer. 

Fielding had died in shattered hope and fortune, at 
Avhat should have been his prime of life, three, years before ; 
within the next two years, poor and mad, (lollius Avas 
fated to descciiid to his early grave; ; Smolhstt Avas tougbly 
fighting for his every-day’s existence; and .lolmson, within 
some half-dozen months, had been teaiaut of a, spungiiig- 
honst;. No man tlirovc that Avas coinu'cted Avith letters, 
unless he Avert; also connected Avitli their trade and 
merchandist!, and, like Uichardson, could print as av(; 11 as 
Avrito books. 

“ Had some of those.,” cried Hmollett, in his bitterness, 
“ who were pleased tt) call themselves my friends, heem at 
“ any pains to deserve the character, and told me; ingenu- 
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“ on tins side the water as you imagine. I don’t find that 
“ Genius, the 

‘ rathe primrosej which forsaken dies,’ 

“ is iDatronised hy any of the nobility . . . writers of the first 
“ talents are left to the capricious patronage of the public. 
“ After all, a man will make more by the figures of arithmetic 
“ than tlie figures of rhetoric, unless he can get into the 
“ trade wind, and then he may sail secure over Pactolean 
“ sands.” * 

It was, in truth, one of those times of transition which 
j)ress hardly on all whose lot is cast in them. The patron 
was gone, and the public had not come ; the seller of books 
had as yet exclusive command over the destiny of those 
who wrote them, and he was dij05cult of access — without 
certain prospect of the trade wind, hard to move. “ The 
“ shepherd in Virgil,” Avrote Johnson to Lord Chesterfield, t 
“ grew acquainted with love, and found him a native 
“ of the rocks.” Nor had adverse circumstances been 
without their effect upon the hterary character itself.! 
Covered with the blanket of Boyse, and sheltered by the 
night-cellar of Savage, it had forfeited less honour and 
self-respect than as the paid client of the ministries of 
Walpole and Henry Pelham. As long as its pohtical 
services were acknowledged by offices in the state ; as long 

* Letter to his school-fellow, Matthew Smith. Life, i. 38. 
f WorJes (Ed. 1825), i. xli. 

J If any one would see a sketch, by the hand of a master, of what the career 

of t.llfi nin.n CfiTier.allv W.n.a who lived bv 1itj>rn+.llre in +.lna ■nmn+obod infor-i/oT let 
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757. as the course wit of Prior eoulcl be paid by an embassy, or 
t. 2y. the (Iclie.ato humour of Addison win its way to a seeri'tary- 
ship ; while Steele and Congr('V(‘, Swift and (Say, sat at 
ministers’ tables, and were not without weight in (aibinet 
councils ; its slavery might not have been h'ss real than in 
later years, yet all externally went Avell with it. 'rimugh 
even flat apostaey, as in ParnelPs case, miglit in those days 
lift literature in rank, while unpureliaseable imh'pendeuee, 
as in that of De. Foe, d('preased it into e.outempt and ruin ; 
— though, for the nu'.re hope of gain to be got from it, smh 
nobodicH as Mr. llugbes and Mr. i‘hilips wt're w'orth pro- 
pitiating by dignifi(’d public em])loymimtH ;• still, it -wnH 
esteemed by the crowd, because not wholly shut out from 
the rank and consideration which worldly nnmns (uadd give' to 
it. “The middle ranks,” said (loldsniitU truly, in speaking 
of that period,* “ generally imitatt' the great, and applauded 
“ from fashion if not from fcadiiig.” But wlnm juiotlier state of 
things succeeded ; when politicians bad too much shrciwdncss 
to despise the luslps of the pen, and too little! inti'll(!ct to 
honour in any way its chums or iniluenct' ; wduiu it was 
thought that to strike at its dignity, was to command its 
(iomplete subservience; when corruption in its grosser forms 
had become chic'f director of political intrigue, and it w'a,s 
less the stati'sman’s olllce to wheedb' a. vott' than the 
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reacted upon liim ; wlio flung a stigma on liis pursuits, and 
made tlie name of man-of-letters the synonyme for dishonest 
hireling. Of the fifty thousand pounds which the Secret 
Committee fomid to have been expended by Walpole’s 
ministry on daily scribblers for their daily bread, not a 
sixpence was received, either then or when the Pelhams 
afterwards followed the example, by a writer whose name is 
now enviably known. All went to the Guthries, the 
Amhersts, the Arnalls, the Ralphs, and the Oldmixons ; 
and while a Mr. Cook was pensioned, a Harry Fielding 
solicited Walpole in vain. What the man of genius 
received^ unless the man of rank had wisdom to adorn it by 
befriending him, was nothing but the shame of being 
confounded, as one who lived by iismg the pen, with those 
who lived by its prostitution and abuse. 

It was in vain he strove to escape this imputation ; it 
increased, and it clove to him. To become author was to 
be treated as adventurer ; a man had only to write, to be 
classed with what Johnson calls the lowest of all human 
beings, the scribbler for party. One of Fielding’s remarks, 
under cover of a grave sneer, conveys a bitter sense of 
tills injustice. “ An author, in a country where there is no 
“ public provision for men of genius, is not obliged to be a 
“ more disinterested patriot than any other. Why is he, 
“ whose livelihood is in liis pen, a greater monster in using 
“it to serve liimself, than he who uses his tongue for the 
“ same purpose ? ” 

Nor was the injustice the work of the vulgar or unthinking : 


757. Olio liacl told William Pitt that a lunv mail of merit, cullcul 
Cloldsmitli, waa about to try tlu* pmfi'.ssiou of literature, ho 
would have turned asidi! in Koorii. it had lauai suilleii'ut to 
throw douht upon the c.ariuT of Kdmuud Burke, that, in this 
very your, ho opime.d it with the writinj^ of a hook.^ It was 
Horace Walpole’s vast suriirise, four year.s later, that so 
sensible a man as “ yonnp[ Mr. Bnrki'” should not have 
“ worn oir his authorism y<‘t. He tldudis tluua- is nothiiiff so 
“ eharminfj; as writers, and to bi^ oin?. He will know better 
“ one of these days.”! 

Such was the wcaddly account of literature, wlum, as 1 
have said, dciserh'd by tlui patron, and not yet supported 
by the public, it was committed to tiu' mercies of tlio 
bookaeller. They were few and rare. It was the mission 
of (Tolinson to extend thorn, and to replace the writtu*’H cruft, 
in even its worldliest view, on a dip^nilied and honourable 
basis; but Johnson’s work was just boj^un. He was him- 
self, as yet, oiu! of the meaner workers for hire ; and Ibou^di. 
already author of the Dlctuman/, wasttai jj;lad in this very year 
to have Kubort Dodsh^’s j^iiinea for writiuff \)ura{j:rnphs in the 
I'jondon Chwnlde. “ Had you, sir, bt>eii an author of the 
“ lower class, one of those who are paid by tlu! sluHit,” remon- 
strated worthy printer Bowyer with an author who (amid pay, 
wlio (lid not need to be paid, and who would not lui trilled 
with by the man of types.! Hf the lower class, unlik(‘ that 
dignitary Mr. John dacksoii, still was Samuel .lolmsou ; be 
was but a drub Street man, juiid by tlu! sheet, when 
Goldsmith entered GruL Sf.rc(‘t. tiro-indbud weif.io' and 


Periodicals were tlie fashion of the day. They were the 1 
means of those rapid returns, of that perpetual interchange ^ 
of bargain and sale, so fondly cared for by the present 
arbiters of literature ; and were now, universally, the 
favourite channel of literary speculation. Scarcely a week 
passed in which a new magazine or paper did not start into 
life, to perish or survive as might be. Even Fielding had 
turned from his Jonathan Wild the Great, to his Jacobite’s 
Journal and True Patriot; and, from his Tom Jones and 
Amelia, sought refuge in his Covent Garden Journal. We 
have the names of fifty-five papers of the date of a few years 
before this, regularly published every week.* A more im- 
portant literary venture, in the nature of a review, and with 
a title expressive of the fate of letters, the Qruh Street 
Journal, had been brought to a close in 1737. Six j^ears 
earlier than that, for a longer life, Cave issued the first 
number of the Gentleman’ s Maganne. Griffiths, aided by 
Ralph, Kippis, Langhorne, Grainger, and others, followed 
with the earliest regular lievicw which can be said to have 
succeeded, and in 1749 began, on whig principles, that 
publication of the Monthly which lasted till our own day. 
Seven years later, the tories opposed it with the Critical, 
which, with slight alteration of title, existed to a very recent 
date, more strongly tainted with higli-church advocacy and 
quasi-popish ininciples than when the first number, sent 
forth under the editorship of Smollett in March 1756, was 
on those very grounds assailed. In the May of tliat year of 
Goldsmith’s life to which I have now arrived, another Review, 



sanguine iieai't oi <.nivor Uoldsinitli, ivluni, uu(ii>r i hv wuifuo 
eye of Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths, now proviiltTH nf his lu-tl uit 
board, he sat down in the hookHclh'r’s jmrlour in I’ntfr!i"Htr 
Eow somewhat sarcastically faced witli tin? Hi^^n (»f Tisi 
Dunciad, to begin his engagement on the MoiUhlt/ /ferieir. 
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RKVlKWINd FOR MR. AND MllB. (iRtFFITim. 

17fi7. 

Titi'i UK'imH (if (ixislcuc.c', Iting Hoiif'lii, Hoenunl ilniK to ba 
bumd, wIk'H, ill Iuh twi’iiiy-nintli .voiir, Oliver ( lohlKiuitli sat ^ 
down to till* precariouH tiiHk>\vork of Author hy hroroHHioiu 
lit* had I'Xi'rtfd no c.oulrol over the cireiuuHtauei'H in whieh 
he took up the pen : imr had any friendly external aid, in 
an inipulHo of klndin'HH, olfereil it tt> his hand. 'I’o hcs 
Hwadilled, rocked, and dandled into authorahip ia the lot of 
more fortunate men: it was witli (loldHinith the Kterii and 
laat iTHoureo of liia Ktruggle with adverHity. Ah in the 
eountry"htirn ha vvtaiUl have played Soruh or Richard ; uh lu* 
]ireKerihed for the poorer tluui hiiUHelf at BaukHidtu iinlil 
woi’Me than their utatcHHitieH ilrove him to herd with tlu! 
heggarn in Axi* Lane; an in Salishury ( kairt he ctirreelecl 
the preHH among Mr. UieliardHon’h workmen, on 'I'ower Hill 
<loled tuit phyHte over Mr. ihieoli'H eouutm’, and at lh»ekham 
clispeiiHed the mort'- naUHeatiug doHe to young gentlemen 
<»f Doctor Mihier’a acadeuiv : he had here entered into 
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his 23rivations, was at this hour, more than it had ever been, 
dim, distant, cold. A practical scheme of literary life had 
as yet struck no root in his mind ; and the assertion of 
later years, that he was past thirty before he was really 
attached to hteratime and sensible that he had found his 
vocation in it, is no doubt true. What the conditions of his 
present employment were, he Imew well : that if he had 
dai’ed to indulge any hopes of finer texture, if he liacl shown 
the fragments of his poem, if he had produced the acts of 
the tragedy read to Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths 
must have taken immediate counsel on the expenses of his 
board. He was there, as he had been in other ]olaces of 
servitude, because the dogs of hunger were at his heels.* 

* la a paper fall of eloquence and iumonr 'wliicli Mr. De Quincey "wrote xtpon the 
subject of this biography in the Noi'th British Revieio, so different an opinion is 
funned from that -which I offer of this Gri-ffiths-agreement, as "well as of my con- 
trast betu-een the position of the man-of-letters in Goldsmith’s day and that of the 
men of Queen Anne, "w-hile the grounds of difference are so amusingly expressed, that 
the reader •nUl probably thank me for quoting the passage. I should premise that 
Smart’s agreement, alluded to in the outset, "will be found described, post, Book iii. 
Chap. X. ‘ ‘ The pauperised (or Grub Street) section of the literary body, at the date of 
“ Goldsmith’s taking service amongst it, "was (in Mr. Forster’s estimate) at its very 
“lowest point of depression. And one comic presumption in favour of that notion 
“we ourselves remember; "vlz., that Smart, the prose translator of Horace, and a 
“ well-built scholar, actually let himself out to a monthly journal on a regular 
“lease of ninety-nine years. What could move the rapacious puhlishei* to draxv 
the lease for this monstrous term of years, we cannot conjecture. Surely the villain 
“ might have been content "with three score years and ten. But think, reader’, of 
‘poor Smart two years after, npon another publisher’s applying to him vainly for 
“contributions, and angrily demanding what possible objection could be made to 
offers so liberal, being reduced to answer — ‘no objection, sir, whatever, except 
“an unexpired term of ninety-seven years yet to run.’ The bookseller saw that 
he must not apply again in that century ; and, in fact. Smart could no longer let 
himself, hnt must be sublet (if let at all) hy the original lessee. Query now — 
“was Smart entitled to vote as a freeholder, and Smart’s children (if any wore 


It bruagut. W hen Huluanng ciuuu, in whatever lerm, lie met 
it with a quu't, manful eiuhmuiee : no gnaHliiiig of the teeth, 


“iiii'iui nil W'ltii'li 111* * uniivi'yoir li’m porHim mul rmi«nKi'ii(',Y to Iho umoh of tlio Haiti 
“ UhllitliM (or luM aHnigim ?) tlo not apiu'ar to iiavo houn tuurli moru itigiiifii'il tliau 
“Hiaart’n in tlio iinality of tlio I'limliltmie, tlmugli tioiuiiiloralily ho in tin* tluratioii 
‘'of tlio (rnn ; (lolilttinitli'H h'lwiu lioinii; only Tor oiio yi'ar, ami not for iuiioty*nino, 
“ MO that ho liatl (an tlui roailor porooivon) a nloar niiioty-i'i^^lit yoarn at liin own 
“ (liH|io(!nl, Wo HUMiiwt tliat poor Ulivor, in lim fjsiiilokwH lioart, iiovor luniKmtulaUnl 
“ lilniNolf on having; niatlo a mor« rolioitoiiH liarKaln, luilood, it wiw not mo hail, 
“ if ovorything 111* ooimlilort'il ! UiililHmiUi’« aitnation at that tiimi wan Iwl : ami 
“for that vary roasum this loatto (otlieriviMO niomitrouH) wan nut hail. Ilu wiwtoliave 
“loilgirtg, hoani, ami *a «mall aalary,’ iwy amall, wo aimpoiit ; anil in mtnrn for 
“all thoao hlotwlnjiCM, ho hail notliiug to do, hut to alt hUU at a tahlo, to work html 
“from an oarly hour in tlio luoriilng until 2 i*. M., (at whicili iilogant hour wo pro- 
“wmio tliat thn iianintlio«i« of iliniior oomm'wl,) hut alno -whioli, not la'ing an 
“artiolo in tlio loaMo, might liavo Ih'ou not aHolo, on a niotioii hoforo tlio King’a 
“ Honi’h hi oinluro without mutiny tlio oorroolioii ami tlio roviMal of all IiIm MSH, 
“hy tVi'H, (hillitlm, wifo to Hr. <1, tin* Iohmoo. Thin aflliotion of Mrn. I>r. U, 
“wnrimuintiiig lim ahouhloru, ami ooiiliolling lii« pon, HoomM hi im not at all loiiii 
“ilromlfiil than ihat of Sinilliuil, wlion imlorMoil with tlioohl man of thonoa; and 
“wo, in UiiIilmnith'H ptaoo, nhould oortainly havo Iriod Imw far Sindhairn motlo'd 
“ of ahatiiig tho nniaani’o had lout ilu ollii'aoy hy tiiiio, viz,, Iho ti-mpting oitr 
“o|iprinsHor to got ilrnnk onoo nr twioo a day, ami thoii nnddmdy thr.iwing 
“Mra. Hr. U, olT lior imroh. Ib’oin that Mmil omiaom'o,’ whiolt aho had 
“ andaoioindy iifliirinil, wliat harm ooiild tlmro ho in tlnm ilinmoimiing thin ‘old 
“ tnimiin of tho aoa V And aa hi an la’omuoiml thump nr »i on tin* ImiMl, whioli 
“Mr«, Hr, (1, might havo oaiight in tninliling, that wmi /irr liMik -out ; and might 
“ lH«ido« hnvo Improvwl Imr atylo. lA>r roally imw, if tlui oamtid romlwr will 
“ladiovo u«, wo know a iwm, ihIiI oortainly, hut vary trim, whoro a young man, an 
“ author hy trmlo, who wroto pn'tty woll, hap|mning hi tiunldo out of a IJtfit llo.it' 
“In Ijomlon, wanafttirwarila o)»«orviHl to grow very imrpli'Kod ami nlmorf. unlntolli 
“gihlo in Ilia idylo ; until aomti yoara lah’r, havliigtlm goiKl forlunoilikn WaUon.dfin 
“at Vionnal hi tninhlo out of a Iwo-jiair of wlaira window, ho wliglilly frai'liund hia 
“ Nknll, hut on tho othor hand, roonvoroil tho hrillium’y "I hin him,* fmolnr.d 
“jilylo. Hiimo jiooplo tlmio aro Ilf onr ni«pminlaiioo who wniild not'd t» itimhh* 
"out of tho attio fihuy hoforo thoy omtlil noriomdy impiovo floir Miylo. 

‘M’ortaiidy tlmm' foiiditiona tho haul wutk, tlo' In'ing ohniaod liy tin* log h* 

‘'tho w citing trdilo, ami, almvo all, tho having ono'a pon ohaiiiod hi that of 
lU’, < ii'iltitlia, i/o doom t'l ooiinionauoo i , iiloa, thnt l|old»ndlh’a iwiriml 
“ waa tlio puiKiiloi V of anllmru. And wo frooly o..nro»ii that ovoopliuK Hmart'* 
“ niiioly nino yotuT Iohmo, or tho ountraot Ih-I woon ilio Hovil and Ur, Kamdiw, wp 


or wriiigiiig t)f tlic IuuuIk. Among tlu'. lowost <.'1 luuuiiu 
beings lie could take bis pbice, us ho aitoi'WurclH jii't>\o(l his 
riglit to sit among the highest, by ilu‘ sln-ugLh of his 
atfectioiiatc symputhies with the nature common to nil. 
And so sustained througli tlie sceiu's of wn'tchethiess lu* 
passed, lie had done more, though with little c(mHeituisiieHH 
of liis own, to achieve his destiny, than if, transcending the 
worldly plans of wise Irish friends, ho had even ehunhered 
to the bishops’ bench, or out-practised the whole colh'ge 
of physicians. 

The time is at hand in his history, wluui all this hectuncH 
clear. Outside the garret-window of IMr. (iriniths, by the 
light which the iniscrablo labour of the I\f<nith(i/ lirritiv 
will let in upon the heiut-siek labourer, it may stam bi! 
seen. Stores of observation, of feeling, and experieiiee, 
hidden from himself at present, are hy that light to be 
revealed. It is a thought to carry us through this new 
scene of suffering, with new and unaccustoiued Impe. 

Goldsmith never publicly avowed what he had written in 
the Monthly lUvicw ; any mori; than the. Ilomau poet tnlkeil 
of the millstone he turned in his days of hunger. tMeu 
who have heen at the galleys, though for no crime of Ihtdr 
own committing, are wiser than to brag of tlu^ wtu'k they 
performed there. All ho stated was, that all he wrote was 
tampered with by Griffiths or his wife. Smolh-tt has di-piefiul 
this lady as an antiquated female critic ; and when “ illiterate, 
" bookselling ” Griffiths declared umapud war again.Ht that 
potent antagonist, protesting that the Moulhly Ht-ineu' 


judgment, Smollett retorted m a tew broad unscrupulous 
lines on the whole party of the rival publication. “ The 
“ Critical Review is not written,” he said, “ by a parcel of 
“ ohsciu-e hh’elings, under the restraint of a bookseller and his 
“ wife, who presume to revise, alter, and amend the articles 
“ occasionally. The principal writers in the Critical Review 
“ are unconnected with booksellers, unawed by old women, 
“ and independent of each other.” * Commanded by a 
bookseller, awed by an old woman, and miserably dependent, 
one of these obscure hirelings desired and resolved, as far 
as it was possible, to remain in his obscurity ; but a copy of 
the Monthly which belonged to Griffiths, and in which he 
had privately marked the authorship of most of the articles, 
withdraws the veil.t It is for no purpose that Goldsmith 
could have disapxDroved, or I should scorn to assist in 
calling to memory what he would himself have committed 
to neglect. The best writers can si)are much ; it is only the 
worst who have nothing to spare. 

The first subject I may mention first, though it takes us 
back a little. It was the specimen-review which had procured 
Goldsmith his engagement ; and if the book was furnished 
from the bookseller’s stores, it was probably the least 
common-place of all they contained. This was the year 
(1757) in which, after six centuries of neglect, the great, 
dark, wonderful field of northern fiction began to be 
explored. Professor Mallet of Copenhagen had translated 
the Eclda, and directed attention to the “ remains ” of 


Critical Rcvicio, vii. 151 ; in a notice of Dr. Grainger’s Letta' to Dr. Smollett 
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Scandinavian poetry and mythology : and Goldsmith’s first 
effort in the Monthly Review was to describe the fruits of 
these researches, to point out resemblances to the inspiration 
of the East, and to note the picturesqueness and sublimity 
of the fi.erce old Norse imagination. “ The learned on this 
“side the Alps,” he began, “have long laboured at the 
“ antiquities of Greece and Rome, but almost totally 
“ neglected their own ; like conquerors, who, while they 
“ have made inroads into the territories of their neighbours, 
“ have left their OAvn natimal dominions to desolation,” * 
This was a lively interrujDtion to the ordinary Monthly 
dulness, and perhaps the Percys, and intelligent subscribers 
of that sort, opened eyes a httle wider at it. It was not 
long after, indeed, that Percy first began to dabble in Runic 
Verses from the Icelandic ; before eight years were passed 
he had published his famous Reliques ; and in five years 
more, during intimacy with the writer of this notice of 
Mallet, he produced his translation of Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities. In all this there was probably no connection ; 
yet it is wonderful what a word in season from a man of 
genius may do ; even when the genius is hireling and 
obscure, and labouring only for the bread it eats. 

More common-place was the respectable-looldng thin 
duodecimo with which Mr. Griffiths’s workman began his 
next month’s labour, but a duodecimo which at the time was 
making noise enough for every octavo, quarto, and foho in 
the shop. This was Douglas, a Tragedy, as it is acted at 



the same hand (wherein his quick snsjpicious glance detected 17; 
no Lady Eandoliihs), would have nothing to do with the iEt. 
character of Douglas. AVhat would come with danger from 
the full strength of Mrs. Gibber, he knew might be safely 
left to the enfeebled powers of Mrs. Wofi&ngton ; whose 
Lady Eandolph would leave him no one to fear but Barry 
at the rival house. But despairing also of Covent Garden 
when refused by Drury Lane, and crying plague on 
both them houses, to the north had good parson Home 
returned, and not till eight months were gone, sent back 
his play endorsed by the Scottish capital. There it had 
been acted; and from the beginning of the world, from the 
beginning of Edinburgh, the like of that play had not been 
known. The Poker Club* made their ecstacies felt from 
Hunter Square to Grub Street and St. James’s, for no rise 
ill the xirice of claret had yet imperilled the life of that 
excellent society. Without stint or measure to them warmth 
the cooling beverage flowed ; and bottle after bottle (at 
eighteenpence a piece f) disaiipeared in honour of the 
Scottish Shakspeare, whom the most illustrious of the 
Pokers at once pronounced better than the English, because 
free from “ unhappy barbarism ; ” — yes, because refined from 
the unhappy barbarism of our southern Shakspeare, and 
pm’ged of the hcentiousness of our poor London-starved 
Otwa}'-. It was veritably David Hume’s opinion, and still 

* The Poker Club was not so named till 1762. But the men spoken of in the 
text were precisely that select section of Edinburgh society, already existing as a 
club, which, on Scotland being refused a militia, called itself the Poker, “ to 

stir up the fire of the nation.” See an account of it in Scott’s notice of Home 


bringing ont at tlio timo, that “ »Itilinny Ilimu* had all tlu' 
theatric geniiia of those two puets so refined and pnrgtah 
But little was evtiii a pliilosoplu'r’H exaltation, to tlu' perneeti" 
tion of a presbytery. No man better than Hume knew that. 
Tlio first volume of his JIhton/hiiil lain hopelessly on Millur’H 
shelves, after sale of forty-five copies in a twelvenunitln 
when, on iiupiisitorial proiH'e.dings of tlu* tleueral Assi*mhly 
against Lord Karnes and himself, the public in turn heeanu^ 
iiupiisitive and began to buy. Aiul, surely as the Iflnton/ 
of Huinc, must even puffeiy of Home have languiHluul, 
but for that resolve, of the presbytiuy to eji'ct from his 
pulpit a parson who had written a play. It carried IhnttjUi^ 
to London; Bccured a nine, nights’ reasonable wmuler ; 
and the noise of the carriages on their way to ('ovi'iit 
Gardeai to soo tho Norval of silver-tongued Burry, were 
now giving Budden headaches to David (larrick, and Htrange 
comparisons of silver tongues to the hooting of owls. 

But out of reach of every influence to ruisi* or to depress, 
unless it ho a passing thouglit now and then b) his own 
tragic fra,gmentH, sits the critic witli the thin duodi-eimo 
hoforo him. The popular stir alVeets even (juiet dray in 
Ids cloistered nook of Pemhroki' Hall ; hut the sharp, (dear, 
graceful judgment now lodged and hoarded at 'Plu' Duneiml, 
shows itself quite uii-affeeted. “ When tlie town,” it h(*guit, 
“ by a tedious succession of indilTeri'iit pm-formances, has 
“ been long confined to censure, it will naturally wish for 
“ an opportunity of praise." ^ I’lmt is, as I translate it, 
the town, sick of Doctor Brown’s Athvktan and Jhu'harmmt, 
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to enjoy it if it can. But the more strildng, Goldsmith felt, 
was the indiscreetness that could obtrude a work like Douglas 
as “ ^ proof of which critical folly he made 

brief but keen mention of its leading defects ; while to those 
who would plead in arrest particular beauties of diction, he 
directed a remark which, half a century later, was worked 
out in detail by the Coleridge and Schlegel school of 
reviewers. “ In works of this nature, general observation 
“ often characterises more strongly than a particular criticism 
“ could do ; for it were an easy task to point out those 
“ passages in any indifferent author where he has excelled 
“ himself, and yet these comparative beauties, if we may be 
“ allowed the expression, may have no real merit at all. 
“ Poems, like buildings, have theh- point of view ; and too 
“ near a situation gives but a partial conception of the 
“whole.”* Good-naturedly, at the same time, he closes 
with quotation of two of the best passages in the poem, 
emphatically marking with excellent taste five lines of 
allusion to the wars of Scotland and England. 

Gallant in strife, and noble in their ire, 

The Battle is their pastime. They go forth 
Gay in the morning, as to Summer sport : 

When evening comes, the glory of the morn. 

The youthful warrior, is a clod of clay. 

If Boswell, on Johnson’s challenge to show any good hues 
out of Douglas, had mustered sense and discrimination to 
offer these, the Doctor could hardly have exploded his 
emphatic jiooli ! Goldsmith differed httle from Johnson in 



Mr. GrifEtlis submitting to bis boardms in a vmy thifk 
duodecimo, The Eingoniadt A Pocui hi Nine lUuikH. |>m’tt>r 
'W’illdc’s* laboured vorsification of bis adveiittU'<>M of the 
descendants of the Tbebau warriors, got into AiidersotiH 
collection, tbo editor being a Scotchman : though <’Hudid 
enough to say of it, that “ too autigiio to ph'asc tin* vudottcrod 

reader, and too modern for tins scholar, it was iicghudial 
“ by both, read by few, and soon forgotten by nil.” 1 Vot this 
not very inofoimd editor might have been more candid, and 
told us that his sentence was stolen and adapted from the 
Monthly Review, After discussion of tbo claims justly dm* and 
always conceded to a writer of genuine learning, (foldsmith 
remarked : “ on the contrary, if be bo dett'ctcal of ignomnee 
“ wben he pretends to learning, his case will deserve tan* 
“ pity : too antique to please one party, and too nuuUam for 
“ the other, he is deserted by hotli, read by h^w, mid stum 
“ forgotten by all, except his enemies.” rerlmps if his 
friends had forgotten him, the Doctor might have profited. 
“ The E^ylgoniad,’' continued Goldsmith, “ seems to he one 
“ of those new old porformanecs ; a work that wouhl no 
“ more have pleased a peripatetic of llio aenthunic grf»ve, 
“ than it will captivate the unlettered Hulmeriher to om^ uf 

* For a very ourkras aocmmt of Wilkie, who ww tlw »<n of n furinor nt-ar J'Mhj 
burgh, and is said to have ooncoivod tho MuhjtKa of hia jHH’rii whitw hi’ 
as a scarecrow against tho pigeons in t.n« «f hi* faiher’M flohla of whoat, a 
letter of Hume in his by Burton, il. 25.a, “Wilkie," mhU Hnuw ul ilw 

oloso of Ms letter (dated Srd July, 17fi7), “M now « Bottlwl winistor at Bath... 

“ withiu four miles of tho town, lie iKuuienwm alHiut 4.’K0 or 4'iHi n-ymr, «hi«'h 
“ he esteems exorbitant riolios, Fonnorly, when he hiul only £2<i m lielfr. Iw 


“ x>nHHt'H for tlu) c](!V('ri!Rt fellow in I'higland ”) Hiiid ay(^ to 
nil tlieir i)r}UHi'H ; find when, Koiue niontliH afterwards, lluino 
eauiu ux» Loudon to liriuxJ out tlie Tudor volmues of Iuh 
Hhtof}!, lie publislied imlfK of AVilkio under aHsunicd 
siguatureH, both in the Cnlicnl Jievkii) and in variouB 
uiagaxineH, and reported progress to tlie Edinburgh circle. 
It was somewhat “uphill work," ho told Adam Smith ;t 
and with much mortification hinted to llobertBon that the 
veialict of the MoiLthly licvicw (vulgarly interpolated, I 
should mention, by (Irillitha himself^) would have upon the 
whole to stand. “ However," he adds, in his h'tter to 
Kobertson, “ if you want a litih* llattery to the author 
“ (which I own is very refreshing to an autlior), you may tell 
“ him that Ijord ('/hesUa'field said to me he was a great ))oet, 
“ I imagine that Wilkie will Ix' very nuieli ehwated by praise 
“ from an ihiglish euvl, and a knight of the gaider, and an 
“ ambaHHatbu', and a seeretary of state, and a man of bo 
“ great reputation. For I observe that tlie greatest rusticH 
“ are commonly most alTected witli such cireumstances." I! 
It is to he hoped he was, and proportionately forgetful of 
low abuse from obscure hirelings in bookHellers' garri'ts. 

** An Irish gi'iitleinan,” Hume in another letter told 
Adam Smith, “ wndo lately a very pretty treatise on the 
“ Sublinu'." II d’his Irish gentleman had indeed written so 
pretty a treatise on the Sublime, that the task-work of cmr 
critie became work of xiraisc*. “ When I was beginning tlio 


^ Miiitl/ifi/ h'rrini', wii, Hi'pli'mlK'r \7ti7. 


iurmmty when inio is iu>thiu|' juhI lutluuly, uiul niu-tt 
Groldsiuith became something and Hi»melniily liis fnciuis .‘4ill 
charged it iiium him. They tuay liuvi* had Humt* ri-usun. 
for ho was never very Huhllt'! or reliable in litornry jufig- 
ments ; but as yet, at any rate, the particular wcuKucmh 
docs not appear. A critic; of the profoundcr sort he ni’vcr 
was; criticism of that order was little kmnvu, and Kflthun 
practised in Ida day: hut ns it in less tin; want of tlcpth, 
than the preseneo of envy, which it lias been tlie faHhioti 
to urge againat lum, it will beeomo uh iu fairnesH l!» 
observe that here, in the garret of (IrlHUbH, he in 
tolerably free from it. ^Vhether it is to sei/.e him in 
the drawing-room of lloynoldH, will hi' matter of hifrr 
inquiry. Ho has no pretDimiim yet to miti'r himself hrotln-r 
or craftsman of the guild of literature, and wi* linti Idm 
in his censures just and temperate, and lihernl hh well 
as candid in Ida prals(! : glad to giva* added faiiuj t«» entu- 
bliahed wits, as even the youths lloimell 'riiorntoii and 
George Colmau vvm’o beginning already to la* cKteemi d ; 
and eager, in such a case hh Uurke’H, to ludp that the wii 
should ho ostahlished. In the same number of tin? lleview 
he noticed the eolloetion into four Kuiall vtduutes of tlie 
Connomeur, and the appeuranco iu its Ihrei-Hhilling 
pamphlet of yl Phllosophiml bliuimrij Into the (h'ujln >*/ oeir 
Idccis of tli6 Sublime uuil JiccmtlfuL ^riu; ('oiiiiutHHt’iii" he 
honoured with the title ot friend of Kiudefy, wherein 
reference was possibly mtonaed to the defeetive «id(‘ of that 
lectureship of society, to which th e Hitridim uiul .lui,, 


dictates, as other writers in this class have done, with 
“ the affected superiority of an Author. He is the first 
“ writer since Bickerstaffe who has been perfectly satyrical 
“ yet perfectly goodnatured ; and who never, for the sake 
“ of declamation, represents simple folly as absolutely 
“ criminal. He has sohdity to please the grave, and 
“ humour and wit to allure the gay.” * Our author by 
compulsion seemed here to anticipate his authorship by 
choice, and with indistinct yet hopeful glance beyond his 
dunciad and its deities, perhaps turned with better faith to 
Burke’s essay on the beautiful. His criticism! was 
elaborate and excellent ; he objected to many parts of the 
theory, and especially to the materialism on which it 
founded the connection of objects of jileasure with a 
necessary relaxation of the nerves ; but these objections, 
discreet and well considered, gave strength and relish to its 
praise, and Burke spoke to many of his friends of the 
pleasure it had given him. 

And now apiDeared, in three large quarto volumes, followed 
•within six months by a fourth, the Complete History of 
England, deduced from the Descent of Julius Ccssar to the 
Treaty of Aix la Ghapelle in 1748. Containing the 
Transaetions of One Thousand Eight Hundred and Three 
Years. By T. Smollett, M.D. The wonder of this 
performance had been its incredibly rapid production : the 
author of Random and Pickle having in the space of fourteen 

* Monthly Bemew, xvi. 444, May 1757. 

Ibid, 473. I may add, tliat besides these and other detailed and important 
articles in this May number, he contiibuted also t'wenty-three notices of minor 


months scoured through those eightc'cn coiiturii's. It was 
a scheme of the London hooksollorB to thwart the success of 
JIume, which promised just then to ho too {•onHi<lerahl(* for 
an undertaldiig in which the craft had no concern, llis 
Commonwealtli volume, profiting hy religious outcry agnin.st 
its author, was selling vigorou.sly ; jieople W'ert! iiujuirlng 
for the preceding Stuart volume.; and raternostca* Uow, 
alarmed for its rights and properties in Htaiulard history 
hooks, resolved to take tho fudd hefon* tlu* promised 'I'udor 
volumes could ho hrouglit to marki't. 'I’liey huckt d their 
host man, and siuiccodod. Thi^ (Uimplcie .} lUtori/, wi- are 
told, “had a very disagreeable ellect on IMr. Ihuueh 
“ performance." It had nLst>, it would appear, a very 
disagrcoahle effect on Mr. IXunio’s temper. “ A hrmiehman 
“ came to me,” he writes to llohiivtson, “ and spoke of 
“ translating my new voliuiio of history : but as he also 
“ mentioned his intention of translating Smollett, I gav(< 

“ him no encouragement to proeeod." * It had hesides, it 
may he added, a very disagreeabh' effect on llu* iempers of 
other people. Warburton luaird of its swift sale while Iii.s 
own Divine. Legation lay heavy and (juiet at his publisher’s ; 
and “ the vagabond Scot who writes iionHoiLse," was the 
character vouchsafed to Smollett by tlie velumuait proud 
priest. But it is again immmbent on me to say that 
Goldsmith keeps his temper : that, in this as in former 
instances, there is no disposition to carp at a great Hueeess 
or cpiarrcl with a celebrated name. Ilis notice lias (u-ident 
marks of the interpolation of Orifflths, thouLdi that wortliv’s 



of poraoual juul politifal opjioHiliou tt> thu Hubjoct of it, it 
i.H manly and kind. 'j'hc‘ weak pbuu'H \vm' pointed out A 
with grntlencHH, whilo (ioldHUiiUi strongly Hoi/.ed on wliat 
lu5 felt to bo tbo Ktri'Ugtli of Smollott, “ 'I'bo styb^ of tbiH 
“ Historian,” ho said, “in in goiu'ral flt<ar, iutvouh, and 
“ (lowing : and wt* think it imposHiblo for a Uoador of instu 
” not to bo jiloHHod with tbo pornpiruity and ologanoo of 
” luH mannor.” * 

F(U’ tho oritic'H handling in lighter mattorH, I will montiem 
what ho Baid of a book by .liuniB Hamvay. Tbin wuh the 
JonaH of whom Doctor Johimon alHrmed that bo acquirod 
«ome reputation by travidling abroad, but lost it all by 
travt'Uing at home: not a witticiHin, but a aober truth, Ilia 
h(»ok about Peraia was excellent, and Ida btaik about I’orta- 
mouth indilferent. Hut thougli an (‘ccenlric, lu' was a veuy 
benev«»lent and cairncHt man ; and though be made the com- 
mon mistnkt^ <if tliinking himHclf even more wise than he 
wiiH gtjotl, be hud too much nnistm to euniplnin, whieli lu^ 
wan ahvaya doing, of a general want of earnentne.sH and 
BerituiHUCHH iji bin age. Hia larger H«‘bemeH of bmievobmce 
have c<»nnected hin name with the l\Iarine Society and the 
Magdalen, both of which ho originattal, as well aa with the 
Foundling, which ho was aetivo in improving: and to hia 
courage and perHeveramu' in Kiualler fuddH of usefuhmHH (hin 
determined eonicmtitiu with extravagant vails to .servanlH I 
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57, not the least), the men of Goldsmith’s day wori? iudobtc'd for 
.29, liberty to use an umbrella. Gay’s pleasant poem of 7 Vh'bf, 
and Swift's description of a city showm', commemorate its 
earlier use by poor women; hy“tuck’d-up seiupstrcHHeH ” 
and “ walking maids ; ” * but with even this dass it wain a 
winter privilege, and woe to the woman of a Ix'ttcr sort, or 
to the man, whether rich or poor, who dari'd at any time so 
to invade the rights of coachmen and chairmen. JUit donas 
steadily underwent the staring, laughing, jeering, Inioting, 
and bullying ; and having punished some insolent kiuives 
who struck him with their whips as well as tongues, he 
■finally catahlished a privilege which, when tlu; Jotininl den 
JM)at 8 gravely assured its readers that the king of tlu^ 
barricades (that king whoso throne has siuee been burnt at 
the top of fresh barricades on the site of the Bastille) was to 
be seen walking tlio streets of I’aris with an umbrella under 
his arm, had reached its culminating point and played a part 
in state affairs. Excellent Mr. llainvay, luiving settled the 

“ oOFcrod liira £1,00 a-ycar for tlio dotirl" I dmilit wht>(licr thi.H lalU'r nUitit' 
imiiil; I’ChIh on good auUioi'iiy ; fia’ it ia tint lUdin't nf an nthiTW Inc jilcnwnt Imnk 
to do only Hcant and grudging jiiKtiro tn llcynnlilH, nnd ton rendtiy tc Udievo 
ovorytliing aaid agaiiiat him. The Iiicgrajdit'r lock hucIi mnic-a juirt with 
Hogarth, tliat ho hoaanio umumHcuniK Imw' unfairly hu wan treating llcymihlH. 

* “ Uritain in wlntor only knoWH ita aiil 

“ To guard from dully MlmworK tho walking iiiaiil.” (lay'a 7'riiw, 

“ Tho tude'd-up HompHtroHH walka with hiwity Htriilca, 

“ Whilo atroams run down hor oil’d umhrolla'H »ido«." Hwift’a ( 'iti/ Shmirr. 

NovertholoRH, Mr, Bolton Oornoy, Hiimo tlim hiography firnt appeared, lum pm- 
dncod amno linoa a contury oarlior in tlaltt, whldi nuKht m-cm !>• prnvc that tim 
“nmlirolla” had kson in vino in Mioluiol Draylcn’H limi’, even l.y the liiglidHtrn 

iviiur.vdiju nr OiM umiinuf.vnau iitwl f.I.n ii f ir ’> .1.1 . i 


ims IS one oi tiie prominent siiDjects in tne Journey 
from Portsmouth : the book which Griffiths had now placed 
in his workman’s hands. Doctor Johnson’s review of it for 
the Literary Magazine is widely known, and Goldsmith’s 
deserved notoriety as well. It is more kindly, and as 
effectively, written. He saw what allowance could be made 
for a writer, however mistaken, who “ shows great goodness 
of heart, and an earnest concern for the welfare of his 
“ country.” Where the book was at its worst, the man might 
be at his best, he very agreeably undertakes to prove. “ The 
“ appearance of an inn on the road, suggests to our 
“ Philosopher an eulogium on temperance ; the confusion 
“ of a disappointed Landlady gives rise to a Letter on 
“ Eesentment ; and the view of a company of soldiers 
“ furnishes out materials for an Essay on War.” As to the 
anti-souchong mania. Goldsmith laughs at it ; and this was 
doubtless the wisest way. “ He,” exclaimed Jonas in 
horror, “ who should be able to drive three Frenchmen 
“ before him, or she who might be a breeder of such a race 
“ of men, are to be seen sipping their Tea ! . . . What a 
“ wild infatuation is this ! . . . The suppression of this 
“ dangerous custom depends entirely on the example of 
“ Ladies of rank in this country . . . Some indeed have 
“ resolution enough in their own houses, to confine the use 
“ of Tea to their own table, but their number is so extremely 
“ small, amidst a numerous acquaintance I know only of 
“ Mrs. T. . . . whose name ought to be written out in letters 
“ of gold.” “ Thus we see,” is Goldsmith’s comment upon 
tbiR. “ bnw fnvtnnn+.A Rnmp folks axe. Mrs. T. ... is nraised 



montlis scoured tliroiigli those eighteen centuries- It was 
a scheme of the London "booksellers to tlawart the success of 
Hume, which promised just then to "be considerable tor 
an undertaldng in which the craft lra.cl no concern. His 
Commonwealth volume, jirofiting by religious outcry against 
its anthor, was selling vigorously ; peopile -were inquiring 
for the preceding Stuart volume ; and Paternoster How, 
alarmed for its rights and properties iio. standard history 
hooks, resolved to take the field before the p>i:oinised U'udor 
volumes could be brought to market. They backed tludr 
best man, and succeeded. The I-I'istory, we arc 

told, “ had a very disagreeable effect on. Mr. Hnino’s 
“ performance.” It had also, it wonld a.ppear, a V(uy 
disagreeable effect on Mr. Hume’s temper*. A Frenchman 
“ came to me,” he writes to Robertson, “ and spioke of 
“ translating my new volume of history : bnt as he also 
“ mentioned his intention of translating Sirxollett, I gave 
him no encouragement to proceed.” ^ It bad besides, it 
may be added, a very disagreeable effect on tlie tenii>ors of 
other people. Warburton lieard of its swift sale while his 
own Divine Legation lay heavy and quiet at his poublisher’s ; 
and “ the vagabond Scot who writes nonsense,” was the 
character vouchsafed to Smollett by tlie vebement i)roud 
priest. But it is again incumbent on me to soy that 
Goldsmith keeps his temper : that, in this as in former 
instances, there is no disposition to carp at a. great sxiceess 
or quarrel with a celebrated name. ITis notice has evident 
marks of the interpolation of Griffiths, tlioligb that worthy's 


of personal and political opposition to tho subject of it, it 
is manly and kind. Tlie weak places wore poiiitc'd out 
with gentleness, while Goldsmith strongly stuzed on what 
he felt to be the strength of Smollett. “ 'J’ho stylo of thin 
“Historian,” he said, “is in general clear, nervouH, and 
“ flowing; and we think it impossible for a .Header of taste? 
“ not to be pleased with the perspicuity and olegaiuH? of 
“ his manner.” ^ 

For the critic’s handling in lighter matters, 1 will mention 
what he said of a book by donas Haiiway. 'I'lns wtis the 
Jonas of whom Doctor Johnson allirmed that he at'nuired 
some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it fill by 
travelling at home: not a witticism, but a sober trutlu His 
book about Persia was excellent, and his book alxmt PortH“ 
mouth indiflbrent. Put though jin eeeenlrie, In? was a very 
benevolent and earnest man ; find though be mnile the et»m- 
mon mistake of tbinkhig himself even more wise than he 
was good, he Inid too much rtaison to eoiupbiim whieh he 
was always doing, of a gmieral want of earneNtiies.H find 
seriousness in his ago. J lis larger selienu-H of lamevtileui’c* 
have connected his lumio with tlm JMurine Society nml the 
Magdalen, both of which ho origimited, tm well as with the 
X’'oundling, which he was active in improving; and to hin 
courage and persovoranc.c in Rmaller fiehlH of UHefulncHH ilnH 
determined contention with extravsigant vails to > 

* Miml/ili/ lii'i'icir, xvi. filW, Juiu* IT.'o. 

i" “ Wlicm I Hat to Ilogartli,” mill Mr. CoIi*, " tlio .nifif-SH -if fast« 

“to HorvantH wan jiot (limiiiiitiiauMl. On tnkuiK loeo .-f Uk- »i tliP 


7. not the least), the men of Goldsmith’s day were iiidchtod for 
29. liberty to use an umbrella. Gay’s pleasant poem of Trivia, 
and Swift’s description of a city shower, coinnicmoratc its 
earlier use by poor women; by“tuck’d-up scini)stresses ” 
and “ walking midds ; ” * but with (won this class it was a 
winter privilege, and woe to the woman of a betttn* sort, or 
to the man, whether rich or pool', who dared at any time so 
to invade the rights of (•oachmen and chairmen. 31 ut Jonas 
steadily underwemt the staring, langliing, jc'ering, hooting, 
and bullying ; and having ])uniHhed sonu; insohnit knaves 
who struck him with their whips as widl as ttingues, he 
finally ((staldislied a privih'ge which, when the t/imnial tlca 
VrixitH gravely assunal its naiders that the king of the 
barricadcH (that king whose throne has since bi'on burnt at 
the top of fresh barricade's on the site of the linstilh') was to 
be seon walking the strc'cts of Paris with an nnibrella under 
his arm, had reached its culminating point and jdayt'd a part 
in state airairs. hlxcelh-nt Mr. Ilaiiway, having Kottlcd the 

“ iiITt'rcel liim riOd a-yi'iir Tur tlif. iltnir/" I ilmilit wlirllicr IhiM latter ntjiln- 
juriit I'i'mUi nil j^iiuil antln’i'lly ; fur it in llu' ilffcct nf an ntliarwiMt' iileiwant Imok 
til ilii Hilly Hi'iiiit mill KruilK'iHfj: juatiri' tn Ui'yimlilM, ami tun n'lulily t^i Imlirvo 
rvarytliiiiK hiO' 1 iwiiimt liim. Tim lnn|i;rai'lmr tmik aiii'li rariir.-t |iart witli 
lliif^arlli, Hint Im lirraiiu' uiii’iniM'iiam Imw unfairly Im uim lifaUiig tU’yjmlilH. 

* “ Hritaiu in wiuU'r mily kmiwa its niil 

“ Tu guanl fi'i'iii rliilly ulniwt'ia Urn wnlkiiig iiiaiil,” ttny'M Trh'Ut. 

Tim Umk'tl Hji w'i!Hmlrrna walka wiUi linwty atriili'M, 

“ Wliilti Mtrraiiw run il>iwa Imr nilM inulirtiUa'i* wiiU'ii,” Kw itVa ( '»/ij 

Ni'Vrrtlmlt'fta, Mr. BhUhii (kiniay, nhmn this* liiiigrajtliy ftr«t ajijmnri*-!, Inui in'ii- 
iltiiH'il Hiiinn liima a ri<iiluvy farliiT in tlaU', wtiirli inij^lit Hri’tn t*i lUiivc lliut llm 
uiiilii'fllii” had litH'ti in tmi* in Mialini'l liruyO'ii'a time', i-vi-ii ley tin* liiKli lniru 
minti'cHM eif till) w.'mmitn*»i ami tlia maiil. '* Of iIhvi'h," iiava tlmt 


Chap. L] EEVIEWING FOE ME. AND MES. GEIPFITHS. 

use of tlie umbrella, made a less successful moYe wben be 
would liaYe written down the use of tea. 

This is one of the prominent subjects in the Journey 
from Portsmouth : the book which Griffiths had now placed 
in his workman’s hands. Doctor Johnson’s review of it for 
the Literary Magazine is widely known, and Goldsmith’s 
deserved notoriety as well. It is more Idndly, and as 
effectively, written. He saw what allowance could he made 
for a writer, however mistaken, who “ shows great goodness 
“ of heart, and an earnest concern for the welfare of his 
“ coimtry.” Where the book was at its worst, the man might 
be at his best, he very agreeably undertakes to prove. “ The 
“ appearance of an inn on the road, suggests to our 
“ Philosopher an eulogium on temperance ; the confusion 
“ of a disappointed Landlady gives rise to a Letter on 
“ Pesentment ; and the view of a company of soldiers 
‘‘ furnishes out materials for an Essay on War.” As to the 
anti- souchong mania. Goldsmith laughs at it ; and this was 
doubtless the wisest way. “ He,” exclaimed Jonas in 
horror, “who should be able to drive three Frenchmen 
“ before him, ox she who might be a breeder of such a race 
“ of men, are to be seen sipping their Tea ! . . . What a 
“ wild infatuation is this ! . . . The suppression of this 
“ dangerous custom depends entirely on the example of 


nnr. “ saves soinetliing iu domestic expenses into the barg 
'ir 2 u. In snhHcqiiont serious expostulation with Mr. Haiiw 
some inodioal assumptions in his Look, the reviewei 
aside his Immhlo patched velvet of Banksido, and sper 
though with nothing less invested than the 
gold-headed eano : after which he closes with this pie 
(piiet gc)Qd-Bons(;. “ Yet after all, wliy so violent an o 
“ against this devoted article of modiirn luxury ? I 
“ nation that is rich iiath hud, and will have, its fave 
“ luxuries. Abridge the p('oj)lc Iji oiu', they gmiorall; 
“ into another ; and the lleiidev may jmlg(! which wi 
“ most conducive to cither mental or Lodi)}' health : 
“ wateiy beverage of a modern iims Lady, or the strong 
“ and stronger waim's, of her great-grandmother ? ” ^ 
Tliis paper had aitpuared iu tiuly, and in the same nu 
there was also a (dever notice from the same Inind of Ilob 
tvanslatiun of the first laude of C'avdinal do Poliguac’s 3 
poem of \ the poem whose ill bu 

stopped dray in what he playfully culhal his To 

Luryi'CiuH i (“De Ih'iucipiis ( 'ogiinudi 'I’he enrdi 
work I may mention as a huge monument of inisap; 
h*arulng and not a little vanity ; the talk of the ivorl 
those days, now forgoiten. It was the work of a life ; ti 
boast of Laving been corrected Ity Hoibniu and altcircn 
Louis the Fourteenth ; and was kept in nmnusc.rijit so 1 
utul so often, with inordiimie Kelf-complaccncy, i)ul) 
recited from by the author in a kind earnest of whai 
world was one day to expewt, that some listcncrH with j 


and an instalment of thirteen thousand lines appeared f 6f ll 
which certainly one line {lErvpuitque Jovi.fulmen, Plioehoque 
sagittas, which the worthy cardinal had himself stolen from 
Marcus Manilius), having since suggested Franklin’s epitaph 
(Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis),\ has a good 
chance to live. To the August number of the Revieio, among 
other matters, Goldsmith contributed a lively paper f on 
those new volumes of Voltaire’s Universal History which so 
delighted Walpole and Gray ; but in the September number^ 
where he remarks on Odes hy Mr. Gray , " I find opinions 
which place in lively contrast the obscure Oliver and the 
brilliant Horace. 

Walpole called himself a whig, in compliment to his 
father ; but except in very rare humours he hated, while he 
envied, all things popular. “T am more humbled,” was his 
cry, when thirsting for every kind of notoriety, “ I am more 

* See Grimm’s Anecdotes, i. 455. I may add, tliat, ten years after the present 
date, ‘ ‘ George Canning, of the Middle Temple, Esq, ” father of the statesman, 
published a poor translation of the Cardinal’s first three books. 

+ Turgot’s biographer, Condorcet, quotes this line as the only Latin verse com- 
posed by the great French economist ; but Turgot had only “ adapted ” it, and from 
Polignac no doubt, to place under a portrait of Franklin. The line of ManUius, 
the bar from -which both wires are drawn, is that in which he speaks of Epicurus, 
“Eripmtque Jovi fulmen, viresque Tonanti.” Astron. lib. v. line 104. 

J In the form of a letter to the authors of the MontUy Review (xvii. 154, 

August 1757). Gray disliked Voltaire's opinions generally, “but this,” says 
Mr. Nichols, “ did not prevent his paying the full tribute of admiration due to 
“his genius. He was delighted with his pleasantry; approved his historical 
“compositions, particularly his JSssai sur Vllistoive JJniverselle j and ifiaced his 
“ tragedies next in rank to those of Shakspeare.” WorTcs, v. 32, 83. In a letter 
to Wharton (July 10, 17G4) he talks of his having been reading “ half-a-dozen 
“ new works of that inexhaustible, eternal, entortaining scribbler Voltaii-o, who at 
‘ ‘ last (I fear) will go to Heaven, for to him entirely it is owing that the king of 
‘ ‘ France and his cmmcil have received and set aside the decision of the parliament 


** Irambled by any applause in the present age, than by hosts 
of snob critics as Bean Milles.” * He was yery steady in 
bis fondness for Gray (though Gray appears never to have 
quite tlirown aside the recollection of their early disagree- 
ment t), because there was that real indifference to popular 
influences in the poet, which the wit and fine gentleman was 
anxious to have credit for. This liking he proclaimed on 
all occasions ; had written tlie short advertisement which, 
prefaced the first edition of the IfUeijy ; had himself taken 
the risk of puhlishing, four years before, “ a fine edition of 
six poems of Mr. Gray, with ])vintH from designs of Mr. R. 
“ Bentley; " % and wluni he heard, in tlio duly of this year, 
tliat Gray had left his Cambridge retreat for a visit to 
1 )udaley tlie bookstdlcr, ha managed, as ho says himself, to 
“ snatch " away the new Odes to confer grace on the newly 
started types at Btrawbcrry-hilL § Those were the Bard 

• Coll IM. V. 823. 

t Fur Wttlp<>l«’a ftWHtunfe nf thrlr cUfTorontHj wlum trfivcUiug on ilio oontinent 
nwtln’r iit Uu*ir ymiUi, whj Vt>U, Ittit. v. 8-ie, 8*11 ; Init, Mr. Mitfortl, hi IiIh 
I’lUUiin Ilf Hmy, litw tlu’ nmtU’r ililTiTtniUy, cm ilio tiuiliniifcy of Mr, Isaao 

From lliiH it, would mn'iu Unit Uir ciu»im>l amw! out of a BtiBpiuioii on 
WaljM'lt'V jwrt. that Urny liad w|H>kon ill of liiiii t<» woiiio fritmil»iu KtigUuitl, wliich 
iiiijH'lliil litiii t«i mn'ti rlaiulc'Nlinc'ly, and ono of tlray'a lolUira. Tlda wan 

aud l('of4'cc, il. I7f>, »»!<*. It ia riglil, to add, liowuvor, Uiat 

ilua Bortutut i« Ho{ |i,iru(< ctiii liy wliattliny naM toNicliolm, on tho lattor ceuiHliouing 
icifu iilhmt U)«> cjuarri'I. " Wnl|Hil»','’ rciilicd limy, “ wiw non of tlio llrat luiiiiHU'r, 
•' mwl you nmy c’ttwly wuHH'ivo Umt on tld» mnniunt ho might jwwuuih an air of 
•• »ti[wri«irity, <*r do cmp »y »in»«’U»ing whii'U jHirhajts I did not law iw wtsll oh I 
•* ought. “ V. 4S. Thiw, nulwhuitUiUy, would bear out WiUjiolo, who 

t*k*» all Uvatkind «»f Ukme frankly t*» 

X H«w his own Short Nictwi c»f hU lifcs, /« d/una (IH43, 1844, ooni'hultng 

iv, 848, Spu al*i hb hrit'f Miwir wi* liray, au«l tlui letter* to Brown and 
Mspum, in Mitf*>fd‘« Cofretfwwtnw of Almm tlHfdl) xKKiil, Bb, audl>2. 


Chap. I.] REVIEWING FOR MR. AND MRS. GRIFFITHS. 


and tlie Progress of Poesy ; two noble productions, it must 17 
surely be admitted, whatever of cavil can be urged against Mt 
them for the want of clearness or ease : though not to be 
admired after the manner of Walpole, who never praises 
-without showing his dislike of others, much more than his 
love of Gray. “You are very particular, ! can tell you,” 
he says to Montague, “in liiing Gray’s Odes: but you 
“ must remember that the age likes Akenside, and did like 
•“ Thomson ! can the same people like both ? Milton was 
“ forced to wait till the world had done admiring Quarles,”* 

It was a habit of depreciation too much the manner of the 
time. Even the enchanting genius of Collins struck no 
responsive chord in Gray himself ; nor had the Elegies of 
Shenstone, the Imagination of Alcenside, or even the Castle 
of Indolence itself, given always grateful addition to the 
learned idleness of the poet of Pembroke -hall. t 

But Goldsmith, for the present, was not to this manner 
born ; and though he might perhaps more freely have 
acknowledged the splendour of Gray's imagination and the 
deep humanity of his feeling, his exquisite pathos, the 
melancholy ^andeur of his tone, his touching thoughts and 
most dehcately chosen words, — yet was he ' at least not 

“ liked tkem.” Correspondence of Gray cmd Mason, 465, Nevertheless it 
■would seem, from passages ia ■the same correspondence (89, 101) that Dodsley liad 
had the courage to print 200() copies ; and he told Gray, in little more than a 
month after the ■publication, that “ about 12 or 1300 were gone.” The formal 


Ilian 1118 own icoung or rao oujuclm aiut aims or poetry. 
And this he stated with a strength and plainness which 
niarhs with porsonal interest what was said of Gray. Por- 
tions of a poem he had himself already written, fragments of 
exquisite simplicity ; and in what the tone of this criticism 
exhihits, we H(ai what will one day give unity and aim to 
those poetical attempts, and raise them into enduring struc- 
tures. Wo observe the gradual dovelopinent of settled 
views; the better denned thoughts which the rude begin- 
nings of literature are bnaaling in him; the rich upturning 
of the soil of his mind, as Mr. GrifUtlm passes with his harrow. 
'I'he toils and suffuringK of the past are now not only yielding 
fruit to him, but teaching liim how it may be gathered. 

The lesson is very simple, hut of inappreciable value, 
and the reverse of Horace W'nlpole’s. It is to study the 
people, whom Walpole would disregard ; to address those 
p<spular sympathitm, which he, alfectial to despise; to spealc 
the language of tlie heart, t»f wliieh lie knew not much ; and 
hefon^ all things study, what so little came within the range 
<jf his expiu'icncc, llu' joys and tlie hoitowh of the poor. 
It is tlie lesson whieh Roger Ascham would have taught 
two Immlriul and lifty ytairs before.— to think as a wise man, 
hut to speak as the comnmn people. “ Wo eanuut widiuut 
some regret," Goldsmith wrote, “ behold talents so capable 
" of giving pleasure to all, exerted in eftorts that at best can 
“amuse tmlythe. few: we cannot behidd this rising Ikiet 
“ seeking fame among tlie learned, without hinting to him 
*• (he Hame advice that laoerates used to give his Scholars, 


“ himself, of whom our modern Lyrist is an imitator, 
“ appears entirely guided by it. He adapted his works 
“ exactly to the dispositions of his countrymen. Irregular, 
“ enthusiastic, and quick in transition, — ^he wrote for a 
“ people inconstant, of warm imaginations, and exquisite 
“ sensibility. He chose the most popular subjects, and all 
“ his allusions are to customs well-known, in his days, to 
“ the meanest person.” 

Admirable rebuke to those who seize the form, but not 
the spirit, of an elder time ; and mistake the phrase which 
passes in a century, for the heart which is young for ever. 
The poetical genius of which Goldsmith is already conscious, 
was in its essential character of a lower grade than that 
of Gray : but the exquisite uses to which he will direct it, 
and the wise and earnest purp)ose which will shape and control 
it, are to be read, as it seems to me, m this excellent piece 
of criticism. 

Mr. Gray, continued Goldsmith, wants the Greek writer’s 
advantages. “ He s^Deaks to a people not easily impressed 
“ with new ideas ; extremely tenacious of the old ; with 
“ difficulty warmed ; and as slowly cooling again. How 
“ unsuited, then, to our national character is that species 
“ of poetry which rises upon us with unexpected flights ; 
“ where we must hastily catch the thought, or it flies from 
“ us ; and the reader must largely partake of the poet’s 
“ enthusiasm, in order to taste his beauties ! . . . Mr. Gray’s 
“ Odes, it must be confessed, breathe much of the spirit of 
“ Pindar ; but then they have caught the seeming obscurity, 


;7. a repreBontation oi wiuit x'luciar now appctirs to bo, 
29. “ though perhaps not what ho appeared to the States of 
“ Greece, when they rivalled eatdi other in his applause, 
“ and when Pan hiuiHelf was seen dnuciug to his melody.” * 
Nothing could he happier than this last alhiHion. 

Of the capahiliticH of Gray’s genius, misdirected as he 
thus l)eli(W('d it to be, it is satisfactory to mark Goldsmith’s 
strong npprtadatiou. lie speaks of him, in the emphatio 
line of the Coioitn/ Klrtfi/, as one whom ilui muse liad 
marked for her own. He grieves that “ Hiieh a gamius” 
should not do justice' to itsidf, by trusting more implicitly 
to its own powi'i's ; and ((Uolcs pasHjiges from the JUo'd to 
support his belief iinil tlu'y are us great “ as anything of 
“ that sp('eii‘H of eitmpositiuu whicli has hithevtt> appeared 
“ in our language, the Odva of Dryden himsi'lf not exiH'pied.” 
Gertaiuly to tlie two exeepliuns whleh, while Goldsmith 
wrote, Gray was deserihing to Hurd (“my friends tell mo 
“ that the Oden do not sueceed, and write niv many topics of 
“ consolation on that head : I have heard of nobody hut uu 
“ ticlor ami a doetor of divinity that proj’ess their esteem thr 
them”), might with some reasitn Inive been ndded the poor 
immlhly critic <tf 'Plm Humdad. I wish I could say, that, in 
latiT ami unu'e successful tlays, lie n-sisted with e((ual good 
taste and good seusi* the inlluence of ilolmsou's hahiiual 
and strange dislike to one of the most nmiahh' men and 
delightful wTitfW to la? met with in our hlngUsh literature. 


/sVi'sVh*, svit, 2yt*, nSc, Si’jitratln’r 


CHAPTER II. 


MAKINa SHIFT TO EXIST. 

1767—1768. 

With tlie number of tlie Monthly Revieio wliicli completed 
tlie fifth month of Goldsmith’s engagement with Mr. and 
Mrs. GriffithSj his labours suddenly closed. The circum- 
stances were never clearly explained; but that a serious 
quarrel had arisen with his employer, there is no reason 
to doubt. Griffiths accused him of idleness ; said he affected 
an independence which did not become his condition, and 
left his desk before the day was done ; — nor would the 
reioroach appear to be groundless, if the amount of his 
labour for Griffiths were to be measured by those portions 
only which have been traced; but this would be simply 
absurd, for the mass of it undoubtedly has perished. For 
himself Goldsmith retorted, that from the bookseller he had 
suffered impertinence, and from his wife privation ; that 
Mr. Griffiths withheld common respect, and Mrs. Griffiths 
the most ordinary comforts ;* that they both tampered with 

* III hiH ex1;roino tIoHiro to work out and comploto Eis favourable view of 
tlio (IriflitliH loano or agreoment, Mi-. Do Quiucoy tlms pliilosopliises tlie probable 
cdoot fur good oxoi-tod over (:JoldRUiitli ovou by tbo “antiquated female critic” ber- 
Holf. Tlio iiaHHago ia Biipplementary to that wliicli I have quoted mvte, 102-4. 
“Wo Hoo Uttlo to bavo altered in the Ioiihc — that was fair enough ; only as regarded 
“the execution of the lease, wo really must have protested, under any circum- 



iulu uuuii 


**»I«**T'- •**» <»JL>V<fcJ’0 >VlUiVUU 

hu’uKHaiitly every day IVom nine e’cdock till two,* and on 
Hpcicial days of ilie wiadc frouii an earlier hour until lat(i at 
ni^lit. rroof of tin* nu>Ht euriouH part of tliia counter- 
Htateinent, aa to interpolation of tlu^ ariiiden, waa in tlic 
poaaeHaion of Ida lirat biojtrapliera ; and aa it now appears, 
from apubllahed letter of Doctor ('aiupbell to Bishop Percy, 
waa at the last moment, in fear «if abuae from reviewers, 
HUppresKetl.l' 

“}«t!uuv*i, Mrn. Ur. (Jriltitlo. That wmiian wuiiltl huvo limki'ii tlio hark 

“iif a I’niiH'l, wliioh iiautt Im> naj-i't :i« >l l--Uj;Iu«r than tlm lie-art of an tialiov, Tlu-ru 
*' We- nil. mill liavti iiiniU' a r. f.H-i.iUH i.lniul ; nii>l Mlnmhl hiivt* Mtrm-k Ihr mm-li 
“Uijslio' wnj^e-je, lie-lhns wn I'niiM Iiavi* hrmiKht i<tir mtu>l hi tlihik nf a i-aiiiUiliitiim. 
‘•It in rmuarkahlr, liii\o-v«*r, Umt Uuh ye-ar I'f liimihln He-rvUinlc waa nut mily 
*‘lmt(i«p, na if hy ftfe-iih-iit ( tlu- eif t),.l(l»iiiUli*a inO lh'i-litul ilfVe-lii|iiiiiiiit, 

•‘alw tlu’ iH-e-aMiem uf it. Nay, «f nil wi-rr kii>*w.ji, |.l•lll^^,Ii^^ it may have hi-mi 
**l<> Mrn. nr. UrlHiUm in i-ai lii-uhir, that wi> e.we- llml ri-Vululimi in hia m-U’- 
i-jiliiiml'mii wliirlt iiia-h' (h-hl'miith an »«lh«*r hy ili-liU-ialt- i-hnh-i'. Ha}t viihh-n 
** cve-ry ilay, In- miot havt- j>l*e*H>''l nti'l kie-Uvel si-.h utly h* lei-t ak hi<>w> (Vmii ITm 
' • hnni>-»».i ; Iml, imt iiiiii>e*-mhly, tin* vi-ry e-lt-it i-f «Mnt< ttiiiii^ \^iUi tlu> luin, wlii-ii 
•• liv.na'ht lnt>i i'»Ui-.iiin with ln» nt«tiurtl*h'f«ii«e h* 5,.*..t!ii' llu-liHi;, anil tin- iin-viliihlo 
“i-iMinti-'f iiuimha* in any ^•■nlin^»•>l i>ia*-tii'«’ e-f ••.miiM-f-ili.-u, t*i«arelM tlm millMran- 
at tin- jiaitii' tiiui-, "f hi-s •>«» ninl tail*-, niH-.t latvi* fnritiMlu-il a miwt 

••Malutary /.ii/eMOv* f-.r tin- f.luiali-n *-f lii'< lits-rary iK.vu tM. WIn-ii ntn- livt-H at 
'• Ui-nn*, mil' nnwl il" » i thi-y ih» at U”im> : wl«-ii i-m- livi-a -w ith a ling, mm nniHt 
'*n«'i*--nim>.*Iaa> mu M-lf t*i lu»«gmh >'ajaK«'ti ' l» :.i.l.'n. that i-inv iu a iiimitli tin- ling 
" niiKht t**' right ; i-r, if ni*t, ami tn-r itiii-inffi in tin* vvr>-iiK, wliirli, 

" i-i rlinji** i* t*«i tnni'h t»» nfmiimn i vi-n .-f Mr**. I'r. *1, shat w.suhl hut iiiuUiply tlio 
" «»f frwtin-iling Are- dfinainl-s with Uit* ih mamh) e.f lla* gi-in-ral mnlrrninl 

'•itf (hihlHttilUi'n »iwn jiiilgmMil. Aint ill tin* prr-wuri* i-f tla'»»- ilinii-iiHit'»i wniihl 


agri'wiUh* in it« nlemmiary l«*nn..ii» ; Imt it jinol U* a e-aj.slal jimm-tti f-r i-alluig 
mil tin* Rgilith’t* that sluiiiU’r i« a tuau’ei Stilt, tlnaigh lln-w’ haiilMliiiiB 

luriirel mil tee-nrth'klly l« th<l«|amilh's iul*. Ilr.-liia! jeit.-inal.i, awl i-..twtN(ui-iitly 
luiu'h t<> tin* «<Ivaiilfli|.'« nf ft!! wh.. Imre;’ siinm ekliglit*'*! iii his w.-rk^s, imt Uit) 
h'-w nil lliat. a«-i*i*iiiit the’)' u'rr-t liar,i’>h«]-!>, H»i<l hjinh*hij*-j that iitijMifti-el lu-avy 
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Ms metliod of effecting it. It enabled Mm to kee]p up tbe 
appearance of civility wbeii Goldsmith left Ms door ; and 
to keep back the purpose of injury and insult till it could 
fall with heavier effect. The opportunity was not lost 
when it came, nor did the bookseller’s malice end with the 
writer’s death. “ Superintend the Monthly Review J ” cried 
Griffiths, noticing, in the number for August 1774, a brief 
memou: of Goldsmith professing to have been “ written 
“ from ]personal knowledge,” in which his connection with 
tlie work was so described. “We are authorised to say 
“ that the author is very much mistaken in his assertion. 
“ The Doctor had his merit, as a man of letters ; but alas ! 
“ those who knew him must smile at the idea of such a super- 
“intendent of a concern wliich most obviously required 
“ some degree of prudence, as well as a competent acquaint- 
“ ance with the world. It is, however, true that he had, 
“ for a while, a seat at our board ; and that, so far as his 
“knowledge of books extended, he was not an unuseful 
“ assistant.” * 

And so, without this belauded prudence, without this 
treasure of a competent acquaintance with the world ; into 
that wide, friendless, desolate world, the poor writer, the 
not unuseful assistant, was launched again. How or 

compilation of tlio Memoir, “I will confess to you that the circumstance of him 
‘ ‘ and his wife (I mean their altering and interpolating Gl uldsmith’a criticisms on 
‘ ‘ hooks for the Jlcvimo) puzzles me. It is one of the most valuable anecdotes 
‘ ‘ before me, and my conscience bids me report it, but my fears whisper to mo that 
“ all the Reviews will abuse me for so doing. But who’s afraid ?” The worthy 
Dr. Campbell himself was afraid it would seem : for certainly no such anecdote 



57. where he iivotl tor tlio next lew inoimiB, ih inuttcr of 
, 29 . great imcortMnty. Ihit liia lettern were addix'SHed to tlio 
Temple rixehaiige colh‘C.-lumHc, near Templo-bav, where 
the “ George ” ho celubratoH in one of liin cHHays took 
(iharge of thorn ; tlui garret ^vlu‘r(^ lu^ wrol,{^ and Klopt in 
Biippoaed to have hern in one of tlu^ (>ourtM ueiir the 
neighbouring Salisbury-Hfiuiire ; Goeior Kippin, one of the 
Monthly llcvicwei’H, “ wuh imprcHHod by Hiiiue faint recol- 
lection of hiH liaving made transhiUouH from the French, 
“among othera of a tale from Vtdluire;" and the recol- 
lection iH made Kironger by one of hi.s autograpliK formerly 
in II(d)(u*’K collection, which purportn to be a receipt from 
Mr. llalph GrifUtlm hn* ten guiueaH, probably Kigned a day 
or two before be left the d/mh/i///, for tranHlation of a book 
entitled Ah'rnolrn of mil htuUj If.* Another writer in tlio 
Jicokio, Doctor Jamea (Irainger, to whom bi.s reHidence at 
the eign of the Duneiad had made him known, and of 
whom the trauHlatimi of TlhuUuA, the (hlr to »S'n/'h«d(’, the 
ballad of Bri/tiii and Ikrrnu', and the poem of the Hiuinr- 
Ciuic, hav(! kept a memory very pletiHant though very limited, 
nnuh? tlu^ Hume colTee-boUHe bin place of rail, and often 
. Kaw (lohlmnith there. I 'I’lie month in which he Hoparnted 
from (IridUhH wuh that in which Kewbery'H LUrntrij 
Mngazlm lost dohnHun'H acrvici'a ; Imt tlna HceniH the 

^ /W.rr, {. *i7St. 

+ “My jHMir w«irtliy frinijil, t'r. (iroiiiicfr, win* r«»«i<h!il fur tnniiy yutu's at St. 
“ (!liri«tiijilu*r’H, diwiiml «»%'* ko, Ammttimt .Vii/Mir, v. “An nKri'(‘- 

“ man," wi'nl JnUnmin ; “a iiian »}»« wusiW 4 m any g<MHl Uint wiw in liia 
“ iHiwi'r," “OtiB «f tins mast gduimiUH, fVJuniUy, ati<t Itcuavnloiit n«ni I rvo' 



an instant i^laces him in that garret near Salishury-sgnare. 
Its inmate sits alone in wretched drudgery, when the door 
opens, and a raw-looking country youth of twenty stands 
doubtfully on the doleful threshold. Goldsmith sees at 
once his youngest brother Charles ; hut Charles cannot 
bring himself to see, in the occupier of this miserable 
dwelling, the brother on whose supposed success he had 
already built his own ! Without education, profession, 
friends, or resource of any kind, it had suddenly occurred 
to this enterprising Irish lad, as he lounged in weary 
idleness round Ballymahon, that as brother Oliver had 
not been asking for assistance lately, but was now a settled 
author in London, perhaps he had gotten great men for 
his friends, and a kind word to one of them might be 
the making of Im fortune. Full of this he scrambled to 
London as he could, won the secret of the house from the 
Temple Exchange waiter to whom he confided liis rela- 
tionship, and found the looked-for architect of wealth and 
honour, here!* “All in good time, my dear boy,” cried 

* “HaTing lieaTcl of liis brotlier Noll mixiiig in tte first society in London, lie 
“ took it for granted that his fortune was made, and that he could soon make 
“ahrother’s also; he therefore left home 'without notice; hut soon found, 
“on his arrival in London, that the picture he had formed of his brother’s 
“situation was too highly colonred, that Noll would not introduce him to his 
“great friends, and in fact, that, although out of a jail, he was also often out of 
“a lodging.” Northcote’s Life of Reynolds, i. 832-S. I may add, on the 
authority of a letter of Malone’s, that some thirty or forty years after this incident 
Charles was thought greatly to resemble his celebrated brother in person, speech, 
and manner ; and it will be observed from the succeeding note, that he had at 
that time many habits and tastes like his, such as the love of flute-playing, and a 
frequent resort to it from painful thoughts. 
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1757. “ as I was without friends, 

m 29. “ impudence ; and that in i 

“ an Irishman was sufficient tc 
“ in such circumstances would 
cord, or the suicide’s halter, 
“principle to resist the one, 
“ other. I suppose you desire 
“ As there is nothing in it at 
“ mankind could censure, I s( 
“ secret ; in short, by a very 
“ and a very little reputation £ 
“ Nothing is more apt to intr 
“ Muses than poverty ; but ii 
“ at the door. The mischief 
“ give us their company at i 
“ instead of being gentlemar 
“the ceremonies. Thus, uj 


Chap. II.] 


making' shift to e 


connection with this letter.* What 1: 
ever tasted in London, he says, Irish 
Signora Columbahad never poured on 
of melody at the opera, that he did not 
fireside, and Peggy Golden’s song c 
Last Good Night. “ If I climb H 
“ where Nature never exhibited a mor 
“ I confess it fine ; but then I had ri 
“ little mount before Lishoy gate, 

“ me, the most pleasing horizon in in 
“ came hither, my thoughts sometim 
“ severer studies among my friends 
“ strange revolutions at home ; bu 
“ rapidity of my own motion, that g 
“ to objects really at rest. No all; 
“ friends, he tells me, arc still lean, 
“ very fat, but still very poor. Nay 


lU uLIVEK goldsmith’s ! 

17Z7. “ of Toll, would iairlv make a 

tliougli, upon seeoiiil tlioiights. 
“ a few iiieoiivenieiices ; tlierefoi 
come to llaliomet, wlij Malioni 
He explains, that if tliej cann 
\-isit, lie belieTes lie must go n 
subsciilies hiniself his dear Dan 
Poet and Physician, — the ra| 
under one high-sounclmg name, a: 
beneath the other! He was tl: 
wMeli the common people tin 
every print-shop ; he was again 
physician of the patched velvet 
and yet it was but pleasant cc 
brother-in-law Hodson, when 1 
made a shift to live. With ever 


MIKING SHIFT TO EXIST. 


lie was at last set free at the intercession 
irt of Groat Britain. Translated from the Oi 
pnbli-lit-il at the Hague, by James 'SVillin 
s ■\Viiliii-jttjii was in reality Oliver Goldsmith.* 
ily of the boijk belonged to Griffiths, who valm 
quite as much its the other ; and the position 
.ator appears in the subsequent assignment ( 
script, at no small profit to Griffiths, by the 
>Row bookseller to bookseller Dilly of the P< 
.e sum of twenty gxiineas.f But though the 
i name might pass for TV'illington, the writer 
mte as Goldsmith ; though with bitterness he 
If “ the obscure prefacer/’ the preface is clear, gr; 
haracteristic, as in brighter days. The book < 
jommended, he says, “ as a grateful entertainm 
readers of reigning romance, as it is strictlv 
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175 '*. “ of flatteiT, or sunk in the . 

.It. 30. “ Ciiii an Eiiglifeiiiinin hear tJ 
passage which sliows with wli 
into the popular feeling of 
“ iadigiiatioii against those i 
“ Ms C'ounti’y ? And shoulil 
“ this generous indignation r 
“ it should not deserve appla 
“ aiice teach an individual to i 
“ it with the furious spirit of 
make Mia enamoured of lil 
situation whose possessioi 
“ tenure as tyrannical caprici 
“ the cause of humanity, or 
“ virtues of the sufferer, or re« 
“ then, indeed, the author wi 

wIsT- “ Ja-mac^ W- 


Chap. II. j 


MAKING SHIFT TO EXIST 


risen liigli enough, to see the glimmerm< 
— even lower, therefore, than the schot 
Milner’s, from which he had been taken 
he thought liimself now descended; and 
of misery more intolerable, might hare cri 

0 gods ! who is’t can say “ I am at th 

1 am worse than e’er I was. 

He returned to Doctor Milner’s ; — if ever, 
to return to literature, to embrace it fo 
a braver heart endure its worst necessities 
There came that time ; and when, eigh 
the present date, he was writing the Bee, li 
pleasant fiction the incidents now describ 
“ induced to show my indignation agair 
“ discontinuing my endeavours to please 
“ resolved, like Baleigh, to vex them by 1 


175 S. “ ‘ restoration I presume ? ’ 

-Si,Sii “ ‘tliej are only petitioning 
“ ‘ place.’ In the same mam 
“ instead of having x\poIlo 
“ fit of the spleen ; iiistea 
“ apostrophising at my uiiti: 
“ Street might laugh at in;; 
“ might never be able to slii 
tlian ridicule had he spared 
better thoughts ; but they 
melancholy journey to Pec 
MUnePs door. 

The schoolmaster was u< 
and would in any circumsta 
given Goldsmith the shelte 
that he had special need of 1 







a jrrotestant naa seizea, vorea au oamsters, HouciLors, 
“ attorneys and proctors, who should be concerned for him,” 
p 2 ibUc enemies ! But, that serviceable use might be made 
of the early transmission to Ireland of a set of Enghsh 
copies of the Enquiry, by one who had zealous private 
friends there, was Goldsmith’s not unreasonable feeling ; 
and he would try this, when the time came. Meanwhile he 
began the work ; and it was probably to some extent 
advanced, when, with little savmgs from the school, and 
renewed assurances of the foreign appointment. Doctor 
Milner released him from duties which the necessity (during 
the Doctor’s illness) of flogging the boys as well as teaching 
them, appears to have made more intolerable to tbe clnld- 
loving usher. The reverend Mr. Mitford knew a lady whose 
husband had been at this time under Goldsmith’s cane ; but 
with no very serious consequence. 

Escape from the school might not have been so easy, but 
for the lessening chances of Doctor Milner’s recovery having 
made more permanent arrangements advisable. Some 
doubt has been expressed indeed, whether the worthy 
schoolmaster’s iUness had not akeady ended fatally ; and 
if the kindness I have recorded should not rather be 
attributed to liis son and successor in the school, Mr. 
George Milner. But other chcumstances clearly invalidate 
this, and show that it must have been the elder Milner’s. In 
August 1758, however, Goldsmith again had bidden bim 
adieu ; and once more had seemed a respectable town 
address for his letters, and, among the Graingers and 
Eappises and other tavern acquamtance, obtained the old 


CHAPTER III. 


ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE PROM LITERATURE. 

1758. 

Grainger, liis friend Percy,* and others of the Griffiths 
connection, were at this time busy upon a new magazine : 
begun ^itli the present year, and dedicated to the “ great 
“ Mr. Pitt,” whose successful coercion of the king made him 
just now more than ever the darling of the people. Griffiths 
was one of the publishing paitners in The Grand Magazine 
of Universal Intelligerice and Monthly Chronicle of our own 
Times : and perhaps on this account, as well as for the 
known contributions of some of his acquaintance, f traces of 
Goldsmith’s hand have been sought in the work ; in my 
opinion without success. In truth the first number was 
hardly out when he went back to the Peckham school ; and 
on his return to London, though he probably eked out his 
poor savings by casual writings here and there, it is certain 
that on the foreign appointment his hopes continued steadily 
fixed, and that the work which was to aid him in his escape 


nearly all his tlioughts. He was again in London, and a 
working with the pen ; but he was no longer the booksel 
slave, nor was literary toil liis impassable and hop( 
doom. Therefore, in the confidence of swift libera 
and the hope of the new career that brightened in 
sanguine heart, he addressed himself cheerily enough tc 
design in hand, and began solicitation of his Irish frienc 
Edward Mills he thought of first, as a person of s 
influence. He was liis relative, had been his fel 
collegian, and was a prosperous, wealthy man. “ Dear S 
he begins, in a letter dated from the Temple “Exchj 
coffee-house, on the 7th of August, and published by Bh 
Percy ; * 

‘‘You have quitted, I find, that plan of life wMcli you once inte 
“ to pursue ; and given up ambition for domestic tranquillity. 

“ I to consult your satisfaction alone in this change, I have the ut 
“ reason to congratulate your choice ; but when I consider my 
“ I cannot avoid feeling some regret, that one of my few friends 
“ declined a pursuit, in which he had every reason to expect sue 
“ The truth is, like the rest of the world, I am self-interested ic 
“ concern ; and do not so much consider the happiness you 
“ acquired, as the honour I have probably lost in the change. I 
“ often let my fancy loose when you were the subject, and 
“ im^jned you gracing the bench, or thundering at the bar ; \ 
“ I have ■fafan no small pride to myself, and whispered all that I c 
“ come near, that this was my cousin. Instead of this, it seems yot 
“ OTrteoted to be merely an happy man ; to be esteemed only by 
“ as^uainiance — to cultivate your paternal acres — to take unmoh 
“ a nap under one of your own hawthorns, or in Mrs. Mills’s 
“ chamber, which even a poet must confess, is rather the i 
“ etmfortable place of tihe two. 

“ But however your relations mav be altered wit.Ti reornrd t.n • 


“ possession of that hejirt (once so susceptible of friendship), as not to 
“ have left a comer there for a friend or two ; hut I flatter myself that 
“ even I have my place among the number. This I have a claim to 
“ from the similitude of our dispositions ; or, setting that aside, I can 
“ demand it as my right by the most equitable law in nature, I mean that 
“ of retaliation : for indeed you have more than your share in mine. I 
“ am a man of few professions, and yet this very instant I cannot avoid 
“ the painful apprehension that my present professions (which speak not 
“ half my feelings) should be considered only a pretext to cover a request, 
“ as I have a request to make. No, my dear Ned, I know you are too 
“ generous to think so ; and you know me too proud to stoop to 
“ mercenary insincerity. I have a request it is true to make j but, as 
“ I know to whom I am a petitioner, I make it without diffidence or 
“ confusion. It is in short this, I am going to publish a book in 
“ London, entitled An Essay on the present State of Taste and 
“ Literature in Europe. Every work published here the printers in 
“ Ireland republish there, without giving the author the least con- 
“ sideration for his copy. I woidd in this respect disappoint their 
“ avarice, and have all the additional advantages that may result from 
the sale of my performance there to myself. The book is now 
“ printing in London, and I have requested Dr. Radcliff, hlr. Lawder, 
“ Mr. Bryanton, my brother hir. Henry Goldsmith, and brother-iu-law 
“ hir. Hodson, to circulate my proposals among their acquaintance. 
“ The same request I now make to you ; and have accordingly given 
“ directions to Mj. Bradley bookseller in Dame-street Dublin, to send 
“ you a hundred proposals. Whatever subscriptions pursuant to those 
“ proposals, you may receive, when collected, may be transmitted to 
“ 3VIr. Bradley, who will give a receipt for the money, and be aecount- 
“ able for the books. I shall not, by a paltry apology, excuse myself 
“ for putting you to this trouble. Were I not convinced that you 
“ found more pleasure in doing good-natured things, than uneasiness 
“ at being employed in them, I should not have singled you out on 
“ this occasion. It is probable you would comply with such a request, 
“ if it tended to the encouragement of any man of learning whatsoever ; 
“ what then may not he expect who has claims of family and friend- 
“ ship to enforce his ? 


175 ?. indeed may lie not freely expect, who is to re( 

nothing! Nevertheless, there is a worse fool’s parr 
than that of expectation. To teach onr tears the ea 
way to flow, should be no imvalued part of this wo 
wisdom ; hope is a good friend, even when the only ( 
and Goldsmith was not the worse for expecting, th( 
he received nothing. Mr. Mills left his poor reqi 
unheeded, and his letter unacknowledged. Sharking b 
sellers and starving authors might devour each other b( 
he would interpose ; being a man, as his old sizar-reL 
dehcately hinted, with paternal acres as well as be 
friendships to cultivate, and fewer thorns of the woii 
struggle witli, than hawthorns of his own to sleep in 
He hved to repent it certainly, and to profess ^ 
veneration for the distinguished writer to whom he bos 
relationsliip ; but Goldsmith had no more pleasant h 
or friendly correspondences to fling away upon Mr. I 
of Roscommon. Not that even this letter, as it seen 
me, had been one of very confident exjiectation. Uni 
effort is manifest in it ; — a reluctance to bring unset 
fancies between the wind and Mr. Mills’s gentihty 
conventional style of balance between the “ pleasure ” 
the “ uneasiness ” it talks about ; — in short, a forced 
pression of everything in liis own state that may affront 
acres and the hawthorns. 

Seven days afterwards he wrote to Bryanton, wit 
curious contrast of tone and manner. Even Bryanton 
not inquired for him since the scenes of happier j( 
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sincere. But see, and make profit of it, — how, depressed 
by unavailing labours, and patiently awaiting the disastrous 
issue of defeat and flight, he shows to the last a bright 
and cordial happiness of soul, unconquered and un- 
conquerable. 

“ Bear Sir, I have heard it remark’d,” he begins (in a 
letter also dated from the Temple coffee-house,* which 
Mr. Prior obtained from Bryanton’s son-in-law, the reverend 
Doctor Handcock of Dublin, and in which, where the paper 
is tom or has been worn away by time, there are several 
erasures that the reader will easily supply), 

“ I believe by yourself, that they wbo are dnink, or out of tbeir 
“ wits, fancy every body else in tbe same condition : mine is a friend- 
“ ship that neither distance nor time can efface, which is probably the 
“ reason that, for the soul of me, I can’t avoid thinking yours of the 
“ same complexion ; and yet I have many reasons for being of a con- 
“trary opinion, else why in so long an absence was I never made a 
“ partner in your concerns ? To hear of your successes would have 
“ given me the utmost pleasure ; and a communication of your very 
“ disappointments would divide the uneasiness I too frequently feel 
“ for my own. Indeed, my dear Bob, you don’t conceive bow unkindly 
“ you have treated one whose circumstances afford him few prospects 
“ of pleasure, except those reflected from tbe happiness of his friends. 
“ However, since you have not let me bear from you, I have in some 
“ measure disappointed your neglect by frequently thinking of you. 
“ Every day do I remember tbe calm anecdotes of your life, from tbe 
“ fireside to tbe easy-cbair ; recall tbe various adventures that first 
“ cemented our friendship, — ^tbe school, the college, or the tavern ; 
“ preside in fancy over yom’ cards ; and am displeased at your bad 
“ play when the rubber goes against you, though not with all that 
“ agony of soul as when I once was your partner. 

“ Is it not strange that two of such like affections should be so much 
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“ at th-e «itre «f foitime’s wheel, and let it rewlve never bo fast, seem 
^ B^naiKLe of the mcition. I seem to Imve been tied to tibe circum- 

** fwence, aad dmgreeably round like an whore in a whirligig 

“ . . . . down with m. intention to chide, and yet methinks .... my 

** r««atiaHit already. The truth is, I am a regard to you ; I 

“ may attempt to blusri^r, Anacreon, my heart is respondent 

** only to Knfier afections. And yet, now I think on’t again, I will 
“ te angry. God’s corse, sir ! who am I ? Eh ! vrhat am 1 1 Do 
** you know whom you have offended ? A man whose character may 
“ csae of th»8 days be mmitioned with profound respect in a German 
or Dutch dictionary ; whose name you will probably hear 
“ ushered in by a Doctissimus Doctissimorum, or heel-pieced with a 
“ long Latin termination. Think how Goldsmithius, or Gabblegurchius, 
“ or some such sound, as rough as a nutmeg-grater, will become me 1 
“ Think of that ! — God’s curse, sir ! who am I ? I must own my ill- 
“ natured contemporaries have not hitherto paid me those honours I 
“ have had such just reason to expect. I have not yet seen my face 
“ reflected in all the lively display of red and white paints on any sign- 
“ pests in the snlmrba. Your handkerchief weavers seem as yet 
** unaequainted with mj merits or my physiognomy, and the very snuff- 
“ box makers appear to have forgot their respect. Tell them all from 
** me, they are a set <ff Gothic, barbarous, ignorant scoundrels. There 
“ will oOTie a day, no doubt it will — I beg you may live a couple of 
** hundred years longer only to see the day — ^when the Scaligers and 
“ Daciers will viadieate my character, give learned editions of my 
“ labours, and bless the times with copious comments on the text. You 
‘‘ shall iKe how they will fish up the heavy scoundrels who disregard 
“ me now, or will then offer to cavil at my productions. How wiU 
“ they bewail the times that suffered so much genius to lie neglected.* 
If ever my works find their way to Tartary or China, I know the 
“ TOBsequence. Suppose one of your Chinese Owanowitzers iustructing 
‘*<me effyoar Tartarian Chianobacchhi— yon see I use Chinese names 
* to show my own erudition, as I shall soon make onr Chinese talk 
^ like an EngliAman to show his. Thus may he the subject of the 
^ ifictnre : 


HU u emmea an ‘ ±um,^ on the premU btate of 1 and Literaiiirt jSit. 
“ ‘ in Europe^ — a work weU worth its tveight in diamonds. In this 
“ he profoundly ex^ains what learning is, and what learning is not. 

In this he proms that Uockheads are not men of wit, and yet that men of 
“ wit are actually blockheads. 

“ But as I choose neither to tire my Chinese Philosopher, nor you, 

“ nor myself, I must discontinue the oration, in order to give you a 
“ good pause for admiration ; and I find myself most violently disposed 
“ to admire too. Let me, then, stop my fancy to take a view of my 
“ future self ; and, as the boys say, light down to see myself ou horse- 
“ back. Well, now I am down, where the devil is 1? Oh Gods ! 

^ Gods ! here in a garret, writing for bread, and expecting to be dunned 
“ for a milk-score ! However, dear Bob, whether in penury or 
“ affluence, serious or gay, I am ever wholly thine, 

“ Ouveh Goldsmith. 

“ Give my — no, not compliments neither, but something . . . most 
“ warm and sincere wish that you can conceive, to your mother, 

“ Mrs. Bryanton, to Miss Bryanton, to yourself ; and if there be a 
“ favourite dog in the family, let me be remembered to it,” 

“ In a garret, writing for bread, and expecting to be 
“ dunned for a milk-score.” Such was the ordinary fate 
of letters in that age. There had been a Christian religion 
extant for now seventeen hundred and fifty-seven years ; for 
so long a time had the world been acquainted with its 
spiritual responsibihties and necessities; yet here, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, was the eminence 
ordinarily conceded to the spiritual teacher, to the man who 
comes upon the earth to lift his fellow men above its miry 
ways. He is up in a garret, writing for bread he cannot 
get, and dunned for a milk-score he cannot pay. And age 
after age,* the prosperous man comfortably contemplates it, 

* “ There came into my company an old fellow not particularly smarl^ so that 


Poet of the iniroitahle Mr. Hogarth, and invited laughter 
from easy guests at the garret and the milk-score. Yet 
could they, those worthy men, have known the danger to 
even their worldliest comforts then impending, perhaps 
they had not laughed so heartily, Tor, were not these very 
citizens to be iudehted to Goldsmitli in after years, for 
cheerful hours, and happy thoughts, and fancies that would 
smooth life’s path to their children’s children ? And now, 
without a friend, with hardly bread to eat, and uncheered 
by a hearty word or a smile to help him on, he sits in his 
melancholy garret, and those fancies die within him. It is 
but an accident now, that the good Vicar shall be horn, 
that the Man in Black shall dispense his charities, that 
Croaker shall grieve, Tony Lumpkin laugh, or the sweet 
soft echo of the Deserted Village come for ever hack upon 
the heart, in charity, and kindness, and sympathy with 
the poor. Tor, despair is in the garret; and the poet, over- 
mastered by distress, seeks only the means of flight and 
exile. With a day-dream to his old Irish playfellow, a sigh 
for the “ heavy scoundrels ” who disregard him, and a wail 
for the age to which genius is a mark of mockery ; he turns 
to that first avowed piece, which, being also his last, is to 
prove that blockheads are not men of wit, and yet that 
“ men of wit are actually blockheads.” 

A proposition which men of wit have laboured at from 
early times; have proved in theory, and worked out in 
practice. "How many base men,” shrieked one of them 
in Elizabeth s day, who felt that his wit had but made him 
the ereater blockhead. mantr T-\QC!Q I-v-IQ-i-. Trrr,T.+ 


“ tiiose parts I have, do enjoy content at mil, and haye 17 
“ wealth, at command ! I call to mind a cobbler, that is jgt 
“ worth fire hrmdred pounds ; an hostler, that has built a 
“ goodly inn ; a carman in a leather pilche, that has whipt 
“ a thousand pounds out of his horse’s tail : and I ask if I 
“ have more than these. Am I not better born ? am I not 
“ better brought up ? yea, and better favoured I And yet 
“ am I for ever to sit up late, and rise early, and contend 
“ with die cold, and converse with scarcity, and be a 
“ beggar ? How am I crossed, or whence is this curse, 

that a scrivener should be better paid than a scholar! ”* 

Poor Nash! he had not even Goldsmith’s fortitude, and 
his doleful outcry for money was a lamentable exhibition, 
out of which no good could come. But the feeling in the 
miserable man’s heart, struck at the root of a secret discon- 
tent which not the strongest men can resist altogether ; and 
which Goldsmith did not affect to repress, when he found 
himself, as he says, “ starving in those streets where Butler 
“ and Otway starved before him.” 

The words are in a letter, written the day after that to 
Bryanton,! bearing the same date of Temple Exchange 
coffee-house, and sent to hlrs. Lawder ; the Jane Contarine 
of his happy old Kilmore time. Mr. Mills afterwards begged 
this letter of the Lawders, and from the friend to whom he 
gave it. Lord Carleton’s nejphew, it was copied for Bishop 
Percy by Edmund Malone. As in those afready given, tlie 

* Thomas Nash, in his Pierce PennUease. Let me quote, too, that good old 
English gentleman, whose lamentations had already found earlier record in one of 
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175S. Style, with its simple air of autliorsliip, is eminently good 
and happy. The assumption of a kind of sturdy indepen- 
dence, the playful admission of well-known faults, and tlie 
incidental shght confession of sorrows, have graceful 
relation to the person addressed, and the terms on which 
they stood of old. His uncle was now in a hopeless state 
of living death, from which, in a few months, the grave 
released him ; and to this the letter affectingly refers. 

•‘TO MRS. JANE LAWDER. 

“ If you should ask, why in an interval of so naany years, you never 
“ heard from me, permit me, madam, to ask the same question. I have 
“the best excuse in reci*imination. I wrote to Kilmore from Leyden 
“in Holland, from Louvain in Flanders, and Eouen in France, but 
“received no answer. To what could I attribute this silence but to dis- 
“ pleasure or forgetfulness I Whether I was right in my conjecture I 
“do not pretend to determine ; but this I must ingenuously own, that I 
“have a thousand times in my turn endeavoiued to forget them, whom 
“ I could not but look upon as forgetting me. I have attempted to blot 
“ their names from my memory, and, I confess it, spent whole days in 
“ efforts to tear their image from my heart. Could I have succeeded, 
“ you had not now been troubled with this renewal of a discontinued 
“ correspondence ; but, as every effort the restless make to procure 
“ sleep serv^ but to keep them waking, aU my attempts contributed to 
“ impress what I would forget deeper on my imagination. But this 
“subject I would willingly turn from, and yet, ‘for the soul of me,’ I 
“can’t till I have said all. 

“ I was, madam, when I discontinued writing to Hilmore, in such 
“circamstances, that all my endeavom*s to continue your regards might 
“ be aiMbuted to wropg motives. My letters might be looked upon 
“as tiie petitions of a beggar, and not the offerings of a friend ; while 
“all my prof^ons, instead of being considered as the result of dis- 


“ an indirect request for future ones, and wliere it might he thought 
“I gave my heart from a motive of gratitude alone, when I was 
“ conscious of having bestowed it on much more disinterested prindplea 

“It is true, this conduct might have been simple enough, but yourself 
“ must confess it was in character. Those who know me at all know 
“that I have always been actuated by different principles from the 
“ rest of mankind, and while none regarded the interest of his friend 
“ more, no man on earth regarded his own less, I have often affected 
“ bluntness to avoid the imputation of flattery, have frequently seemed 
“ to overlook those merits too obvious to escape notice, and pretended 
“ disregard to those instances of good nature and good sense, which I 
“ could not fail tacitly to applaud ; and all this lest I should be ranked 
“ amon^ the grinning tribe, wbo siy ‘ very true ’ to all that is said, 
“ who fill a vacant chair at a tea-table, whose narrow souls never moved 
“ in a wider circle than the circumference of a guinea, and who had 
“ rather be reckoning tbe money in yonr pocket than the virtue of 
“ your breast. All this, I say, I have done, and a thousand other very 
“ silly though very disinterested things in my time, and for all which 
“ no soul cares a farthing about me. God’s curse, madam ! is it to he 
“ wondered, that he should once in his life forget you, who has been aU 
“ bis life forgetting bimself 1 

“ However it is probable you may one of those days see me turned 
“ into a perfect bunks, and as dark and intricate as a mouse-hole. 
“ I have already given my landlady orders for an entire reform in 
“ tbe state of my finances. I declaim against hot suppers, drink less 
“sugar in my tea, and check my grate with brickbats. Instead 
“ of banging my room with pictures, I intend to adorn it with 
“maxims of frugality. Those will make pretty furniture enough, 
“ and won’t be a hit too expensive ; for I shall draw them all out 
“ with my own hands, and my landlady’s daughter shall frame 
“ them with the parings of my black waistcoat. Each maxim is 
“ to be inscribed on a sheet of clean paper, aud wrote with niy best 
“ pen ; of which the following will serve as a specimen. JyOoJk 
'■'■sharp: Mind the main chance ; Money is money notv; If you have a 
" thousand pounds you, can pwt your hands by your sides, and say you 
“ are worth a thousand, pounds every day of the year ; Take a farthing 
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“ laxariance of his nature, sitting by Kilmore fire-side, recount the 
“ various adventures of a hard-fought life, laugh over the follies of 
“the day, join his flute to your harpsichord, and foi-get that ever 
“ he starved in those streets -where Butler and Otway starved before 
“ him. 

“ And now I mention those great names — My uncle ! — he is no more 
“ that soul of fire as when once I knew him. Newton and Swift grew 
“ dim -with age as well as he. But what shah. I say ? — his mind was 
“ too active an inhabitant not to disorder the feeble mansion of its 
“abode; for the richest jewels soonest wear their settings. Yet who 
‘‘ but the fool would lament his condition ! He now forgets the 
“calamities of life. Perhaps indulgent heaven has given him a fore- 
“ taste of that tranquUhty here, which he so well deserves hereafter. 

“ But I must come to business ; for business, as one of my maxims 
“ tells me, must be minded or lost. I am going to publish in London, a 
“ book entitled The Present State of Taste and Literature in Europe. The 
“booksellers in Ireland republish every performance there without 
“making the author any consideration. I would, in this respect, dis- 
“ appoint their avarice, and have aU the profits of my labour to myself. 
“ I must therefore request Mr. Lawder to circulate among his friends 
“and acquaintances a hundred of my proposals, which I have given the 
“ bookseller, Mr. Bradley in Dame Street, directions to send to him. If 
“in pursuance of such circulation, he should receive any subscriptions, 
“ I entreat when collected . they may be sent to Mr. Bradley as afore- 
“said, who will give a receipt, and be accountable for the work, or a 
“ return of the subscription. If this request (which, if it be complied 
“with, -will in some measurebe an encouragement to a man of leaiming) 
“ should be disagreeable or troublesome, I would not press it ; for I 
“ would be the last m^, on earth to have my labours go a-begging ; 
‘‘but if I know Mr. Lawder (and sure I ought to know him), he will 
“accept the employment with pleasure. All I can say — ^if he writes 
“ a book, I -will get him two hundred subscribers, and those of the 
“ best -wits in Europe. 

“Whether this request is complied with or not, I shall not he uneasy : 
“ but there is one petition I must make to him and to you, which I 


JNow see now l Diot ana blunaer, wnen i am asking a lavonr. 


In none of tliese letters, it will be obseryed, is allusion 
made to tbe expected appointment. To make jesting boast 
of a visionary influence with two hundred of the best wits in 
Europe, was pleasanter than to make grave confession of 
himself as a wit taking sudden flight from the scene of 
defeat and failure. It was the old besetting weakness. But 
shortly after the date of the last letter, the appointment was 
received. It was that of medical officer to one of the 
factories on the coast of Coromandel; was forwarded by 
Doctor Milner’s friend Mr. Jones, the East India director ; 
and the worthy schoolmaster did not outlive more than a 
few weeks this honest redemption of his promise. The 
desired escape was at last effected, and the booksellers 
might look around them for another drudge more patient 
and obedient than Oliver Groldsmith. 
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It was now absolutely necessaiy that the pro^josecl change 
in Goldsmith’s life should be broken to his Irish friends ; and 
he wrote to his brother Henry. The letter (which contained 
also the design of a heroi-comical poem at which he had 
been occasionally working), is lost ; but some passages of 
one of nearly the same date to Mr. Hodson, have had a 
better fortune. 

“ Dear Sh,”it began, in obvious allusion to some staid and 
rather gratuitous reproach from the prosperous brother-in- 
law, “ You cannot expect regularity in one who is regular .in 
“ no thin g. Nay, were I forced to love you by rule, I dare 
“ venture to say that I could never do it sincerely. Take 
me, then, with all my faults. Let me write when I please, 
“ for you see I say what I please, and am only tliinldng 
“ aloud when writing to you. I suppose you have heard of 
my intention of going to the East Indies. The place of 
'‘my destination is one of the factories on the coast of 
“ Coromandel, and I go in quality of physician and surgeon ; 
“ for which the company has signed my warrant, which has 
“ already cost me ten pounds. I must also pay 5 Oh for my 
“ passage, and ten pounds for my sea stores : and the other 


“ annum ; but tlie other advantages, if a person be jmudent, 
“ are considerable. The practice of the place, if I am rightly 
“ informed, generally amounts to not less tlian one thousand 
“ pounds per annum, for which the appointed physician has 
“ an exclusive privilege. This, with the advantages resulting 
“ from trade, and the high interest which money bears, 
“ viz. 20?. per cent, are the inducements which persuade me 
“ to undergo the fatigues of sea, the dangers of war, and the 
“ still greater dangers of the climate ; which induce me 
“ to leave a place where I am every day gaining friends 
“ and esteem ; and where I might enjoy all the conveniences 
“ of life.” * 

The same weakness which indulged itself -with fine 
clothes when the opportunity offered, is that which prompts 
these fine words in even such an hour of dire extremity. Of 
the “friends and esteem” he was gaming, of the “ con- 
“veniences of life” that were awaiting him to enjoy, these 
pages have told, and have more to tell. But why, in the 
confident hope of brighter days, dwell on the darkness of the 
past? or show the squalor that still smuounded him? Of 
already sufficiently low esteem were wit and intellect in 
Ireland, to give purse-fed ignorance another triumph over 
them, or again needlessly invite to himself the contempts 
and sneers of old. Yet, though the sadness he almost 
wholly suppressed while the appointment was but in expec- 
tation, there was at this moment less reason to indulge, — ■ 
to seem other than he was, even thus, was an effort 
far from successful; and it marked with a somewhat painful 
distraction of feeling and phrase this letter to hir. Hodson. 


“ precarious terms 1 Scarron used jestingly to call himself the marquis 
“ of Quenaultj which was the name of the bookseller that employed 
“ him ; and why may not I assert my privilege and quality on the 
“ same pretensions 1 Yet, upon deliberation, whatever airs I give 
“ myself on this side of the water, my dignity, I fancy, would be evapo- 
“ rated before I reached the other. I know yoii have in Ireland a 
very indifferent idea of a man who writes for bread ; though Swift 
“ and Steele did so in the earliest part of their lives. You imagine, I 
“ suppose, that every authoi*, by profession, lives in a garret, wears 
“shabby deaths, and converses vdth the meanest company. Yet I do 
“not believe there is one single winter, who has abilities to translate a 
“french .novel, that does not keep better com})any, wear finer cloaths, 
“ and live more genteelly, than many who pride themselves for nothing 
“ else in Ireland. I confess it again, my dear Dan, that nothing but 
“ the wildest ambition could prevail on me to leave the enjoyment of 
“ the refined conversation which I am sometimes admitted to partake 
“ in, for uncertain fortune, and paltry shew. You cannot conceive how 
“ I am sometimes divided ; to leave all that is dear to me gives me 
“ pain ; but when I consider, I may possibly acquire a genteel indepen- 
“ dance for life ; when I think of that dignity which philosophy claims, 
“ to raise itself above contempt and ridicule ; when I think thus, I 
“ eagerly long to embrace every opportunity of separating myself from 
“the vulgar, as much in my cireumstances, as I am already in my 
“ sentiments, I am going to publish a book, for an account of which 
“I refer you to a letter which I wrote to my brother Goldsmith. 
“ Circulate for me among your acquaintances a hundred proposals, 
“ which I have given orders may be sent to you : and if, in pursuance 
“ of such circulation, you should receive any subscriptions, let them, 
“when collected, be transmitted to Mr, Bradley, who will give a 
“ receipt for the same."’ [Omitting here, says the Fercy Memoir, what 
relates to private family affairs, he then adds ;] “ I know not how my 
“ desire of seeing Ireland, which had so long slept, has again revived 
“ with so much ardour. So weak is my temper, and so unsteady, that 
“ I am frequently tempted, particularly when low-spirited, to return 
“ home and leave my fortune, though just beginning to look kinder. 


since I am conscious of them.” * 


With such professions weakness continues to indulge itself, 
and faults are perpetuated. But some allowances are due. 
Of the Irish society he knew so well, and so often sarcastically 
painted, these Irish friends were clearly very notable speci- 
mens, with whom small indeed was his chance of decent con- 
sideration, if a garret, shabby clothes, and conversation with 
the meanest company, were set hoj^elessly forth as his inex- 
tricable doom. The error lay in giving faith of any kind to 
such external aid, and so weakening the help that rested in 
himself. When the claim of ten pounds for his appointment- 
warrant came upon him, it found him less prepared because 
of vague expectations raised on these letters to Mills and the 
Lawders. But any delay might be fatal ; and in that con- 
dition of extremity, whose “wants,” alas, are anything but 
capricious,” he bethought him of the Critical Revieiu, and 
went to its proprietor, Mr. Ar drib aid Hamilton. 

Soon after he left Griffiths he had written an article for 
his rival, wliich aj)p eared in November 1757; and as his 
contributions then stopped where they began, I am disposed 
to connect both his joining at that time so suddenly, and as 
suddenly quitting, the Critical Review, with a letter which 
SmoUett published in that same November number “To 
“ the Old Gentlewoman who dhects the Monthly.” For 
though Goldsmith might not object to avenge some part of 
his own quarrel under cover of that of Smollett, he would 
hardly have relished the too broad allusion in which 
“ goody ” and “ gammer ” Griffiths were reminded that 



iEt.30. “of Doctors and authors you employ as journe^Tiieii m 
“ your manufacture. Did you in. your dotage mistake the 
“ application, hy throwing those epithets at us which so pro- 
“ perly belong to your own imderstrappers ? ”* But, whatever 
may have caused his secession then, now he certainly ap2)lied 
again to Hamilton, a shrewd man, who had just made a large 
fortune out of Smollett’s History, and, though not very liberal 
in his payments,! ah’eady not unconscious of the value of 
Griffiths’s discarded writer. The result of the interview was 
the puhhcation, in the new-year number, of two more papers 
by Goldsmith, apf)arently in continuation of the first. All 
three had relation to a special subject; and, as connected 
with such a man’s obscurest fortimes, have an interest 
hardly less than that of writings connected with his fame. 
An author is seen in the effulgence of established repute, or 
discovered by his cries of struggling distress. By both 
“ you shall know him.” 

Ovid was tlie leading topic in all three. His Fasti, 
translated hy a silly master of a Wandsworth boarding- 
school, named Massey ; his E'pistles, translated by a pedantic 
j)edagogue named Barrett (a friend of Johnson and Gave) ; 
and an antidote to his Art of Love, in an Art of Pleasing 
by hlr. Marriott ; were the matters taken in hand. The Art of 
Pleasing was treated with playful contempt,! and Mr. Massey’s 
Fasti fared still worse. Here Goldsmith closed a series of 
most unsparing comparisons of the original with his trans- 
lator, by asking leave “to remind Mr. Massey of the old Italian 
“proverb” (H traclattores tradatore) “and to hope he will 
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Tvas the last of these unhappy gentlemen rebuked. With 
Yery hvely power Goldsmith dissected the ahsm'dities of Mr. 
Barrett’s version of poor iH-treated Ovid’s Epistles; a classic 
to all appearance doomed, he humorously interposed, “to 
“ successive Metamorphoses : being sometimes transposed by 
“ schoolmasters imacquainted with English, and sometimes 
“ transversed by ladies who knew no Latin : thus he has 
“ alternately worn the dress of a pedant or a rake ; either 
“ crawling in humble prose or having his hints explained 
“ into unbashful meaning.” He showed that Mr. Barrett 
was a bad critic, and no poet; and he passed from lofty 
to low in his illustrations with amusing effect. Giving 
two or three instances of the translator’s skill in “paren- 
“ thetically clapping one sentence within another,” this, 
piu'sued Goldsmith, “ contributes not a little to obscurity ; 
“ and obscurity, we all know, is nearly allied to admiration. 
“ Thus, when the reader begins a sentence which he iinds 
“ pregnant with another, which still teems with a third, and 
“ so on, he feels the same surprise which a countryman does 
“ at Bartholomew fair. Hocus shows a bag, in appearance 
“ empty ; slap, and out come a dcw:en new laid eggs ; slap 
“ again, and the number is doubled ; but what is his amaze- 
“ ment, when it swells with the hen that laid them ! ” The 
poetry and criticism disposed of, the scholarship shared then- 
fate. Mr. Barrett being master of the tlniving grammar- 

* Groldsmith’s remark may remind us of the French lady, -who, heing compli- 
mented on her English, and asked in what manner she had contrived to speak it 
so well, replied, “I began hy tradixing.''^ 

+ Critical Review, iv. 409, November 1757. 


Goldsmith, “ to permit an ostentation of learning pass for 
“ merit, nor to give a pedant quarter on the score of his 
“ industry alone, even though he took refuge behind Arabic, 
“ or powdered his head with Hieroglyphics.”! 

In the garret of Griffiths, he would hardly have conceded 
so much ; and since then, the world had not been teaching 
him hterary charity. These Ovid translations had not 
unnaturally turned his thoughts upon the master of the art ; 
on him who was the father of authorship by profession ; and 
the melancholy image wliich arose to a mind so strongly 
disposed to entertain it then, of great “Dryden ever poor,” I 
and obhged by his miseries to suffer fleeting performances 
to be “ quartered on the lasting merit of his name,” did 
not the more entitle to any mercy which truth could not 
challenge for them, these gentlemen of a more thriving 
j)rofession who had thrust themselves uninvited and 
unqualified on the barren land of authorship. “ But let 
not the reader imagine,” he said, “ we can find pleasure 
“ in thus exposing absurdities which are too ludicrous for 
“ serious reproof, ^diile we censure as critics, we feel as 


* The second title of his translation runs thus : "Being part of a poetical or 
" oratorical lecture, read in the grammar-school of Ashford, in the county of 
“ Kent ; and calculated to initiate youth in the first rudiments of taste.” 
d Critical Mevieno, vii. 3S, January 1759. 

t I am glad to record that, amid many heresies that forbid me to claim the merit 
of a sound or deep critical faculty for Groldsmith, he had a well-grormded and 
steady admiration for Dryden, which he often justified in language worthy of it. 
" The English tongue,” he said, in the eighth number of the Bee, "is greatly his 
" debtor. It was his pen that formed the Congreves, the Priors, and the 
" Addisons, who succeeded him ; and had it not been foi’ Dryden, we never 
" should have known a Pope, at least in the meridian lustre he now displays. 
" But Dryden’s excellencies, as a writer, were not confined to poetry alone. There 


society, without being poets. Ihe regions oi taste can 
“ be travelled only by a few, and even those often find 
“ indifferent accommodation by the way. Let such as have 
“ not got a passj)ort fi-om nature be content with happiness, 
“ and leave the poet the unrivalled possession of his misery, 
“ his garret, and his fame. 

“ We have of late seen the republic of letters crowded 
“ with some, who have no other pretensions to applause but 
“ industry, who have no other merit but that of reading 
“ many books and making long quotations ; these we have 
“ heard extolled by sympathetic dunces, and have seen 

them carry oft’ the rewards of genius ; while others, who 
“ should have been born in better days, felt all the wants of 
“ poverty, and the agonies of contempt * Who, then, that 

* Critical Heriew, vii. 37-8, January 1759. Let me add an admirable pas- 
sage from a later essay {Citizen of the World, letter xciii) in wbicb (Joldsmitb 
speaks out for the profession of the ■writer: “For my o'wn part, were I to 
" buy a hat, I would not have it from a stocking-maker, but a hatter ; "were 
“ I to buy shoes, I should not go to the tailor’s for that purpose. It is just 
“ so -with regard to wit : did I, for my life, desire to be -well served, I -would 
“ apply only to those who made it their trade, and lived by it. You smile 
“ at the oddity of my opinion ; but be as,sui-ed, my friend, that -wit is in 
“ some measure mechanical, and that a man long habituated to catch at even 
“its resemblance, will at last he happy enough to possess the substance. By 
“ a long habit of writing he acquires a justness of thinking, and a mastery 
“ of manner, which holiday writers, even with ten times his genius, may vainly 
“ attempt to equal. How then are they deceived, who expect from title, 
“ dignity, and exterior circumstances, an excellence, which is in some measure 
“ acquired by habit, and sharpened by necessity! You have seen, hke me, 
“ many hterary reputations promoted by the influence of fashion, which have 
“scarcely surmved the possessor; you have seen the poor hardly earn the 
‘ ‘ little reputation they acqrrired, and their merit only acknowledged when 
“ they were incapable of enjojdng the pleasures of popularity : such, how- 
‘ ‘ ever, is the reputation worth jiossessing ; that which is hardly earned is 
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“ posterity, tliat would not choose to see such humbled as 
“ are possessed only of talents that might have made good 
“ cobblers, had fortune turned them to trade ? ” So will truth 
force its way, when out of Irish hearing. The friends, the 
esteem, and the conveniences, of the poet’s hfe, are briefly 
summed up here. His misery, liis garret, and his fame. 

T\Tth part of the money received from Hamilton he 
moved into new lodgings : took “ unrivalled possession ” of 
a fresh garret, on a fii-st floor. The house was number 
twelve. Green Arbom- Court, Fleet-street, between the 
Old Bailey and the site of Fleet-market : and stood in the 
right hand corner of the comd, as the wayfarer approached 
it from Farringdon-street by an appropriate access of 
“ Break-neck Steps.” Green Arboun Court is now gone 
for ever ; and of its miserable wretchedness, for a little time 
replaced by the more decent comforts of a stable, not a 
vestige remains. The houses, crumbling and tumbling in 
Goldsmith’s day, were fairly rotted down some nineteen 
years since ; and it became necessary, for safety sake, to 
remove what time had spared. But Mr. Washington Irving 
saw them first, and with reverence had described them, 
for Goldsmith’s sake. Through alleys, courts, and blind 
passages ; traversing Fleet-market, and thence turning 
along a narrow street to the bottom of a long steep flight 
of stone steps ; he made good his toilsome way up into 

“ hardly lost.” Most true. He lived long enough himself to have some foretaste 
of this in his ovti case ; we all of us now know it more completely. Let me not 
quit this subject without saying that Johnson held much the same opinion as 
Goldsmith about interlopers in literature. Boswell one day was full of regrets that 


seemed tm-ned inside out, to judge from tlie old garments 
and frijjpeiy that fluttered from every window. “ It 
“ appeared,” he says, in his Tales of a Traveller, “ to be a 
“ region of washerwomen, and lines were stretched about 
“ the httle square, on which clothes were dangling to dry.” 
The disputed right to a wash-tub was gomg on when he 
entered ; heads in mob-caps were protruded from every 
wmdow ; and the loud clatter of vulgar tongues was assisted 
by the shrill pipes of swarming children, nestled and 
cradled in every procreant chamber of the hive. The whole 
scene, in short, was one of whose unchanged resemblance 
to the scenes of former days I have since found curious 
corroboration, in a magazine engraving of the place nigh 
half a century old. * Here were the tall faded houses, with 
heads out of window at every story; the dirty neglected 
cliilch’en ; the bawling slipshod women ; in one corner, 
clothes hanging to dry, and in another the cm’e of smoky 
chimneys announced. Without question, the same squalid, 
squalling colony, which it then was, it had been in 
Goldsmith’s time. He would compromise with the children 
for occasional cessation of them noise, by occasional cakes or 
sweetmeats, or by a tune upon his flute, for which all the 
court assembled ; he would taUc x^leasantly with the p)Oorest 
of liis neighbours, and \Yas long recollected to have greatly 
enjoyed the taUc of a working watchmaker in the court; 
every night, he would risk his neck at those steep stone 
stairs ; t every day, for his clothes had become too ragged to 


* See tlie frontispiece to vol. xliii of tlie European Mafjazine. 


windo'sv bench. And that was Goldsmith’s home. 

On a certain night in the beginnmg of November 1758, 
his ascent of Break-neck Steps must have had unwonted 
gloom. He had learnt the failure of his new hope : the 
Coromandel appointment was his no longer. In wliat way 
this mischance so unexpectedly occurred, it would now be 
hopeless to enquire. No explanation could be had from 
the dying Doctor Milner ; none was given by himself ; he 
always afterwards withheld allusion to it, with even studious 
care. It is quite possible, though no authority exists for 
the assertion, that doubts may have arisen of his competence 
to discharge the duties of the appointment ; what followed 
a few months later, indeed, will be seen to give warrant for 
such a surmise ,* but even supposing this to have been the 
real motive, there is no ground for suspecting that such a 
motive was alleged. The most likely supposition would’ 
probably be, that failure in getting together means for his 
outfit with sufficient promptitude, was made convenient 
excuse for transferring the favour to another. That it was 
any failure of his own courage at the prospect of so long an 
exile, or that he never proposed more by his original scheme 
than a foreign flight for two or three years, has no other 
or better foundation than the Hodson letter : on which 
authority it would also follow, that he remained contented 
with what he already possessed, subdued his capricious 
wants, and turned to the friends, the esteem, the refined 
conversation, and aU the conveniences of life, which awaited 
him in Green Arbour Court, with a new and virtuous resolve 



liim, no office could be mean, no xDOSsible endurance liard. 
His determination was taken at once : probably grounded 
on tbe knowledge of some passages in the life of Smollett, 
and of liis recent acquaintance Grainger. He would 
present himself at Surgeons’ Hall for examination as 
a hospital mate : an appointment sufficiently undesu-able, 
to be found always of tolerably easy attainment by the duly 
qualified. 

But he must have decent clothes to present himself in ; 
the solitary suit in which he crept between the court and 
the coffee-house, being only fit for service after nightfall. 
He had no resoiu’ce but to apply to Griffiths, with whom 
he had still some small existing connection, and from whom 
his recent acceptance at the Critical, increasing his value 
with a vulgar mind, might help in exacting aid. The 
bookseller, to whom the iirecise temporary pm'pose for 
which the clothes were wanted does not seem to have been 
told, consented to furnish them on certain conditions. 
Goldsmith was to write at once four articles (he had given 
three to the Critical) for the Monthly Revmo. Griffiths 
would then become secmity with a tailor for a new suit of 
clothes ; which were either to be returned, or the debt for 
them discharged, witliin a given time. This pauper proposal 
acceded to, Goldsmith doubtless returned to Green Arbour 
Court with the form books under his arm. 

They were ; Some Enquiries Concerning the Fh'st Inha- 
bitants of Euro])ef by a member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
known aftervhirds as Francis Wise, and Thomas Warton’s 


extorted made due appearance, as the fii’st four articles of 
the Monthly Review for December 1758 ; the tailor was 
then called in, and the comjoact completed. 

Equipped in his new suit, and one can well imagine with 
what an anxious, hopeful, quaking heart. Goldsmith offered 
himself for examination at Sui'geons’ Hall (the new building 
erected six years before in the Old Bailey), on the 21st 
December. “ The beadle called my name,” says Boderick 
Kandom, when he found himself in similar condition at 
that idace of tortm'e, “ with a voice that made me tremble 
“ as much as it it had been the soimd of the last trumpet ; 
“ however there was no remedy : I was conducted into a 
“ large hall, where I saw about a dozen of grim faces sitting 
" at a long table, one of whom bade me come forward in 
“ such an imperious tone, that I was actually for a minute 
or two bereft of my senses.” Whether the same i^rocess, 
conducted through a lilce memorable scene, bereft poor 
Goldsmith altogether of his, cannot now be ascertained. 
All that is Imown, is told in a dry extract from the books of 
the College of Sm’geons. “At a Court of Examiners held 
“at the Theatre 21st Decemher, 1758. Present" . . the 
names are not given, but there is a long list of the candidates 
who passed, in the midst of which these occur : “ James 
“ Bernard, mate to an hospital. Oliver Goldsmith, found 
“ not qualified for ditto.” A rumour of this rejection long 
existed, and on a hint from Maton the king’s physician, 
the above entry was found.! 

A harder sentence, a more cruel doom, than this at the 



rejecting the short, thick, dull, ungainly, over-anxious, over- 
dressed, simple looking Irishman who presented himself that 
memorable day, can hardly, I think, be doubted; but uncon- 
sciously they also did a great deal more. They found him not 
qualified to be a surgeon’s mate, and left him qualified to 
heal the Avounds and abridge the sufferings of all the world. 
They found him querulous with adversity, given up to 
irresolute fears, too much blinded with failures and sorrows 
to see the divine uses to which they tended stiU ; and from 
all this, their sternl}'- just and awful decision drove liim 
resolutely back. While the door of the surgeons’ hall was 
shut upon him that daj'’, the gate of the beautiful mountain 
was slowly opening. Much of the valley of the shadow he 
had stiU iadeed to pass ; but every outlet save the one Avas 
closed upon him, it w^as idle any longer to strike or struggle 
against the visions which sprang up in his desolate path, 
and as he so passed steadily if not cheerily on, he saw them 
fade and become impalpable before him. Steadily, then, if 
not cheerily, for some months more ! “ Sir,” said Johnson, 

“ the man who has vigour may walk to the East just as 
“ well as to the West, if he happens to turn his head that 
“ way.”* So, honour to the court of examiners, I say, 
for that, whether he would or would not, they turned back 
his head to the East ! The hopes and promise of the world 
have a perpetual springtime there ; and Goldsmith was 
hereafter to enjoy them, briefly for himself, but for the world 
eternally. 


Boswell’s Idfe, iv. 24. 



CHAPTER V. 


DISCIPLINE OF SORROW. 

1758 — 1759 . 

JY 58 It was four days after tlie rejection at Sni’geons’ Hall, tlie 
^Tso Cliristmas day of 1758, wlien, to tlie ordinary filtli and noise 
of number twelve in Green Arbour Court, there was added 
an unusual lamentation and sorrow. An incident bad 
occurred, of wliicb, painful as were the consequences 
involved in it, the precise details can but be surmised and 
guessed at, and must be received with that allowance, though 
doubtless in the main correct. It would appear that the 
keeper of this ivretched lodging had been suddenly dragged 
by bailiffs from his home on the previous night, and his 
wife, with loud wadings, now sought the room of her poorer 
lodger. He was in debt to the unfortunate couple, who, for 
the amusement of their cliddren by his flute, had been kind 
to him according to tlieh miserable means : and it was the 
woman’s sobbing petition that he should try to help them. 
There was but one way ; and in the hope, through Hamilton 
or Griffiths, to be able stUl to meet the tailor’s debt, the gay 
suit in which he went to Surgeons’ Hall, and in which he 
was dressed for his doleful holiday, appears to have been 
put off and carried to the pawnbroker’s. Nor had a week 



eartlily aid, for death had talten in Doctor Milner his 
ai^parently last friend, he carried the four hooks he had 
recently reviewed for Griffiths to a neighhoui'ing house, and 
left them in pledge with an acquaintance for a trifling loan.* 
It was hardly done when a letter from Griffiths was put into 
his hand, peremptorily demanding the return of the hooks 
and the suit of clothes, or instant pajunent for both. 

Goldsmith’s answer, and the bookseller’s violent retort, 
are to he presumed from the poor debtor’s second letter : 
the only one preserved of this unseemly correspondence. He 
ax:)pears first to have vuitten in a tone of mixed astonishment, 
anger, and sohcitation ; to have prayed for some delay ; and 
to have been met by coarse insult, threats, and the shameless 
imputation of crime. These forced from liim the rejoinder 
found in the bookseller’s papers, endorsed by Griffiths 
with the writer’s name, and as “ Rec'^‘ in Jan^’ 1759;” 
which passed afterwards into the manuscript collections of 
Mr. Heber, and is now in my possession.! All concealment 
is ended here, and stern plain truth is told. 

“ Sir,” wrote Goldsmith, “ I know of no misery but a gaol to which 
“ my own imprudencies and youi- letter seem to point. I have seen it 
“ inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by heavens ! request it as 
“ a favour, as a favour that may prevent somewhat more fatal. I 


* Prior, i. 326-8. 

t Tlie appearance of this remarkable letter harmonises with its contents. There 
is nothing of the freedom or boldness of hand in it which one may perceive in his 
ordinary manuscript. To the kindness of my fi-iend the Eev. Channcy Hare 
ToAvnshend, I owe the possession of this most interesting of all the Goldsmith 
papers that have been preseiwed to our time, and I- have been careful of the 


“ to any appointment you or the taylor shall make ; thus far at least 
“I do not act the sharper^ since unable to pay my debts one "way 
“I would willingly give some security another. No Sir, had I been a 
“ sharper, had I been possessed of less goodnature and native generosity 
“ I might surely now have been in better cii’cumstances. I am guilty 
“ I own of meannesses which poverty unavoidably brings with it, my 
“reflections are filled with repentance for my imprudence but not with 
“any remorse for being a villain, that may be a character you unjustly 
“ charge me with. Your books I can assure you are neither pawn’d 
“nor sold, but in the custody of a friend from whom my necessities 
“ oblig’d me to borrow some money, whatever becomes of my person, 
“ you shall have them in a month. It is very possible both the reports 
“you have heard and your own suggestions may have brought you 
“ false information with respect to my character, it is very possible 
“ that the man whom you now regal’d with detestation may inwardly 
“ burn with grateful resentment, it is very possible that upon a 
“ second perusal of the letter I sent you, you may see the workings of 
“ a mind strongly agitated with gratitude and jealousy, if such circum- 
“ stances should appear at least spare invective ’till my book with 
“ Mr. Dodsley shall be publish’d, and then perhaps you may see the 
“bright side of a mind when my professions shall not appear the 
“ dictates of necessity but of choice. You seem to think Dr. Milner 
“ knew me not. Perhaps so but he was a man I shall ever honour ; 
“ but I have friendship only with the dead ! I ask pardon for taking 
“up so much time. Nor shall I add to it by any other professions than 
“ that I am Sir your Humble Serv‘. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

“ P.S. I shall expect impatiently the result of your resolutions.” 

Now, this Ealph Griffiths the bookseller, whom the 
diploma of some American university as obscure as himself 
made subsequently Doctor Griffiths, was one of the most 
thriving men of the day. In little more than three years 


and at last kept Ms two carriages, and “ lived in st3de.'” But he 
lived, too, to see tke changes of tliirty years after the grave had 
received the author of the Vicar of Wakefield ; and though he 
had some recollections of the errors of his youth to disturb 
Ms decorous and rehgious j)eace of mmd, — such as having 
become the proprietor of an infamous novel, and dictated 
the praise of it m his Eeview, — such as having exposed Mm- 
self to a remark reiterated in Gramger^s letters to Bishox? 
Percy, that he was not to be trusted in any verbal agreement 
upon matters of his trade,*' — it may not have been the least 
bitter of Ms remembrances, if it ever happened to occur 
to Mm, that to Oliver Goldsmith, m the depths of a helpless 
distress, he had apphed the epithets of sharper and villain. 

From Goldsmith himself they fell harmless. His letter 
is most affecting : but the truth is manfully outspoken in 
it, and for that reason it is less pamful to me than those 
in wliich the trutli is concealed. When such a mind is 
brought to look its sorrow M the face, and understand 
clearly the condition in which it is, — without further doubling, 
shrinldng, or wealv compromise with false hopes, — it is master 
of a great gain. In the accession of strength it receives, it 
may see the sorrow anyway increase, and calm its worst 
apprehension. The most touching passage of that letter is 
the reference to his project, and the bright side of his mind 
it may reveal. I will date from it the true beginning of 

* You must have little dependence upon Griffiths. . . Do not go on -(vith him 
“ without a positive bargain, &c. &c.” Grainger to Percy, Nichols’s Illustrations, 
vii. 259. 



not till tlien was the discipline o± his endin’ance complete, 
his wandering impulses settled firmly to the right object of 
their aptitude, or his real destiny revealed to him. He 
might have stih to perish in unconquered difficulties, and 
with the word that was mhim unspoken ; but it would be at 
his j)ost, and in a manly effort to speak the word. Whatever 
the personal weaknesses that yet remain, — ^nor are they few 
or tiifling, — ^his confidence and self-reliance in literary 
pursuits date from this memorable time. They rise above 
the cares and cankers of his life, above the lowness of his 
worldly esteem, far above the squalor of Ms homes. They 
take the undying forms wliich accident or wrong cannot alter 
or deface ; they are the tenants of a world where distress and 
failure are unknown; and perpetual cheerfulness sings 
around them. “ The night can never endure so long, but 
“ at length the morning cometh ; and with these sudden 
and sharp disappointments of his second London Christmas, 
there came into Green Arbom' Coiut the fii’st struggling 
beams of morning. TilL aU its brightness follows, let him 
moan and sorrow as he may ; — the more familiar to himself 
he makes those images of want and danger, the better he will 
meet them in the lists where they still await him ; the more 
he cultivates those sohtary friendsMps with the dead, the 
more elevating and strengthening the influence that will 
reward him from them graves. The living, busy, prosperous 
w’orld about Mm, might indeed have saved him much, by 
stretcMng forth its lielping hand ; but it had not taught Mm 
little in its lesson of unrequited expectation, and there was 
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of the clothes to he deducted from that sum. His brother 
Heniy wrote to him of the Polite Learning scheme, while 
engaged on this trade task ; and the answer he made at 
its close, written early in February 1759, is m some sort 
the indication of his altered mind and pm-pose. There is still 
evidence of his personal weakness in the idle distrusts and 
suspicion it charges on himself, and in its false pretences to 
conceal his rejection and sustain his poor Irish credit : yet 
the general tone of it marks not the less, a new, a sincerer, 
and a more active epoch in his life. Wlidst the quarrel 
with Grifl&ths was still proceeding, he had again written of 
the Polite Learning essay, and sent some scheme of a new 
poem to Henry (first fruit of the better uses of his adversity) ; 
hut absolute silence as to the Coromandel appointment 
aiipears to have suggested a doubt in his brothers answer, 
to wliich very cursory and slight allusion is made in this 
reply. The personal portrait, in which the “ big wig ” of 
liis Bankside days plays its part, will hardly support his 
character for personal vanity ! “Dear Sir,” the letter ran,* — 

“ Your punctuality iu answering a man, whose trade is writing, is 
“ more than I had reason to expect ; and yet you see me generally fill 
“ a whole sheet, which is all the recompense I can make for being so 
“ frequently troublesome. The behaviour of Mr. Mills and Mi*. Lawder 
“ is a little extraordinary. However, their answering neither you nor 
“ me is a sufficient indication of their disliking the employment which 
“ I assigned them. As their conduct is different from what I had 
“ expected, so I have made an alteration in mine. I shall the beginning 


* Percy Memoir, 53-9. It is addressed to “The Rev. Henry Goldsmith, at 
“ Lowfield, near Ball ymore, in Westmeath, Ireland.” 



“ India voyage ; nor are my resolutions altered ; thougli, at the same 
“ time, I must confess it gives me some pain to think I am almost 
“ beginning the vorld at the age of thirty-one. Though I never had a 
“ day's sickness since I saw you, yet I am not that strong and active 
“ man you once knew me. You scarcely’' can conceive how much eight 

years of disappointment;, anguish, and study, have worn me down. If 

I remember right, you are seven or eight years older than me, yet I 

dare venture to say, that if a stranger saw us both, he would pay me 
“ the honours of seniority. Imagine to yourself a pale melancholy 
“ visage, with two gi-eat wrinkles between the eye-brows, with an eye 
“ disgustingly severe, and a big wig ; and yon may have a perfect 
“ picture of my present appeai-ance. On the other hand, I conceive you 
“ as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many a happy day among 
“ your own children, or those who Icnew you a child. Since I knew 
“ what it was to be a man, this is a pleasm'e I have not known. I 
“ have passed my days among a pai’cel of cool designing beings, and 
“ have contracted all theii’ suspicious manner in my own behavioui’.* 
“ I should actually be as unfit for the society of my friends at home, as I 
“ detest that which I am obliged to partake of here. I can now neither 
“partake of the pleasure of a revel, nor contribute to raise its jollity. 
“ I can neither laugh nor drink, have contracted a hesitating disagree- 
“ able maimer of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature itself ; in 
“ short, I have thought myself into a settled melancholy, and an utter 
“ disgust of aU that life brings with it — "Whence this romantic turn, 
“ that aU our family are possessed with 1 Whence this love for every 
“ place and every country but that in which we reside ? for every 
“ occupation but our own? this desire of fortune, and yet this eagerness 
“ to dissipate ? I perceive, my dear sir, that I am at intervals for 
“ indulging this splenetic manner, and following my o^vn taste, regard- 
“ less of yours. 

“ The reasons you have given me for breeding up your son as a 

* “This,” observes the Percy Memoir writer, in a note, “is all gratis dictum, 
“for there never was a character so unsuspicious and so unguarded as the 
“ writer’s.” 54. 


“ perhaps better than m any other in Europe. But if he has ambition, 
“ strong passions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not send 
“ him there, unless you have no other trade for him except your own. 
“ It is impossible to conceive how much may be done by a proper 
“ education at home. A boy, for instance, who understands perfectly 
“ well Latin, French, Ai’ithmetic, and the principles of the civil law, 
“ and can write a fine hand, has an education that may qualify him for 
“ any undertaking. And these paids of learning should be carefully 
“ inculcated, let him be designed for whatever calling he wUl. Above 
“ all things let him never touch a romance or novel ; those paint 
“ beauty in colours more charming than nature ; and describe happiness 
“ that man never tastes. How delusive, how destructive are those 
“ pictures of consummate bliss. They teach the youthful mind to sigh 
“ after beauty and happiness which never existed ; to despise the little 
“ good which fortune has mixed in our cup, by expecting more than she 
“ ever gave ; and in general, take the word of a man who has seen the 
“ world, and has studied human nature more by experience than 
“ precept ; take my word for it, I say, that books teach us very little of 
“ the world. The greatest merit in a state of poverty would only serve 
“ to make the possessor ridiculous ; may distress, but cannot relieve 
“ him. Frugality, and even avarice, in the lower orders of mankind, 
“ are true ambition. These afford the only ladder for the poor to rise 
“ to preferment. Teach then, my dear sir, to your son thrift and 
“ economy. Let his poor wandei’ing uncle’s example be placed before 
“ his eyes. I had learned from books to be disinterested and generous, 
“ before I wns taught from experience the necessity of being prudent. 
“ I had contracted the habits and notions of a philosopher ; while I was 
“ exposing myself to the insidious approaches of cunning ; and often 
“ by being, even with my narrow finances, charitable to excess, I 
“ forgot the rules of justice, and placed myself in the very situation 
“ of the wretch who thanked me for my bounty. When I am in the 
“ remotest part of tlie world, tell him this, and perhaps he may 
“ improve from my example. But I find myself again falling into 
“ my gloomy habits of thinking. 

“ My mother, I am informed, is almost blind ; even though I had the 
“ utmost inclination to return home, under such circumstances I could 



“ in my former. Just sit down as I do, and write forward until you 
“ liave filled all your paper ; it requires no tfiought, at least from the 
“ ease with which my own sentiments rise when they are addressed to 
“ you. For, believe me, my liead has no share in all I write ; my heart 
“ dictates the whole. Pray, give my love to Bob Bryanton, and 
“ intreat him, from me, not to drink. My dear sir-, give me some 
“ account about poor Jenny,* Yet her husband loves her ; if so, she 
“ cannot be unhappy. 

“ I know not whether I should tell you — ^yet why should I conceal 
“ those trifles, or indeed anything fi'om you ? — There is a book of 
“ mine will be published in a few days, the life of a very extraordinary 
“ man — no less than the great Voltaire. Yon know already by the 
“ title, that it is no more than a catch -penny. However I spent 
“ but four weeks on the whole performance, for which I received 
“ twenty pounds. When published, I shall take some method of 
“ conveying it to you, unless you may think it dear of the postage, 
“which may amount to four or five shiUings. However, I fear 
“ you will not find an equivalence of amusement. Yom’ last letter, 
“ I repeat it, was too short ; you should have given me your opinion of 
“ the design of the heroicomical poem which I sent you : you re- 
“ member I intended to introduce the hero of the poem, as lying in 
“ a paltry alehouse. You may take the following specimen of the 
“ manner, which I flatter myself is quite original. The room in which 
“ he lies, may be described somewhat this way : — 

Tlie window, patch’d with paper, lent a ray, 

That feebly shew’d the state in which he lay. 

The sandy floor, that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The game of goose was there expos’d to view, 

And the twelve rules the rojml martyr dr-ew j 
The seasons fram’d with listing, found a place. 

And Prussia’s monarch shew’d his lamp-hlaek face. 

The morn was cold ; he views with keen desfie, 

A rusty grate unconscious of a fire. 

An unpaid reck’ning on the freeze was scor’d, 

And five crack’d teacups dress’d the chimney hoard. 



Not with that face, so servile and so gay, 

That -welcomes every stranger that can pay, 

With sulky eye he smoak’d the patient man, 

Then pull’d his breeches tight, and thus began, &c. 

AJl tliis is taken, you see, from nature. It is a good remark of 
)ntaign’s, that the wisest men often have friends, with whom they 
not care how much they play the fool. Take my present follies 
instances of regard. Poetry is a much easier, and more agi-ee- 
le species of composition than prose, and could a man live by it, 
svere not unpleasant employment to be a poet. I am resolved to 
,ve no space, though I should fill it up only by telling you, what 
11 very well know already, I mean that I am 

“ Your most affectionate 

“ Friend and brother, 

“ Oliver Goldsmith.” 

'here is a practical condition of mind in tins letter, not- 
istanding its self-reproachful pictures, and protestations 
orrowful disgust. , It is very clear, were it only by the 
ouse hero’s example, that not all the miseries which 
ound him will again daunt his perseverance, or tempt 
to begin life anew. If the bowl is now to be broken, it 
be broken at the fountain. Could a man live by it, it 
; not unpleasant employment to be a poet : but as he has 
e up his mind to live, and on the world’s beggarly terms, 
dll take what practicable work he can get, and be content 
. its fare till pleasant employment comes. When the 
. in black describes the change of good humour with 
ih he went to his precarious meals ; how he forbore rants 
ileen at Ihs situation, ceased to call down heaven and the 
5 to behold him dining on a half-pennyworth of radishes, 
lit his very companions to believe that he liked salad 


the resolution to stick to nature is a good and hopeful one, 
and will admit of wise application, and many original results. 

The poem seems to have gone no further : but its cheerful 
hero reappeared, after some months, in a “ club of authors ; ” 
protested that the alehouse had been his own bed-chamber 
often ; reintroduced the description with six new lines ; 

Where the Eed Lion flaring o’er the way, 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 

Where Calvert’s butt, and Parson’s black champagne, 

Eegales the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane ; 

There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The muse found Scroggen stretch’d beneath a mg . . 

flattered himself that his work should not be of the order 
of your common epic poems, which come from the press 
like paper kites in the summer ; swore that people were sick 
of your Turnuses and Didos, and wanted an heroical 
description of nature ; offered, for proof of sound, and 
sense, and truth, and nature, in the trifling compass of 
ten syllables, the last of two added lines ; 

A night-cap deck’d his brows instead of bay, 

A cap ly night, a stocking all the day ! 

and having quoted them, was so much elated and self- 
delighted, that he was quite unable to proceed. 

Thus could Goldsmith already turn aside the sharpest 
edge of poverty; thus wisely consent to be Scroggen till 
he could be Goldsmith; in the paltry, slovenly pothouse 
of Drury-lane, give promise of the neat village alehouse 
of Auburn ; and betake himself meanwhile to less agreeable 



CHAPTEU VL 


WORK AND HOPE. 

1759. 

Speedily will be published,” said the Public Advertiser of 
7th of Februaiy, 1759, “ Memoirs of the Life of Monsieur 
Voltaire, with critical observations on the writings of 
at celebrated poet, and a new Translation of the 
enriade. Printed for E. Griffiths, in Paternoster Eow.” 
ertheless, the pubhcation did not take place. The 
nslation was by an old feUow-student of Dublin, Edward 
Ion ; the poor uncertain hack, whose notoriety rests on 
-] smith’s epigram, as his hunger was, even at this early 
, supposed to be mainly appeased by a morsel of Gold- 
ih’s crust ; — and his share of the work was probably not 
pleted in time. Some months later, it appeared in a. 
azine, and the Life was given to the public through 
same bookselling channel; but it is clear that Gold- 
jh, when he wrote to Ms brother, had really performed 
portion of the contract. It was but a catchpenny 
fcer, as he called it ; yet including passages of in- 
sting narrative as well as just remark, and gracefully 


wiitten, passages might be given in exact paraphrase of the 
argument of his Polite Learning ; such sajungs from the last- 
quoted letter to his brother, as “frugality in the lower orders 
“ of manldnd may be considered as a substitute for ambition;” 
and such apophthegms from his recent shaiq) experience, as 
“ the school of misery is the school of wisdom.” 

The Polite Learning was now completed, and passing 
through the press ; the Dodsleys of Pall Mall, who gave 
Johnson ten guineas for the poem of London, having taken it 
under theii’ charge. This too was the time when, being acci- 
dentally in company with Grainger at the Temple Exchange- 
coffee-house, he was introduced to Thomas Percy, already 
busily engaged in collecting the famous Religues now chap- 
lain to Lord Sussex, and who became afterwards Bishop of 
Dromore.f Percy, who had a great love of letters and of literary 
men, was attracted to this new acquaintance ; for before he 
returned to his vicarage of Easton Mauduitin Northamj)ton- 
shire, he discovered Goldsmith’s address in Green Ai-bour 
Com’t, and resolved to call upon him. “ A friend of his paying 


* See a letter of the poet Shenstone (to whose suggestion we owe the Reliques) in 
Nichols’s Illusirathns, yii. 220-3. 

f Percy will frequently appear in these pages ; and though, for some unexplained 
reason, J ohnson said harsher things to him, as well as of him, than was ordinarily 
his hahit towards men of that calling and station, he has also in a few lines so 
happily expressed his literary claims and character, that tliey will best introduce 
him here ; “ He is a man very willing to learn, and very able to teach ; a man out 
“ of whose company I never go without having learned sometliing. It is sure that 
“ he vexes me sometimes, but I am afraid it is by making me feel my own 
“ ignorance. So much extension of mind, and so much minute accuracy of 
“ inquiry, if you survey your whole circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, 
“ if you find it at all, that you will value Percy by comparison. . . Percy’s 
“ attention to poetry has given grace and splendour to his studies of antiquity. 


“ X^i'oper to mention tlie circumstance, if lie did not consider 
" it as tlie highest proof of tlie splendour of Doctor Gold- 
“ smitli’s genius and talents, that by the hare exertion of their 
“ powers, under every disadvantage of person and fortune, he 
“ could gradually emerge from such obscurity to the enjoy- 
“ ment of all the comforts and even luxm’ies of life, and 
“ admission into the best societies of London. The Doctor 
“ was writing his Enquiry &c. in a wretched dirty room, in 
“ which there was but one chair, and when he, from civility, 
“ offered it to his visitant, liimself was obliged to sit in the 
“ window. While they were conversing, some one gently 
“ rapped at the door, and being desired to come in, a poor 
“ ragged little girl of very decent behaviour, entered, who, 
“ dropping a curtsie, said, ‘ My mama sends her compli- 
“ ‘ ments, and begs the favour of you to lend her a chamber- 
“ ‘ pot full of coals.’ ” * 

If the February number of the Critical Review lay by the 
reverend, startled, and long-descended visitor, perhaps good- 

* Percy Memoir, 60-1. “I have Am now in London," writes CampLell to 
the hishop in 1790 (Nichols’s /Zhwtrorfions, vii. 779), when describing his progress 
in throwing Percy’s biographical anecdotes into the form of a memoir, ‘ ‘ and am 
“ endeaTonring to recollect your first visit to him, when the loan, or repayment, of 
“ the chamber-pot of coals was asked.’’ To this the bishop answered promptly, 
by sending the anecdote, which Cami)bell (7SicZ, 780) thus acknowledges : “My 
‘ ‘ account of your visit to bim there was almost verbatim, from my recollection of 
“ your words, what you have set down in your last. But could there be any 
‘ ‘ harm in letting the Avorld know who the visitant was ? without the circumstance of 
“ the dignity of the guest, the contrast will be in a great measure lost." In truth 
however the contrast, though amusing enough, was not so very great as Dr. Campbell, 
prematurely transforming the vicsir of a small living into a bishop full-blown, 
appears to have presented it to his imagination. 
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1759 . natured Goldsmith, as he scraped together his answer to 
JiTIi. that humble petition, pointed with a smile to a description of 
the fate of poets which he had just published there. There 
“is a strong similitude,” he had said, reviewing a new 
edition of the Fairy Queen, “ between the lives of almost 
“ all om' English poets. The Ordinary of Newgate, we 
“ are told, has but one story, which serves for the life of 
“every hero that happens to come within the circle of 
“his pastoral care; however imworthy the resemblance 
“aj)pears, it may be asserted, that the history of one 
“ poet might serve with as little variation for that of any 
“ other. — Born of creditable parents, who gave him a pious 
“ education ; however, in spite of aU their endeavours, in 
“ spite of all the exhortations of the minister of the parish 
“ on Sundays, he turned his mind from following good things, 

“ and feU to writing verses! — Spenser, in short, lived 

“ poor, was reviled by the critics of his time, and died at 
“ last in the utmost distress.” * 

He was again working for Hamilton. Smollett himself had 
not seen his new reviewer, but, the success of the Ovid papers 
having proclaimed the value of such assistance,! he appears 
to have sent the pubhsher with renewed offers to Green 
Arbour Court. Goldsmith had resumed with this notice of 
Spenser; a discriminating proof of his appreciation of all 
true mastery in the divine art. Popular and practical 
himself, he wonders not the less at the “great magician:” 
suddenly taken “ from the ways of the present world,” and 



from tliis Elysium, and comes back to tbe ways of tbe world, 
bis conclusions are, tbat “ no poet enlarges tbe imagination 
more than Spenser ; ” tbat “ Cowley was formed into poetry 
“ by reading him ; ” tbat “ Gray and Akenside have profited 
“ by tbeir study of bim ; ” and tbat “ bis verses may one day 
“ come to be considered tbe standard of Engbsb poetry.” 
His next article, wbicb appeared in tbe following number, 
was a notice of young Langborne’s translation of Bion’s 
Elegy of Adonis ; wherein be happily contrasted tbe false 
and florid tastes of tbe day with tbe pure simplicity of tbe 
Greek. “ If an hero or a poet happens to die with us, tbe 
“ whole band of elegiac. poets raise tbe dismal chorus, adorn 
“ bis berse with all tbe x^altry escutcheons of flattery, rise 
“ into bombast, paint bim at tbe bead of bis thundering 
“ legions, or reining Pegasus in bis most rajiid career ; they 
“ are siu’e to strew cypress enough u^Don tbe bier, dress uxd 
“ all tbe muses m momming, and look themselves every 
“ whit as dismal and as sorrowful as an undertaker’s sboj). 
“ Neither pomp nor flattery agrees with real affliction ; it is 
“ not thus tbat Marcellus, even tbat Marcellus who was 
“ ado]3ted by tbe emperor of tbe world, is bewailed by 
“ Prox)ertius : bis beauty, bis strength, bis milder vb’tues, 
“ seem to have caught tbe poet’s affections, and inspired bis 
“ affliction. Were a person to die in these days, tbo’ be was 
“ never at a battle in bis life, om’ elegiac writers would be 
“ sure to make one for tbe occasion.” ^ Subsequently, and 
with as happy and clear a spirit, be discussed a book on 
Oratory by a Gresham x)rofessor of rhetoric : instancing tbe 


And here I will sum up briefly as I may, wliat rema; 
be noticed of these humble and unacknowledged laboui 
the Critical Remeio. The tone is more confident than ii 
days when he wrote under the sign of the Dunciad ; bn 
fair ajppreciation is the same. Obscure and depressed as 
writer was, his free running hand very frankly betray 
work, amid the cramped laborious penmansliip with w 
Smollett’s big'wigged friends surrounded it. No 
wishing to hide under cover of a mean fortune, was eve 
easily detected. Favomite expressions, which to the en 
his life continued so, are here ; thoughts he had turne 
happy use in his Irish letters, reappear again and ag 
and disguise himself for Scroggen or James ‘Willingto 
he may, he cannot write from other inspiration, or ■ 
a less natural instinctive grace, than his own. The wo 
now refer to connects itself, for this reason, with the i 
brilliant to follow. The foibles and social vanities w 
his Chinese fiiend is soon with indulgent humour to cor 
are here aheady clear to him ; t the false poetic taste w 
he will shortly supplant with his natural manly verse 
does his best thus early to weaken and expose ; and 
do-me-good family romances, with which the moralmon 
of the day would make stand against the Roderick Banc 
and Tom Joneses, are thrust back from before the Vi 
way. 

* Crkical Bedew, vii. 369, April 1759. 

1" The reader will hardly fail to have observed that he seems already tc 
had in his mind a forecast of his Chinese Letters when he was writing to Brys 
mte, p. 146. 


recent reverend visitor (Mr. Percy), at that time x^reparing a 
Chinese translation* for the press. Butler’s Remains 
furnished him another subject; in -which, bewailing the 
“ indigence in which the poet lived and died,” he protested 
with generous “hoiTor at the want of discernment, at the 
“ more than barbai’ous ingratitude, of his contemporaries.”! 
A third was Marriott’s Answer to the Critical Review ; con- 
taining whimsical and humorous apology for his o-vm satirical 
com^Darisons of three months before. And he found a fomdh 
in Dunkins’s Einstle to Lord Chesterfield ; wliich he closed 
■with a story of a traveller x)assing through the city of Burgos 
in Spain, who, desirous of Icnowing their most learned men, 
applied to one of the inhabitants for information. “ What,” 
replied the Spaniard, who happened to be a scholar, “ have 
“ you never heard of the admirable Brandellius, or the 
“ ingenious Mogusius ? one the eye, and the other the heart 
“ of om university, known all over the world.” “ Never,” 
cries the traveller ; “ but pray inform me what Brandellius 
‘‘ is particularly remarkable for.” “ You must be very 
“ little acquainted in the Republic of Letters,” says the 
other, “to ask such a question. Brandellius has -wrote a 
“ most sublime panegyric on Mogusius.” “ And prithee, 
“ what has Mogusius done to deserve so great a favom* ? ” 
“ He has written an excellent ^Doem in praise of Brandellius.” 

Goldsmitli put this note to his article : “A specimen of this kind” [Chinese 
fiction] “will probably appear next season at Mr. Dodsley’s, as we are informed.” 
For the amusing and unsuccessful attempts of Grainger on his friend Percy’s behalf, 
in 1758, to effect a bargain for the publication with Griffiths, see Nichols’s ELus- 
trations, vii. 249, 250, 259, 261, &c. 

t CrUical Review, viii. 1, July 1759. The same subject was resumed in the 
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“ spiders are a set of reptiles that all the world despises 
Noticeable also, in recapitulation of this drudgery, 
papers on President Gouget’s Origin of Laws, Arts, 
Sciences, \ and on Formefs Philosophical Miscellanies, wr: 
with hvely understanding of the characters of French 
German intellect; — on Van Egmont’s Travels in 2 
wherein a scheme of later life was shadowed forth ; “ a 
“ shall go a hundred miles to admire a mountain, 

“ because it was spoken of in ScriiDtme, yet what informs 
“ can be received from hearing that iEgidius Van Egi 
“ went up such a hiU, only in order to come down agi 
“ Could we see a man set out upon this joiuney, not wit 
“ intent to discover rocks and rivers, but the manners 
mechanic inventions, and the imperfect learning of 
“ inhabitants ; resolved to penetrate into countries as 
“ httle knowi, and eager to pry into aU their secrets, 
“ a heart not terrified at trifling dangers ; if there couh 
“ found a man who could thus unite true courage 
“ sound learning, fr-om such a character we might es 
“ much information;” — on Guicciardini’s History of 1 
showing considerable knowledge of Italian literature ; l- 
Montesquieu’s Miscellaneous Pieces, justifying, by u 
expressions, such rapid indication as I now give of his 
earher and less known performances : (“ Cicero observes 
remarks in it, “ that we behold with transport and enthus: 
“ the little barren spot, or ruins of a house, in which a pe 

* Criiical Review, ix. 235, Marcli 1760. f Ihid, vii. 270, March 

X Jhid, viii. 89, August 1759. 


“ any of tlieir postlinmous works, however inferior to what 
“ he had before seen ! ” *) ; — and finally, for my siimmaiy must 
be brief, on parson Hawkins’s Works, \ and on the same 
irritable parson’s Impai'tial Reader's Ansiver to the said review 
of his works ; 1 where Goldsmith thus drily, in the second 
of these articles, put the difference between himself and the 
reverend writer.§ “ He is for putting his own works upon 


* Ci'iiical Revitw, vii. 535, June 1759.' 
f Tbid, Tiii. 98, August 1759. X ibid, is. 214, Marcli 1760. 

§ Parson Hawkins was an Oxford professor of poetiy, and the author, not only of 
the niiinhU, hut of a ■wretched tragedy called the Siege of Alepjpo, which Garrick 
declined to act ; and as to which the reader may find it worth while to compare 
the capital letters in which the judicious manager met the angry professor’s outraged 
vanity, and the confused account he afterwards gave of those letters in conversation, 
when fluttered and agitated hy Johnson’s laughter and sarcasm. See Garrich 
Correspondence, ii. 6, and Boswell, vii. 94-5. I happen myself to be able to quote a 
couple of passages from the letter, hitherto unprinted, that accompanied this very 
tragedy when it first went to Garrick (in the autumn of 1771) ; which will not 
only amuse the reader, but show him the preposterous vanities that, imder cover of 
the utmost humility and the most friendly professions of service, were the plague 
of the poor Drury Lane manager’s life. In the remark about Hawkins and Shak- 
speare on the same shelf, quoted above. Goldsmith had hit the leading weakness 
of the reverend poet. This letter shows us that he had written his tragedy in 
express imitation of Shakspeare, that he sent it to Garrick solely because of his 
admiration for Shak.speare, and that he was 'willing Garrick should have it for a 
mere nothing strictly because of the obligations he had conferred on Shakspeare. ‘ ‘ I 
‘ ‘ flatter myself this letter when favored with your perasal will cany its apology 
“ vith it. As a passionate admirer .of Shakspeare it is but natural for me to 
‘ ‘ wish to be connected with Mr. Garrick, and I hope I shall be understood to 
“ mean more than a base compliment when I add that I really desire this from 
“ motives rather of. an honoring than lucrative nature. In short (to give yourself 
“ and me as little trouble as may be) the case is this — I have a Play by me, 

‘ ‘ written in imitation of Shakspeare in point of style, but on a plan &c. wholly 
“ new, which I have an ambition to recommend to your acceptance.” Eecommend 
it to his acceptance he accordingly proceeds to do, by declaring that the War-tons, 
Tom and J oc, might be asked to give then- opinion of it, by -which he, Hawkins, 



" the same reader that commends Addison’s delicacy to 

talk with raptures of the purity of Hawkins ; and he who 
“ praises the Baiie of the Lock to speak with equal feelings 
“ of that richest of all poems, Mr. Hawkins’s ThvmUe. 
“ But we, alas ! cannot speak of Mr. H. with the same 
“ um’estrained share of iDanegyric that he does of himself. 
“ Perhaps om* motive to malevolence might have been, that 
“ klr. Hawkins stood between ns and a good living ; we can 
“ solemnly assm'e him we are quite contented with our 
“ present situation in the chm-ch, are quite happy in a wife 
“ and forty pounds a year, nor have the least ambition for 
“ plm’alities.” * 

I close this rapid account of his labours in the Critical 
Bevieiu, with a curious satire of the fashionable family 
novel of that day : the work with which the stately mother, 
and the boarding-school miss, were instructed to fortify 
themselves against the immorahties of Smollett and of 
Fielding. As with Jonathan Wild in the matter of Cacus, 
Goldsmith “ knew a better way : ” and in his witty exposure 
of Jemima and Louisa, he seems preparing to make it 
known. The tale professed to be written by a lady, in a 
series of letters ; and thus he described it. 

■would wiUmgly be judged. And theu be coucludes. ‘ ‘ If you please I will send the 
“ performauce iu a few weeks to yoursell^ relying cheerfully on your candour and 
“ impartiality. Having only to say farther, that in case it be honoured with your 
“ acceptance, the copy shall be at your service upon your own terms of purchase. 
“ These I shall leave with the most implicit confidence to your honor, as I choose 
“ for many reasons, to be concerned in this business rather as an Author, than 
“ Proprietor ; and as (to say the ti'uth honestly) I have herein principally in view 
“ the cultivation of a correspondence, and give me leave to say and hope a friend- 
“ ship, with a gentleman to whom the Immortal Shakspeare is confessedly under 



-sue jjaa oue brother ana one sister, -vpitli several other secrets of 
“ this kind, all delivered in the confidence of friendship. In the 
“ progress of this correspondence v'e find she has been taken from 
" home for carrying on an intrigue with Horatio, a gentleman of the 
“ neighbourhood, and by means of her sister’s insinuations, for she 
“ happens to he her enemy, confined to her chamber, her father at the 
“ same time making an express prohibition against her writing love- 
" letters for the future. This command Miss Mima breaks, and of con- 
“ sequence is turned out of doors ; so up she gets behind a seiwant 
“ without a pillion, and is set down at Mrs. Weller’s house, the mother 
“ of her friend Miss Fanny. Here, then, we shall leave, or rather 
“ forget her, only observing that she is happily married, as we are told 
“ in a few words towards the couclusion. We are next served up with 
“ the history of Miss Louisa Blyden, a story no way connected with the 
“ former. Louisa is going to be married to Mr. Evauion ; the 
“ nuptials, however, are interrupted by the death of Louisa’s father, 
“ and at last broke off by means of a sharper, who pretends to be 
“ miss’s uncle, and takes her concerns under his dmection. What 
“ need we tell as how the young lovier runs mad. Miss is spirited away 
“ into France ; at last returns ; the sharper and his accomplices 
“ hang or drown themselves, her lover dies, and she, oh tragical ! 
“ keeps her chamber 1 However,- to console us for this calamity, there 
“ are two or three other very good matches struck up ; a great deal 
“ of money, a great deal of beauty, a world of love, and days and 
“ nights as happy as heart could desire ; the old butt-end of a modern 
“ romance.” * 

And so Goldsmith’s adieu to both Eeviews was said, and 
he left them to fight out their quarrels with each other. 

* Critical Jicvie 2 v, -viii. 165-6, August 1759. Letmehere acid that our knowledge 
of Goldsmith’s labours in the Critical Jteview is mainly derived from the fact 
mentioned in a letter by George Steevens (Sept. 3, 1797) giving information about 
“ our little poet’s works ” to Bishop Percy, then engaged in preparing the edition 
delayed by so many mischances. After remarking that ‘ ‘ several jneces of the 
“ Doctor’s are still in MS. in the hands of various people” (this could hardly he 
news to the bisliop, who had himself inoi-e than one unpublished piece, which he 


this interchange of abuse will in future cease to have a 
bitterness jDersonal to his own fortunes. We are gradually 
now to follow him, and them, to “ a more removed ground.” 
Yet not until the scene of life shall entirely close wiU it be 
permitted liim to forget that he once toiled in humiliating’ 
bondage at the sign of the Dunciad in Paternoster Row, and 
was paid retainer and servant to “ those significant emblems, 
“ the owl and the long-ear’d animal, which Mr. GrifS.ths so 
“ sagely displays for the mirth and information of man- 
“ land.”* 

lost), lie contimiea : “ tlie late Mr. "Wriglit, the printer, ■who had been either 
“ apprentice to or in the service of Mr. Hamilton, at a time -when Goldsmith 
“ composed numerous essays for Magazines, articles for Re'vie'ws, &c. &c. preserved 
“ a list of these fugitive pieces, -which are now reprinting, and will make their 
‘ ‘ appearance in the course of next winter. Goldsmith likewise began a periodical 
“ paper, which being unsuccessful, was laid aside, after a few numbers of it had 
“ been issued out.” Nichols’s lUustrcUiom, -rii. 25. I cannot help doubting, 
however, if the true source has been at all times pointed out by Mi'. Wright to the 
editor of these reprinted articles (Mr. Isaac Eeed). 

* Critical Iteview, iv. 471. November 1757. See also viii, 82-3, July 1759. 
In the hitter, the Monthly Review is chaiacterised as “ that repositoi-y of dullness 
“ and malevolence, replenished by the indefatigable care of the industrious nightman 

E — h G — s, and his spouse.” Smollett, or his writer, is speaking of a translation 
of Ariosto attacked by the Monthly re-viewers, which he had himself praised ; and 
characterises this review as “an instance of presumption in an illiterate bookseller 
“ and his -wife, which can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of dulness and 
“ efii’ontery ... Ha ! ha ! ha ! who is this venerable Anstarchus, who mounts the 
“ chair of criticism 1 No Aristarchus, hut an antiquated Sappho, a Sibyl, or rather 
“ a Pope Joan in taste and literature, pregnant with abuse begot by rancoui’ under 
“ the canopy of ignorance. Purge your choler, goody ; have recourse to your 
“ apothecary in this adust weather, who will keep you cool and temperate. Meau- 
“ while, you and yom’ obsequious spouse may confer together on your vain import- 
“ ance, like the two owls in the fable, 

“ Husband, you reason weU, replies 

The solemn mate with half-shut eyes : 

My parlour is the seat of learning ; 


CHAPTER VIT. 


AN APPEAL FOR AUTHORS BY PROFESSION. 

1759. 

Meanwhile the Dodslej^s had issued their advertise- 
ments, and the London Chronicle of the 3rd of April, 1759, 
announced the appearance, the day before, of An Enquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Learning in Euroqpe. It was 
a very respectable, well-printed duodecimo ; was without 
the author’s name on the title-]Dage, though Goldsmith was 
anxious to have the authorship widely known ; and had two 
learned mottoes. The Greek signified that the writer 
esteemed philosophers, but was no friend to sophists ; and 
the Latin, that those only should destroy buildings who 
could themselves build. 

The first idea of the work has been seen ; as it grew con- 
solingly, like the plant in the Picciola, from between the 
hard and stony environments of a desperate fortune. Some 
modifications it received, as the prospects of the writer 
were subjected to change ; and in its scope became too 
large for the limited materials, both of reading and expe- 
rience, brought to its comjiosition. But it was in advance of 



^t.3l. heresy still. 

With any detailed account of this well-lmo^vn Enquiry I 
do not propose to detain the reader; but for illustration of 
the course I have taken in this memoir, some striking pas- 
sages should not he overlooked; others will throw hght 
forward on new scenes which await us; and the contents 
of the treatise, as found in the current collections, are 
wanting in much that gives interest to the duodecimo now 
lying before me, the first of the Dodsley editions. 

Manifest throughout the book is one over-ruling feeling, 
under various forms ; the conviction that, in bad critics and 
sordid booksellers, learning has to contend with her most 
pernicious enemies. When he has described at the outset 
the wise reverence for letters which prevailed in the old 
Greek time, when “learning was encouraged, protected, 
“ honomred, and in its turn adorned, strengthened, and har- 
“ monised the community,” he turns to the sophists and 
critics for the day of its decline. By them the ancient pohte 
learning was in his view “ separated from common sense, 

“ and made the proper employment of speculative idlers. . . 

“ The wiser part of mankind would not be imposed upon by 
“ unintelligible jargon, nor, like the knight in Pantagruel, 

“ swallow a chimera for a breakfast, though even cooked by 
“ Aristotle.”* Thus he distinguished three periods in the 
history of ancient learning : its commencement, or the age 
of poets ; its maturity, or the age of philosophers ; and its 
decline, or the age of critics. Corruptissima res^publica, 
plurimce leges. In like manner, when he turned to the con- 
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IN evertneiess, it was witli manly seii-assertion oi attamments 
wLicli raised liim above the herd, that he afterwards scorn- 
fully disclaimed that viler brotherhood. “ I fire with 
“ indignation when I see persons wholly destitute of educa- 
“ tion and genius indent to the press, and thus turn book- 
“ makers, adding to the sin of criticism the sin of ignorance 
“ also ; whose trade is a bad one, and who are bad workmen 
“ in the trade.” So much was not to be said of his work- 
manship, by even the deity of the Dunciad — the contriver 
of books to be made, the master-employer in the miserable 
craft, Griffiths himseK. 

And thus comes upon the scene that other arch-foe, 
to whom, in modern days, the literary craftsman is but 
minister and servant. The critic or sophist might have 
been contriver of all harms, while the field of mischief was 
his own, and limited to a lectm’e-room of Athens or 
Alexandria ; but he bowed to a more potent spirit of evil 
when the man of Paternoster Eow or the Poultry came up 
in later days, took literature into charitable charge, and 
assumed exclusive direction of laws of taste and men of 
learning. Drawing on a hard experience. Goldsmith 
depicted the “ precarious subsistence ” and daily fate of 
the bookseller’s workman: “coming down at stated intervals 
“ to rummage the bookseller’s counter for materials to work 
“ upon : ”f a fate which other neglects now made inevitable, 
“ The author,” Goldsmith had previously said, “ when 
“ unpatronised by the great, has naturally recourse to the 
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“ biuation more prejudicial to taste than this. It is the 
“ interest of the one to allow as little for writing, and of the 
“ other to write as much, as possible ; accordingly tedious 
“ compilations and periodical magazines are the result of 
“ their joint endeavoiu's. In these circumstances the 
“ author bids adieu to fame, wiites for bread, and for that 
“ only imagination is seldom called in ; he sits down to 
“ address the venal muse with the most phlegmatic apathy ; 
“ and, as we are told of the Russian, courts his mistress by 
“ falling asleep in her lap. His reputation never spreads 
“ in a wider circle than that of the trade, who generally 
“ value him, not for the fineness of his compositions, but 
“ the quantity he works off in a given time. A long habit 
“ of writing for bread thus tmms the ambition of every 
“ author at last into avaiice. He finds that he has written 
“ many years, that the public are scarcely acquainted even 
“ with his name ; he despairs of applause, and tiums to 
“ profit which invites him. He finds that money procures 
“ all those advantages, that respect, and that ease which he 
“ vainly expected from fame. Thus the man who under 
“ the protection of the great might have done honour to 
“ humanity, when only patronised by the bookseller, becomes 
“ a thiug little superior to the fellow who works at the 
“ j)ress.”* In connection with this unpromising picture, in 
his following chapter, he placed “ the two literary reviews 
“ in London, with critical newspapers and magazines without 
“ number;” remarking in another place that, “were these 
“ Monthly Reviews and Magazines frothy, pert, or absurd. 


over liumoui" amongst us, from vliicli no one in later years 
v'as to suffer as mucli as himself. * “ Does the poet paint 
“ the ahsui'dities of the vulgar, then he is loiv : does he 

exaggerate the featm'es of foUv to render it more 
“ thoroughly ridiculous, he is then very low." t And he 
laughingly suggested (but this joke he confined to his first 
edition) that check might possibly be given to it by some 
such law “ enacted in the reiDublic of letters as we find 
“ takes effect in the House of Commons. As no man there 
“ can show his wisdom, unless qualified by three hundred 
“ pormds a-yeai’, so none here should possess gravity, unless 
“ his work amounted to three hundi’ed pages.” In other 
parts of the treatise he guards himself from being supposed 
to wish that a mere money-service, a system of flattery and 
beggary, should replace that of the booksellers. He would 
object, he says, to indigence and effrontery subjecting 

* How admirable are bis remarks on style, in tbe same chapter ! “It were to 
‘ ‘ be wished that we no longer found pleasure with the inflated stile that has 
‘ ‘ for some years been looked upon as fine writing, and which every young writer 
“ is now obliged to adopt, if he chooses to be read . . it is not those who make 
“ the greatest noise with their wares in the streets that have most to sell. Let us, 
“ instead of writing finely, try to write naturally ; not hunt after lofty expressions 
“ to deliver mean ideas, nor be for ever gaping, when we only mean to deliver a 
“ whisper.” Not against Johnson was this levelled, however, but at the swarm 
of empty imitators begotten of Jolmson’s success. The author of the Ramhler 
would think all the more highly of Goldsmith for such remarks. No one better 
Icnew his own defects, or made more candid avowal of them. “Sir,” he said to 
Boswell, “ if Eobertson’s style be faulty, he owes it to me ; that is, having too 
“ many words, and those too big ones.” Life, vi. 316. So when Langton one day 
read one of his Ramblers to him, and asked him how he liked it, he shook his 
head, and said, “Too wordy.” Ih. vii. 353. Langton also tells us that at 
another time, when a friend Avas reading his tragedy of Irene to a company at a 
house in the country, he left the room ; and somebody having asked him the reason 
of this, he replied, “Sir, I thought it had been better.” Ibid. In these 
nersnnal Tnahters. as in all others, so far aa hia views and inde-ment carried him. 



take a pui'se, tlian present a pistol tor the same purpose. 

These passages in the Enquiry -were startlmg, and nc 
he protected from notice hy even the obscurity of 
uniter. They struck at the seat of a monstrous 
“ We must observe,” said Smollett, noticing the bool 
the Critical Review, “ that, against his own conviction, 
author has iiidiscrimmately censured the two Eevie 
“ eonfoimdmg a work undertaken from pubhc spuit, ' 
“ one supported for the sordid purposes of a bookselle 
“ It might not become us to say more on this subjec 
Tlie sordid bookseller was not so delicate, and did say m 
more ; calling in for the purpose the pen of Keniicl 
notorious and convicted libeller. “ It requires a good 
“ of art and temper,” said the Monthly Review, i 
objections to the whole treatise, some just enough, on 
score of 'its want of learning and too hasty decision 
national hteratm-es, others, connected udth the subjec 
patronage, shallow as they were severe, “ for a man to u 
“ consistently against the dictates of his own heart. Tl 
notuithstanding oui* Author talks so familiarly of us, 
“ great, and affects to be thought to stand in the rani 
“ Patrons, we cannot help thinking that m more places t 
one he has betrayed, in himself, the man he so seve: 
“ condemns for tbawing his quill to take a purse. We 
“ even so firmly convinced of this, that we dare j)nt 
question home to his conscience, whether he n( 
experienced the unhappy situation he so feelingly descri 
“ in that of a Literary Under strajjper ? His remark 
hun as coming down from his uarret. to rummao’e 



“ knowledge lie displays of liis minutest labours, give great 
“ reason to suspect ” (generous and forbearing Grif&tbs !) 
“ be may himself hare had concerns hi the had trade of 
“ bookmaldng. Fronti nulla fides. We have heard of many 
“ a Writer, who, ‘ patronised only by his bookseller,’ has 
“ nevertheless affected the Gentleman in print, and talked 
“ full as cavalierly as our Author himself. We have even 

known one hardy enough* publicly to stigmatise men of 
“ the first rank in literature, for them immoralities, while 
“ conscious liimself of labouring under the infamy of having, 
“ by the vilest and meanest actions, forfeited all pretensions 
“ to honour and honesty. If such men as these, boasting 
“ a liberal education, and pretending to genius, practise at 
“ the same time those arts which bring the Sharper to the 
“ cart’s-tail or the pillory, need om’ Author wonder that 
“ ^ learning partakes the contempt of its professors.’ If 
“ characters of this stamp are to be foimd among the 
“ learned, need any one be surprised that the great prefer 
“ the society of Fiddlers, Gamesters, and Buffoons ? ” t 

* Kenrick lias the mock decency here to subjoin in a note exactly that kind of 
affected disclaimer of any personal allusion to Goldsmith in this particular passage, 
which fixes the offence charged more expressly upon him. “ E-ven our author,” 
he saj’s, “seems to have wandered into calumny when he speaks of the Marquis 
“ d’Argens as attempting to add the character of a philosopher to the vices of a 
“ debauchee.” That he was himself intended would requhe no clearer evidence to 
Goldsmith’s mind than the identity of the ex^iression — sharper — with the 
“sharper and villain” of Griffiths’s letter, ante, p. 170. 

t Montldy Review, xxi. 3S9, November 1759. Can any one doubt that these 
painful passages in Goldsmith’s history were vividly present with him two years 
later, when his man in black, talking of genius and its rewards among the tombs 
of Westminster Abbey, suiqirised the Chinese citizen by describing a class of men 
who ‘ ‘ have no other employment but to cry out Dunce, and Scribbler ; to 
“ praise the dead and remle the living; to grant a man of confessed abilities 
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vulgar falsehoods ; and ineanyrliile they are not deserving 
of remark. Indeed the quarrel, or interchange of foul 
reproach, as between author and bookseller, may claim at 
all times the least possible part of attention. It is a third 
more serious influence to wliicli aj)peal is made, and on 
whose right interference the righteous arrangement must at 
last depend. But at the close of the second epoch, so brief 
yet so sorrowful, hi the life of this great and genuhie 
man-of-letters, it becomes us at least to understand the 
appeal he would have entered against the existing controul 
and government of the destinies of Hteratiue. It was 
manifestly prematm'e, and some passages of his after-life 
will plainly avow as much : but it had too sharp an 
experience in it not to have also much truth, and it would 
better have become certain bystanders in that age to have 
gone in and parted the combatants, than, as they did, make a 
ring around them for enjojnnent of the sport, or in philosophic 
weariness abandon the scene altogether. 

“ You know,” said Walpole to one of his correspondents, 
“ how I shmi authors, and would never have been one 
“ myself, if it obliged me to keep such bad company. 
“ They are alw'ays in earnest, and thinlv them profession 
“ serious, and dw^eU upon trifles, and reverence learning. 
“ I laugh at all these things, and divert myself.” “ It is 
“ probable,” said David Hume, “ that Paris will be long my 
“ home . . I have even thoughts of settling in Paris for the 
“ rest of my life . . I have a reluctance to think of living 
“ among the factious barbarians of London. Letters are 
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“ they are among the factious barbarians.” * 

Matter of diversion for one, of disgust and avoidance for 
others, the factious barbarian struggle was left to a man 
more single-hearted, who thought the business of hfe a 
thing to he serious about, and who, unlike the Humes and 
Walpoles, was solely dejoendent for his bread on the very 
booksellers, of the danger of whose absolute power he 
desired to give timely warning. This he might do, as it 
seems to me, without personal injustice, and without pettish 
spite to the honest craft of bookselling, or to any other 
respectable trade. He might beheve that those trade- 
indentures would turn out ill for hterature ; that in 
enlarging its channels by vulgar means, might be mischief 
rather than good; that facilities for appeal to. a wide chcle 
of uninformed readers, were but facilities for employment to 
a chcle of miters nearly as wide and quite as uninformed ; 
that, in raising up a brood of writers whom any other 
earthly employment would have better fitted, lay the danger 
of bringing down the man of genius to their level; and, in 
short, that hterature, properly understood and rightly 
cherished, had altogether a higher duty and significance 
than the profit or the loss of a tradesman’s counter. In 
this I hold him to have taken fah ground. The reputations 
we have hved to see raised on these false foundations, the 
good clerks and accountants whom magazines have turned 
into bad hterary men, the readers whose tastes have been 
jpandered to and yet further lowered, the writers whose 
better talents have been disregarded and wasted, the venal 


But when Goldsmith ^^Tote, there was still a certain re- 
cognised work for the bookseller to do. With the aftercourse 
of this narrative it will more full}’- ax^pear, even in that entire 
assent and adhesion of Goldsmith himself which he certainly^ 
did not contemplate when the Enquiry was x>lanned, yet 
which, at the close of the experience of his hfe, he would 
almost seem to have silently withdrawn, by leaving the book 
revised for a posthumous edition with its protest against 
booksellers unabated and unmodified. To complete that 
protest now (a most essential of this chax)ter in his 
fortunes), I will add proof, from other parts of the Enquiry 
of the manly tendency, and freedom from personal sxfieen, 
apparent in the structure of the appeal which was built upon 
it. There wiU be foimd no inconsistency between the opening 
and closing hues of the sentences first given, by those who 
have stuched the disclosures made recently by men who take 
tlie deepest interest in the welfare of our universities ; and 
who contrast them, as they now’ are, -with the original x)ur- 
pose for w'hich the grand foundations of ]princely prelates 
and nobles in advance of them age first arose in Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

“ No nation gives greater encouragements to learning than we do ; 
“yet none are so injudicious in the application. We seem to confer 
“ them with the same vie-w that statesmen have been known to grant 
“ employments at Court, rather as bribes to silence than incentives to 
“ emulation. All our magnificent endowments of colleges are erro- 
“ neons and at best, more frequently enrich the prudent than reward 
“ the ingenious. Among the imiversities abroad I have ever observed 


* A kind of endowment paitaking of both pension list and college lecturoship, 
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“ than the undistinguished success of those "who solicit subscrip- 
“tions. "VYlien first brought into fashion, subscriptions ■were con- 
“ ferred upon the ingenious alone, or those who were reputed 
‘‘ such. But at present, we see them made a resource of indi- 
“gence, and requested not as rewards of merit, but as a relief of 
“ distress. If tradesmen happen to want skill in conducting their own 
“ business, yet they are able to wu'ite a book ; if mechanics want money, 
“ or ladies shame, they wi’ite books and solicit subscriptions. Scarcely 
a morning passes, that proposals of this natoe are not thrust 
“into the half-opening doors of the rich, with perhaps a paltrypeti- 
“ tion, showing the author’s wjmts, but not his merits. . . What then 
“ are the proper eneoui-agements of genius ? I answer, subsistence and 
“ respect, for these are rewards congenial to its natui-e.”* 

“ does it meet the questions at issue. Even in a pecuniary point of view, a sum 
‘ ‘ might often he necessiuy for a limited period in the production of a particular 
“ work, which it would not he necessary to continue for life, and which need not 
‘ ‘ he applied to the mere relief of positive distress, or the support of infir-mity 
‘ ‘ and age. Schiller was in the prime of his life, and quite capable of being a 
“ bookseller’s drudge, perhaps of writing Grecian histories, and works on 
‘ ‘ Animated Nature, when two noblemen, thinking that his genius was meant for 
‘ ‘ other things, subscribed to endow him with a pension for three years, to enable 
‘ ‘ him to do that which he was calculated best to do. It came to Schiller at the 
‘ ‘ right time of his existence. It served, we believe, not only to aid his genius, 
“but to soften his heart. Some help of a similar natui’e, a national fund in 
‘ ‘ connection -with the pension list might not unirrofitahly bestow. Perhaps, in 
“ any comprehensive system of national education which the conflicting opinions 
“and prejudices of party may permit the legislatui’e ultimately to accomplish, 

‘ ‘ meaus may he taken to render the Mechanics’ Institutes (many of which are 
“ fast decaying, and cannot, we believe, long exist upon resources wholly voluntary) 
“permanent and valuable auxiliaries to popular instruction; and endowed 
‘ ‘ lectureships or professousbips, at the more important of these in our larger 
‘ ‘ to™s, might he devoted to men distinguished in letters and science, connect 
“them more with the practical world, occupy hut little of their tune, and yield 
“them emoluments, if modest, still sufficient to relieve them from actual 
“ dependence on the ordinary public and trading booksellers. Perhaps, too, in 
‘ ‘ the point of social consideration, it may be well to reflect whether it is wise or 
“just that England should he the only country in which men of letters are 
‘ ‘ deprived of the ordinary social honours, which tend to raise literature to its 
“ proper place in the estimation of the crowd.” I may refer also, -with the pride 
and interest of one associated in the scheme, to the recent project for a Guild 



ir.j9. Tliis is not the language of one who would have had 
Et.3l. literature again subsist, as of old, on servile adulation and 
vulgar charity. Goldsmith, indeed, seems rather to have 
thought with an earnest man of genius in our own day, that 
grants of money and suhscrij)tions are hy no means the chief 
things wanted for proper organisation of the literary class. 
“ To give our men of letters,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ stipends, 
‘'endowments, and all fui’therance of cash, will do little, 
“toward the business. On the whole, one is weary of 
“ hearing about the omnipotence of money. I will say rather, 
“ that, for a genuine man, it is no evil to be i30or . . Money, 
“ in truth, can do much, but dt cannot do all. We must 
“know the province of it, and confine it there; and even 
“spurn it back, when it wishes to get farther.”* One of the 
lively illustrations of the Enquiry is not very unlilce this. 
“ The beneficed divine,” says Goldsmith, “ whose wants are 
“ only imaginary, expostulates as bitterly as the poorest 
“ author that ever snuffed his candle with finger and thumb. 
“ Should interest or good fortune advance the divine to a 
“bishopric, or the poor son of Parnassus into that place 
“ which the other has resigned ; both are authors no longer, 
“ the one goes to prayers once a day, kneels upon cushions 
“ of velvet, and thanks gracious Heaven for having made the 
“ ch'cumstances of all mankind so extremely happy ; the 
“ other battens on all the delicacies of life, enjoys his wife 
“ and liis easy chan, and sometimes, for the sake of conversa- 
“ tion, deplores the luxury of these degenerate days. AU 
“ encouragements to merit are therefore misapplied, which 


dwells uiDon tlie contrast of existing times, in language 
wHch. will liereafter connect itself with the deliberate dislike 
of Walpole, and the uneasy jealousy of Garrick.* 

“ "When the link between patronage and learning was entire, then 
all who deserved fame were in a capacity of attaining it. When the 
“ gi-eat Somers was at the helm, patronage was fashionable among our 
“ nobility. The middle ranks of mankind, who generally imitate the 
“ Great, then followed theii- example, and applauded from fashion if not 
“ from feeling. I have heard an old poet ” [he alludes to Young] “ of that 
“ glorious age say, that a dinner with his lordship has procured him 
“ invitations for the whole week following ; that an airing in his 
“ patron’s chariot has supplied him with a citizen’s coach on every future 
“ occasion. For who would not be jmoud to entertain a man who kept 
“ so much good company 1 But this link now seems eutmely broken. 
“ Since the days of a certain prime-minister of inglorious memory, the 

* I cannot help quoting also in this place, from the last edition (1853, ii. 223-4) 
of Lord Mahon’s History, a passage very pertinent to the matter under discussion, 
and very honourable to the UTitcr. “ Literary profits do not in all respects supply 
‘ ‘ the place of literary patronage. First, there are several studies — such as many 
“ branches of science or antiquities — which are highly deseiwing of encouragement, 
“ but not generally popular, and therefore not productive of emolument. In these 
‘ ‘ cases the liberality of the Government might sometimes usefully atone for the 
“ indifference of the public. But even with the most popular authors, the 
“ necessity of looking to their literary labours for their daily bread, has not 
“ unfrequently an unfavourable effect upon the former. It may compel, or at 
“ least induce, them to over- write themselves ; to pour forth hasty and immature 
“ productions ; to keep at all hazards their names before the public. How seldom 
‘ ‘ can they admit inteiwals of leisure, or allow their minds to lie fallow for a 
‘ ‘ season, in order to bear hereafter a larger and a better harvest ! In like 
‘ ‘ manner, they must minister to the taste of the public, whatever that taste may 
“ be, and sometimes have to saci’itice their own ideas of beauty, and aspirations 
‘ ‘ of fame. These are undoubted evils, not merely to them, but to us ; and as 
“ undoubtedly are they guarded against whenever a fixed and competent provision 
‘ ‘ can bo granted to genius. I am therefore clearly of opinion, that any Minister 
‘ ‘ who might have the noble ambition to become the patron of literary men, would 
‘ ‘ still find a large field open to his munificence j that his intercoui-se with them 
“ on the footing of equal friendship would be a deserved distinction to them, and a 
‘ ‘ liberal recreation to himself : that his favours mieht be emnloved with areat 


lancy uiie mciu oi wiu as itJciumg a ti^xecauic xnc, xj-icj 
“ perhaps, that he is attended to with silent admii'ation, and dictates 
“ to the rest of mankind with all the eloquence of conscious superiority. 
« Very different is his present situation. He is called an author, and 
“ all know that an author is a thing only to be laughed at. His person, 
“ not his jest, becomes the mirth of the company. A t his approach the 
“ most fat unthinking face brightens into malicious meaning. Even 
“ aldermen laugh, and avenge on him the ridicule which was lavished 
“ on their forefathers : 

Etiani victis redit in priecordia virtus, 

Yictoresque cadunt. 

. . . “ The poet’s poverty is a standing topic of contempt. His writing 
“ for bread is an impardonable offence. Perhaps of all mankind an 
“author in these times is used most hardly. We keep him poor and 
“ yet revile his poverty. Like angry parents, who correct their children 
“ till they cry, and then correct them for crying, we reproach him for 
“ living by his wit, and yet allow him no other means to live. His 
“ taking refuge in gairets and cellars has of late been violently objected 
“ to him, and that by men who I dare hope are more apt to pity than 
“insult his distress. Is poverty the writer’s fault 1 No doubt he knows 
“ how to prefer a bottle of champaign to the nectar of the neighbouring 
“ alehouse, or a venison pasty to a plate of potatoes. Want of delicacy 
“ is not in him but in us, who deny him the opportunity of making an 
“ elegant choice. Wit certainly is the property of those who have it, 
“ nor should wo be displeased if it is the only property a man some- 
“ times has. We must not underrate him who uses it for subsistence, 
“ and flies from the ingratitude of the age even to a bookseller for redress. 
“ If the profession of an author is to be laughed at by the stupid, it is 
“ certainly better to be contemptibly rich than contemptibly poor. Eor 
“ all the wit that ever adorned the human mind wdll at j^resent no 
“ more shield the author’s poverty from ridicule, than his high-topped 
“ gloves t conceal the unavoidable omissions of his laundress. To be 

* This allusion to the “ inglorious memory” of Sir Eohort Walpole is more than 
enough to explain- the never ceasing indifference, dislike, or contempt avowed by 
Horace Walpole for its author. 

t “laskedllr. Gray,” says Nicholls, “whatsoi't of a man Dr. Hurd wa.s. Ho 


preventing tnem ; uovever virtuous tue present age, tnere may be 
“ still growing employment for ridicule or reproof, for persuasion or 
“ satire. If the author be therefore still so necessary among us, let us 
“ treat him with proper consideration as a child of the public, not a 
“ rent-charge on the community. And indeed a of the public he 
“ is in all respects ; for while so well able to dii’ect others, how incapable 
“is he frequently found of guiding himself 1 His simplicity exposes 
“ him to all the insidious approaches of cunning ; his sensibility, to the 
“slightest invasions of contempt. Though possessed of fortitude to 
“ stand unmoved the expected bursts of an earthquake, yet of feelings 
“ so exquisitely poignant as to agonise under the slightest disappoint- 
“ ment.* Broken rest, tasteless meals, and causeless anxiety, shorten 
“ his life, or render it unfit for active employment ; prolonged vigils 
“and intense application still farther contract his span, and make his 
“ time glide insensibly away. Let us not then aggi'avate those natui’al 
“ inconveniences by neglect ; we have had sufficient instances of this 
“ kind already. Sale and Moore will suffice for one age at least. But 
“they are dead, and their sori'ows are over._ The neglected author of 
“ the Persian Eclogues [Collins] which, however inaccurate, excel any 
“ in our language, is still alive. Happy, if insensible of oiu’ neglect, not 
“ raging at our ingi'atitude. It is enough that the age has already 
“ produced instances of men pressing foremost in the lists of fame, and 
“ worthy of better times, schooled by continued adversity into an hatred 
“ of their kind, flying from thought to drunkenness, yielding to the 
“united pressime of labour, penmy and sorrow, sinking unheeded, 
“ without one friend to drop a tear on their unattended obsequies, and 
“ indebted to charity for a grave.” t 

These words had been written but a very few years, when 
the hand that traced them was itself cold ; and, yieldmg to 
that united pressure of labour, penury, and sorrow, with a 


* He improved upon this description in the S4th Letter of the CUizen of the 
World. ‘ I fancy the character of a poet is in every country the same ; fond of 
“ enjoying the present, careless of the future ; his convemation that of a man of 
‘ ‘ sense, his actions those of a fool ; of fortitude able to stand unmoved at the 
“ bursting of an earthquake, yet of sensibility to be affected by the breaking of a 
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Sale, driven mad -witli those jhiiitless schemes of a society 
for encouragement of learning, wliich he carried, it may he 
hoped, to a kinder world than tliis ; it is not from the grave 
of Edward hloore, with melancholy playfulness anticipating, 
in his last unsuccessful i^roject, the very day on wliich his 
death would fall; it is not even at the shrieks of poor 
distracted Collins, heard through the melancholy cathedral- 
cloister where he had played in childhood : hut it is in tliis 
life, adventures, and death of Oliver Goldsmith, that the 
moui-nful and instructive moral speaks its warning to us now. 

I know of none more deeply impressive, or of wider import 
and significance. When Collins saw the hopes of his youth 
in the cold light of the world’s indifference, with a mixed 
impulse of despair and revenge he collected the unsold 
edition of his hapless Odes and Eclogues, and with a savage 
delight heheld them slowly consume, as, in his own room, he 
made a bonfire of them. When Goldsmith was visited mth 
a like weakness, something of a hlce result foreboded ; hut 
the better part was forced upon him in his own despite, and 
in the present most affecting picture of his patience the 
hectic agony of Collins is hut an idle frenzy. Steadily 
gaziug on the evil destinies of men-of-letters, he no longer 
desires to avoid his own ; conscious of the power of the 
booksellers, he condemns and denounces it ; without direct 
hope, save of some small public favour, he protests against 
cruelties for which the public are responsible. The protest 
win accompany us through the remainder of his life : and be 
remembered as weH iu its lightest passages, as in those 


Sucli, at tlie -worst, is tlie resoiirce of a liealtliy genius. It 
•works evil into good, and lias within it a principle of sustain- 
ment and of self-consolation. The more particularly does it 
become the world to td^e note of this, as a party far more 
deeply concerned than bookseller or than author. That cry 
of Goldsmith is little for himself. Who wins his passage to 
the goal, may care little at the close for a larger suffering or 
a less : the cry is raised for others, meanwhile perishing by 
the way. When Irene failed, and J ohnson was asked how he 
felt, he answered “like the Monument ; but when he had 
arrived at comfort and independence, and carelessly taking 
up one day his o-wn fine satire, opened it at the lines which 
paint the scholar’s fate, and the obstructions, almost insur- 
mountable, in Ms way to fortune and fame, he burst into a 
passion of tears.! Not for what he had himself endiu’ed, 
whose labour was at last -victoriously closed ; but for all the 
disastrous chances that still awaited others. It is the world’s 
concern. There is a subtle spirit of compensation at work, 
when men regal’d it least, wMch to the spiritual sense accom- 
modates the vilest need, and lightens the weariest bm’den. 
Milton talked of the lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, 
wMch God and good men have consented should be the 
reward of those whose published labours have advanced the 


* Boswell’s Life, i. 230. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, 50. “The family and Hr. Scott only were present, 
“ who in a jocose way clapped him on the back, and said, ‘What’s all this, my 
‘ ‘ ‘ dear six’ 1 Why you, and I, and Hercules, you know, were all troubled with 
“ ‘ melancholy . was a very large man, and made out the triumvirate with 
“Johnson and Hercules comically enough. The Doctor was so delighted at his 
“odd sally, that he suddenly embraced him, and the subject was immediately 



are long passed away into tlie rubbisli they sprang from, and 
all of us will be apt enough now to thank heaven that we 
were not Griffiths. Jacob Tonson’s hundred thousand 
pounds are now of less account, than the bad shillings 
he insinuated into Dryden’s x^ayinents ; and the fame of 
Secretary Nottingham is very much overtopped by the 
pUlory of De Foe. The Italian princes who beggared Dante 
are still without pity writhing in his deathless poem, while 
Europe looks to the beggar as to a star in heaven ; nor has 
Italy’s greater day, or the magnificence which crowded the 
court of Augustus, left behind them a name of any earthly 
interest to compare with his who restored land to Virgil, 
and who succoured the fugitive Horace. These are results 
which have obtained in all countries, and been confessed by 
every age ; and it will be well when they win for literature 
other hving regards, and higher present consideration, than 
it has yet been able to obtain. Men of genius can more 
easily starve, than the world, with safety to itself, can con- 
tinue to neglect and starve them. ^Vhat new arrangement, 
what kind of consideration may be requhed, will not be very 
distant from the simple acknowledgment that greater honour 
and respect are due. 

This is what literature has wanted m England, and' not 
the laced coat and powdered wig, the fashionable acceptance 
and great men’s feasts, which have on rare occasions been 
substituted for it. The most liberal patronage vouchsafed 
in this country to hving men-of-letters, lias never been 
unaccompanied by degrading incidents; nor their claims 


Xoassed with, a sort of kindly consideration on their behalf, 
by favour of which the poet and the teacher of mitmg, 
the historian and the teacher of dancing, the philosoiDher 
and the royal coachman, Sir Christopher Wren’s great 
grand- daughter and the descendant of Charles the Second’s 
French riding-master, are permitted to appear in the same 
annual charitable list. But though statesmen have yet to 
learn what the state loses by such unwise scorn of what 
enlightens and refines it, they cannot much longer remain 
ignorant to what extent they are themselves enslaved 
by the power they thus affect to despise, or of the special 
functions of government and statesmanship which it is 
gradually assuming to itself. Its progress has been unin- 
terrupted since Johnson’s and Goldsmith’s time, and cannot 
for as many more years continue unacknowledged. Pitt 
sneered when the case of Burns was stated to liim, and 
talked of literature taldng care of itself ; — which indeed it 
can do, and in a different and larger sense from what the 
minister intended: but whether society can take care of 
itself, is also a material question. 

Towards its solution, one sentence of Goldsmith’s protest 
is an offering from his sorrow in these times of authorship 
bjr compulsion, not less worthy than his more cheerful 
offerings in those days of authorship by choice, to which 
the reader is now invited. “ An author may be considered 
“ as a merciful substitute to the legislature. He acts not by 
“ punishing crimes, but by preventing them.” 
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CHAPTER L 

WRITING THE BEE. 

1759. 

HE Booksellers were never more active than at tlie close 1759. 
.759. If literature had anything to hope from such .$t. 31. 
tions, its halcyon days were come. If it could live on 
azines and reviews ; if strength, subsistence, and respect, 
n employment of the multitudinous force of Grub-street; 
emand and supply were law sufficient for its higher 
:ests ; literature was iirosperous at last, and might laugh 
,Il Pope’s prophecies. Every week had its spawn of 
)dical publications ; feeble, but of desperate fecundity. 
blerSy and Schemers ; Friends, and Advisers ; Auditors, 
ptrollers, and Grumblers ; Spendthrifts, and Bachelors ; 
■Enquirers, Scrutators, and Investigators; Englishmen, 
holders, and Moderators ; Sylphs, and Triflers ; Rangers, 
Cottagers; Templars, Gentlemen, and Skeptics; — in 
tant succession rose and feU.* “ Sons of a day, just 
oyant on the flood,” next day might see them “ num- 
bed with the puppies in the mud : ” but the parents of 

* See tte list in Nichols’s Lit&'ary Amcdoles, iv. 38 — 97. 



a very lew weeks, between me close oi 17o0 and me 
beginning of 1760, added to a multitude already wearing 
out their brief existence. They were : the Royal Magazine, 
or Gentleman' s Monthly Companion ; the Impartial Revieio, 
or Literary Journal; the Weekly Magazine, or Gentlemen 
and Ladies' Polite Companion; the Ladies’ Magazine; the 
Public Magazine; the Imperial Magazine; the Royal Female 
Magazine ; the Universal Review ; the Lady’s Museum ; 
the Musical Magazine ; and the British Magazine, or 
Monthly Repository for Gentlemen and Ladies. 

See all her progeny, illustrious sight ! 

Behold, and count them, as they rise to light. 

As Berecyuthia, while her offspring vie 
In homage to the Mother of the sky. 

Surveys around her, in the blest abode, 

A hundred sons, and ev’ry son a God : 

Not less with glory mighty Dullness crown’d, 

Shall take thro’ Grub-street her triumphant round ; 

And her Parnassus glancing o’er at once, 

Behold a hundred sons, and each a Dunce. 

Whether with equal triumph she beheld the new recruit 
advance to take his place, may admit of question. But her 
favourite Purdons, Hills, WiUingtons, Kenricks, Shiels, 
Bakers, Guthries, Wotys, Eyders, Collyers, Joneses, Pilk- 
ingtons, Huddlestone Wynnes, and Hiffernans, were always 
at hand to comfort her : and there was an ill-fashioned, 
out-of-the-way corner, in even her domain, for temporary 
reception of the Smolletts and the Johnsons ; men who 
owed her no allegiance, but had not yet deserted Grub-street 
altogether. “It is a street in London.” was Johnson’s 



y, a man miglit enter even Grub-street, then, vdtb bold 
cheerful heart, seeing the author of the English Die- 
ary there. For there, as occasion called, he was still to 
;een : poor, x^ersevering, x^roud ; 

“ Unplaced, impension’d, no man’s heir or slave 

ting the world to take heed that indeed he was there, 
gging at the oar.” 

/^ith that great, independent soul of his, Samuel Johnson 
no reproach for Fortune : she might come to him now, 
fcay away for ever. What other kind of man he might 
3 been, if something more than foui'i^ence halfpenny a 
had welcomed him in the outset ; or if houseless and 
leless street-wanderings with Savage, and resolutions to 
d by his country,* had been forestalled by house and 
le, and resolution of his country to stand by him ; is not 
lis case a matter of much imx)ortance. He dealt with 
as he found it; toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail, 
jrappled with as they came ; and the profession of litera- 
he had now quietly, and finally, accepted upon its own 
IS. Repulsed from the west-end mansion, he turned to 
counters of the east ; insulted by bookseller Osborne, he 
sked liim down with one of his own folios ; decently paid 


rolmson told Murpliy that he and Savage, on one occasion, Tvalked round 
'enor Square till four in the morning ; in the course of their conversation not 
'ailing foul of Walpole for laying restraints upon the stage, neglecting the 
and letting science go uni-ewarded, but themselves reforming the world gene- 
dethroning princes, establishing new forms of government, giving laws to differ- 
-ates, and, Avhen at last fatigued with their legislative office, and sorely in need 
reshment and rest, finding themselves both together unable to make up more 
the sum of fourpence-halfpenny. MoiUMy Jievww, Ixxvi. 281-282. And see 


heartily embracing poverty as a trusted and honourable com- 
panion, was content in Grub-street, or any other street, to 
work out his case as he could. “ Seven years, my lord, have 
“now past,” he wrote to Lord Chesterheld, on appearance of 
the Dictionary four years before, “ smce I waited in your 
“ oiitwai’d rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during 
“ which time I have been pushing on my work through 
“ difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
“ brought it, at last, to the verge of pubhcation, without one 
“ act of assistance, one word of encom’agement, or one smile 
“ of favour. ... Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks 
“ -with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
“ and when he has reached gromid, encumbers him with 
“ help ? The notice wliich you have been pleased to take of 
“ my labours, had it been early, had been kind: but it has 
“been delayed tiU I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; 
“ till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, 
“ and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity 
“ not to confess obhgations where no benefit has been 
“ received ; or to be im willing that the public should con- 
“ sider me as owing that to a patron, which Providence has 
“ enabled me to do for myself.” What ! said he in more 
famihar mood to Garrick, have I sailed a long and difficult 
voyage round the world of the Enghsh language, and does he 
now send out his cock-boat to tow me into harbom: ? * 

* His letter to Thomas Warton announcmg the near completion of his Bictionai'y 
is less known ; yet I do not know that his manly courage and self-reliance have 
anywhere found more masterly expression. ‘ ‘ I now begin to see land, after 
“having wandered, according to Mr. Warhurton’s phi-ase, in this vast sea of words. 


Id irom tins man, even now, there was nothing to separate 
liumlilest of literaiy workmen. Here were liis words, 
L trumpet, to call tkem to the field ; and there he was 
self, in person, to animate the struggle. To what, then, 
dd he fii'st look, who, hitherto a compelled and reluctant 
ler on the threshold of literatm’e, was now of his own 
lute choice advancing within to try his fortune, if not 
his great, unyielding figure of Samuel Johnson, for 
age and sustainment ? There, beyond a doubt, were 
thoughts of Oliver Goldsmith now ; — with poverty, not 
)ly endured, but made a badge of honour ; with inde- 
lence, though indeed but a bookseller’s servant ; without 
mstrance or uneasy resistance, should even the worst 
idants of the garret continue to he his lot for ever. “ He 
3ured me,” says the author of the Rambler of his friend 
lus, “ that thirty pounds a year wras enough to enable a 
m to live in London without being contemptible. He 
owed ten pounds for clothes and linen. He said a man 
ght live in a garret at eighteenpence a week ; few people 
•uld inquire where he lodged ; and if they did, it was 
sy to say, Sir, I am to be found at such a ]flace. By 
ending threepence in a coffee-house, he might be for 
me hom’s every day in very good company; he might 
le for sixpence, breakfast on bread and milk for a i)enny, 
d do without supper. On clean-shirt day, he could go 
road and pay visits.” ^ Nor were these the holiday theories 
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Dells, and acclamations of the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto, 
a general murmur of dislike, I know not : whether I shall find ujpon the 
st a Calypso that will court, or a Polypheme that will resist. But if 


OLmiR goldsmith’s life and tuies. 


[Boor 111. 


of one to whom the xiractice of poverty was not still fa mili ar. 
Here lay the singular worth of Johnson’s examxrle ; that the 
world of enemies as well as friends were beginning, in a poor 
man, to recognise an intellectual chief and jiotentate of litera- 
ture, a man who had the right to rule them. “ He and I were 
“ never cater-cousins,” wrote Smollett to Wilkes a month or 
two before the date to which I have brought tliis narrative, and 
in the same letter SmoUett calls him the “ Great Cham of 
“hteratiue.” Yet the great cham’s poverty was obliged in 
this very year to surrender Gough-square for a humbler 
lodging in Gray’s Inn ; that same Gough-square in Fleet- 
street, where Doctor Burney had found him amid a chaos of 
Greek folios, and with the moderate accommodation of one 
deal wiiting-desk and a chair and a half ; the entii’e seat 
offered to his visiter, and himself tottering on its three- 
legged and one-armed fellow. Nay, some few brief years 
before, he had been x>laced under arrest for .five ^Dounds 
eighteen sliiUings ; though already he had written London, 
the Vanity of Human Wishes, and the Rambler, and was 
author of The Enylisli Dictionary. 

Now, week by week, in a x)aj)er of Mr. John Newbery’s, he 
sent forth the Idler.* What he was, and what with a serious 
earnestness, be it wi’ong or right, he had come into the world 
to say and do, were at last becoming evident to all. Colleges 
were glad to have him visit them, and a small enthusiastic 
circle was gradually forming around him. The Eeynoldses, 


in their allegiance ; and Arthur Murphy was full of wonder 175 
at his submitting to contradiction, when they dined together « 
this last Christmas day with j'oung Mr, Burke of Wimp ole - 
street. But not more known or conspicuous was the con- 
sideration thus exacted, than the poverty which still waited 
on it, and claimed its share. So might hteratime avenge 
herself, in this penniless chamxiion, for the disgrace of the 
money-bags of Walpole and Pelham. “I have several times 
“ called on Johnson,” -wrote Grainger to Percy, some months 
before the present date, “ to pay him part of your subscrip- 
“ tion” (for his edition of Shakspeare). “ I say xiart, because 
“ he never thinks of working if he has a couple of guineas in 
“ his pocket.” * And again, a month later : “ As to his 
Shakspeai’e, movet, seel non xnomovet. I shall feed him 
“ occasionally with guineas.” f It wns thus the good Mr. 
Newbery found it best to feed him too; and in that worthy 
publisher’s papers many memoranda of the present year were 


Idler into two small volumes, when the arrangement seems to have been that 
Johnson should receive two-thirds of the profits. It shows the growing popularity 
of Johnson, and is also worth comparing wdth similar charges in our own time. 

“The InLER. 

“Cr. £ 8 . d. 

1500 Sets at 161. per 100 .240 0 0 


Dr. Johnson two-thirds . 84 2 4 

Mr. Newhery one-third . 42 1 2 

12G 3 6 
I^rior, i. 357. 

Nichols’s Illustrations, vii. 259. 

i' Ihid, 261. Letter of 20th July, 1758. Mr. John Nichols communicated to 
Boswell the subjoined anecdote. “ In the year 1763 a young bookseller, who was 
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poverty, and to lier only would lie owe liis independence. 
When his mother was d}dng, he did not ask his friend Mr. 
EeynoldSj the fashionable painter in receipt of thousands, for 
the six guineas he sent to comfort her death-bed : it was the 
advance of a printer.^ Wlien, in the present year, she died, . 
he paid the expenses of her funeral with the manuscript of 
JRasselas. 

So schooled to regard the struggle of life and hterature 
as one, and in midst of all a^Dparent disadvantage to venerate 
its worth and sacredness, the author of the Enquiry into the 
State of Polite Learning stepped cheerfully forward into the 
market of books, and offered his wares for sale. Bookseller 
Wilkie, of the Bible in St. Paul’s-churchyard, a spirited 
man in his way, and one of the foremost of magazine 
speculators, proposed a weekly publication of original essays, 
something in the Rambler form, but once instead of twice a 
week, and with greater variety of matter. Goldsmitli 
assented; and on Saturday the 6th of October, 1759, there 
appeared, price threepence, to be continued every Saturday, 
The Bee. 

Floriferis ut apes saltibus omnia libant 

Omnia nos itidem 

was its motto ; learned, yet of pleasant promise ; taken from 
Lucretius. It was printed “ neatly,” as the advertisement 
in the London Chronicle of the 29th September had pro- 
mised that it should be ; “in crown octavo, and on good 

“ complacently, ‘Sir, I have two very cogent reasons for not printing any list of 
“ ‘ subscribers ; one, that I have lost all the names ; the other, that I have spent 
“ ‘ all the money !’ ” Boswell, viii. 88. 

* “ I find in his diarv a note of the nannenl; t.n Mr Allen file •nrinfor n-P 


paper, containing two sneets or tnu‘t3'’-two pages, stitcneci 
“ in blue covers.” In other respects also it kept the hook- 
seller’s advertised promise ; “ consisting of a variety of 
“ essays on the amusements, follies, and vices in fashion, 
“ particularly the most recent topics of conversation, remarks 
“ on theatiical exhibitions, memoirs of modern literature, 
&c. &c.” And on the back of the blue cover, Mr. Wihde 
begged leave to inform the public “that every twelve numbers 
“ would make a handsome pocket volume, at the end of which 
“ should be given an emblematical frontispiece, title, and 
“ table of contents.” So there was reasonable hope at start- 
ing ; and no doubt a long line of handsome pocket volumes 
already jostled each other, in Goldsmith’s lively brain. 

The first number, it must be said, was of good promise. 
One finds a lack of its wisdom and its Hghtness in books 
“ stitched in blue covers ” now. The introduction dis- 
claimed relationship to the magazine trade and family; 
refused to tempt its readers with “ three beautiful inints, 
“ curiously coloured from nature,” or to take any kind of 
merit from “its bulk or its frontispiece;” and invoked for 
itself, with mixed mirth and earnestness, a class of readers 
that should know the distinction between a bon-mot for 
White’s, and a jest for the Cat and Bagpipes in St. Giles’s. 
There was a letter on the Poles ; a notice of the death of 
Voltaire’s victim, Maupertuis ; and, imder the title of 
Alcander and Septimius, a j^opular version of that beautiful 
tale of Boccaccio, which afterwards suggested to a writer who 
belonged to Goldsmith’s country, took early insphation from 
his genius, and bore up uncrushed against as desperate 
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.m.3i. and Bettertons of a past age, liad any such just or lively 
writing on the theatres been given to the world, as the 
playhouse criticism of the Bee. 

The first of his papers on this subject pointed out the 
superiority of French comic acting over English, and its 

the reader mil find a brief mention of it not at all inappropriate to my present 
subject. He was a Limerick man, and at the age of twenty, eager to make 
a great dash upon the stage, be came np to London without a friend, but 
with one tragedy finished in bis pocket, and another rapidly forming in his brain. 
The desperate craving of his youth was to force his way into the London theatres, 
and he seems to have determined very resolutely to use the faculty of which he felt 
himself possessed to that end, failure or neglect to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Aguire, his first tragedy, making no way towards a hearing, he wi’ote a second. 
This was Gisippus ; and, written as it was in his twentieth year, I do not hesitate 
to call it one of the marvels of youthful production in literature. The solid grasp of 
character, the manly depth of thought, the beauties as well as defects of the com- 
position (more than I can here enumerate), wanted only right direction to have 
given to our English drama another splendid and enduring name. In little London 
coffee-houses, on little slips of paper, this tragedy was written. But he could get 
no hearing for it. Still midaunted, he wrote a comedy, he wrote farces, — he tried 
the stage at every avenue, and it would have none of him. Meanwhile, he hud 
been starving for two miserable years ; writing all day within doors, and never 
venturing out till darkness threw its friendly veil over his threadbare coat ; to 
use the common phrase, denying himself (because he could not get them) the 
common necessaries of life; passing “three days together without tasting food,” 
in a small room in an obscure court near St. Paul’s ; living for the most part, in 
short, on such munificent booksellers’ rewards as two guineas for the translation of 
a volume and a half of a French novel. Something better presented itself at last, 
however ; and, emerging from his misery, he became a critic, a reporter, and, 
stimulated by Banim’s success, a writer of Irish tales ; — his dramatic dream was 
dreamt, and he never turned to the stage again. But not without ill effects to 
himself could he hope to keep thus donnant and unused the faculty which, as it 
seems to me, he had received in greatest abundance. More even than the zeal of 
God’s House in his later years, this eat him up. What he wrote thereafter 
achieved a reasonable success ; but, in the character of its pretension or achieve- 
ment, bore so little proportion to the performances that shed lustre on his boyhood, 
that a growing sense of the worthlessne.ss of literary pursuit at last led to a desire 
for the priesthood, and in his thirty-fifth year he entered a convent. He passed the 
various grades of his noviciate, and after two years of rigorous monastic seclusion, 
in which the monkish passion became more and more intense, fell into a sudden 


eir eyes round upon the audience, instead of keeping 
em fixed upon the actors ”) ; on skilful management of 
m’e (in which he excepts Garrick and Mrs. Clive from 
censure, placing them on a level with the French) ; and 
explanation of the ill-success of the English operatic 
;e, where he touches the springs that operate to this 

Chis essay tonches the vital distmction between comic acting as an art, a 
•, and comic acting as a mere effusion of personal humour or enjoyment. I 
heard my honoured friend Charles Lamb say, shortly before he died, that the 
mce of the existing race of comedians from those he remembered in early 
ms that less study is now found necessary than was formerly judged to be 
site. That I believe to be the truth. "We do not want capable actors, at 
in comedy ; but their end is answered with less pains. The modem way, as 
too truly objected, is to get a famUiaiity with the audience, to strike up 
d of personal friendship, a reciprocity of greeting and good will, to be hail- 
’■ well-met with them ; and it is amazing, he would say, how much careless- 
of acting slips in by this intercourse. It is indeed easy to imagine such 
tting between the performer and the public, where ladies are in question, 
d to an alarming excess. Instead of playing their pretty airs upon their lover 
j stage, as Mrs. Abingdon or Mrs. Cibber were content to do, or Mi-s. Oldfield 
j them, their whole artillery of charms is now directed to ensnare the whole 
nee — “a thousand gentlemen perhaps !” For this many -headed beast they 
and unfurl their fans, and teach their lips to curl in smiles, and their 
IS to exhibit the prettiest instructive hearings. Those personal applications, 
irt, which used to be a sort of sauce piquant for the pert epilogue, now give 
tanding relish to the whole play. “ Oh !” exclaimed Charles Lamb, at the 
ision of some such description as this, “when shall we see a female part 
ed in the quiet unappealing manner of Miss Pope’s Mrs. Candoui’ ? When 
11 we get rid of the Dalilahs of the stage ? ” It is something of the same tone 
L Goldsmith adopts in his criticism. “ I would particularly recommend our 
Qg actresses never to take notice of the audience, on any occasion whatever ; let 
spectators applaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, except at the 
L of the epilogue, with seeming inattention.” 

Need I quote from his later Essays to show what a thorough notion he had of 
ry acting, and, for the matter of that, town acting too ? ‘‘ There is one rule 

which a strolling player may he ever secure of success ; that is, in our 
latrical way of expressing it, to make a great deal of the character. To 
lak and act as in common life, is not playing, nor is it what people come to 
: natural speaking, like sweet wine, runs glibly over the palate, and scarcely 
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this department of criticism. 

But, like Hume’s Epigoniad effort, all tliis was uphill 
work : his first Bee had an idle time of it, and greater favour 
was asked for the second in a paid-for newspaper paragraph 
of particular eai-nestness. “ The public,” said this advertise- 
ment, which had a pathetic turn in it, “is requested to compare 
“ this vith other periodical performances which more pomp- 
“ ously sohcit their attention. If upon perusal it be found 
“ deficient either in humour, elegance, or variety, the author 
“ will readily acquiesce in their censure. It is possible the 
“ reader may sometimes draw a prize, and even should it 
“ tmm up a blank it costs him but tlmeepence.” In number 
the second, for that small sum, was a most agreeable little 
lesson on Dress, against fault-finders and dealers in ridicule, 
proving by example of cousin Hannah that such foUcs are 
themselves the most ridiculous ; and a much sounder notion 
of a patriot king than Bolingbroke’s, in homely sketches of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, in remark on the difficulties 
of so educating princes that “the superior dignity of man 
“ to that of royalty ” should be their leading lesson, and in 
warnhig against the folly of entrusting a charge so sacred 
to men “ who themselves have acted in a sphere too high to 
“ know mankind.” A delightful essay in the same number, 
with Cardinal de Betz and Dick Wildgoose side by side, to 
prove that pleasm’e is in ourselves, not in the objects offered 
for our amusement, and that philosophy should force the 
trade of happiness when nature has denied the means, also 
well deserves mention. 


idle of tills exquisite sketeli, some jDerliaps relieved 
; and many have undergone the truth of his life’s philo- 
ly, that to have much, or to seem to have it, is the only 
to have more, since it is the man who has no occasion 
orrow, that alone finds numbers willhig to lend. “ You 
eii, O j'e beggars of my acquaintance,” exclaimed Gold- 
Lli, “ whether in rags or lace, whether in Kent-street or 
le Mall, whetlier at Smyrna or St. Giles’s, might I advise 
>u as a friend, never seem in want of the favour you 
hcit. A^iply to every passion but pity for redress. You 
ay find rehef from vanity, from self-uiterest, or from 
urice, but seldom from compassion.” Following this 
3 three well- written characters; — of Father Feyjoo,- 
ise popular essays against degrading superstitions have 
:e procmed him the title of the Spanish Addison; of 
siandrian Hypatia, afterwards immortahsed by Gibbon ; 
of Lysippus, an imaginary representative of some pecu- 
Lties in the essa}ist himself, and timely assertor of the 
nary virtues as opposed to what are commonly mistaken 
the great ones. 

till the churlish public would not buy the Bee ; and the 
:tli number’s oxiening article was a good-humoured com- 
it on that fact. Not a newspaper or magazme, he said, 
; had not left hun far behind ; they had got to Islington 

[ leam from tlie valuable and well-conducted Notes and Qveries (i. 83) the 
us fact, that four years after this remark had thus been made by Goldsmith, 
,s repeated by Voltaire (from whom, no doubt, Talleyrand afterwards stole it) 
3 satiric little dialogue of Le Chwpon et la Povlarde {(Euvres Completes, xxix. 
14. Ed. 1822), where the capon, complaining of the treachery of men, says. 


at least, while the sound of Bow hell still stayed in his ears : 
nevertheless, ‘'if it were only to spite all Grub-street,” he 
was resolved to write on ; and he made light-hearted an- 
nouncement to the world of what he had written to Bryanton * 
“ If the present generation will not hear my voice, hearken, 
“ 0 Posterity ! to you I caU, and from you I expect redress ! 
“ What rapture will it not give, to have the Scahgers, 
“ Daciers, and Warbrndons of future times commenting with 
“ admiration upon every line I now write, and working away 
“ those ignorant creatures who offer to arraign my merit, 
“ with all the vii'ulence of learned reproach. Ay, my 
“ friends, let them feel it ; call names ; never spare them ; 
“ they deserve it all, and ten times more.” In a lilce playful 
tone are his closing threats, that, if not better supported he 
must throw off all connection with taste, and fairly address 
his countrymen in the engaging style and manner of other , 
periodical pamphlets. He will change his title into the 
Royal Bee, he says, the Anti-gallican Bee, or the Bee's 
Magazine. He vdll lay in a proper stock of popular toxrics ; 
such as encomiums on the King of Prussia, invectives 
against the Queen of Hungary and the French, the necessity 
of a mihtia, oiu’ undoubted sovereignty of the seas, reflections 
upon the present state of affairs, a dissertation upon liberty, 
some seasonable thoughts upon the intended bridge of 
Blackfriars, and an address to Britons ; — the history of an old 
woman whose tooth grew three inches long shall not be 
omitted, nor an ode upon “ our victories,” nor a rebus, 
nor an acrostic upon Miss Peggy P — , nor a journal of the 


ivatiou. 

lie satiiised it thus good-naturedly, Goldsmith took 
; also to append graver remarks on the more serious matter 
ivolved, and which with his own exjierience lay so near 
heart ; but in no querulous spirit. He is now content 
lave found out the reason why mediocrity should have 
rewards at once, and excellence be paid in reversion. 
;re is in these earliest essays something more pleasing 
1 even their undoubted elegance and humom-, in tliat 
dition of mind. If neglects and injmdes are stdl to be 
portion, you do not now despair that he wiU tmn them 
jommodities. It is not bj^ his cries and complainings 
shall hereafter trace liim to his neglected, Dl-fm-nislied, 
bched home. As he watches its nalced cobwebbed walls, 
bids matter for amusement to the readers of the Bee, in 
shing the spiders that have refuge there; and in liis 
‘th number puts forth an instructive paper on the habits 
predatory life of that most wary, ingenious, hungry, and 
levering insect. 

[e was not to be daunted, now. Looking closely into 
life, one finds that other works beside this of the Bee 
3 eking out its scanty supplies. He was writing for the 
y Body, published thrice a week for twopence by worthy 
Pottinger, and brought out but three days after the 
. He was writing for the Lady’s Magazine, started not 
ly days later by persevering Mr. WiUde, in the hope of 
iping up the Bee. He had taken Ms place, and would 
o his jommey’s end. Since the “ pleasure stage coach ” 


i/oy, ''^66 j;:' o*' o ^ 

.It. 31. overtaken again by his old “ vanity whim ; and with snch 
help, even hopeful to come np with the “landau of riches,” 
and jdnd lodgment at last in the “ fame machine.” We note 
this pleasant cm'rent of his thoughts in the Bee’s fifth 
number. There, in that last conveyance he places Addison, 
Steele, Sirift, Pope, and Congneve ; and, vainly stretching 
out a number of his own little blue-backed book to entice 
the goodly company, resolves to be useful since he may not 
be ambitious, and to earn by assiduity what merit does not 
open to him. But not the less cheerfully does he concede 
to others, what for himself he may not yet command. He 
shuts fame’s door, indeed, on Arthur Murphy, but opens it 
to Hume and to Johnson; he closes it against Smollett’s 
History, but opens it to his Peregrine PicJde and his 
Roderick Random. And with this paper, I doubt not, 
began liis first fellowship of letters in a higher than the 
Grub-street region. Shortly after this, I trace Smollett to 
his door ; and, for what he had said of the author of the 
Rambler, Johnson soon gTasj)ed his hand. “ This was a 
“ very grave personage, whom at some distance I took for 
“ one of the most reserved and even disagreeable figures I 
“ had seen ; but as he approached, liis appearance improved ; 
“ and when I could distinguish him thoroughly, I perceived 
“ that in spite of the severity of his brow, he had one 
“ of the most goodnatured countenances that could be 
“ imaghied.” In that sentence lay the germ of one of the 
pleasantest of literary friendships. 

The poor essayist’s habits, however, know little change 


lady of Grreen Arbour Court remembered one festmty m 
there, which seems to have been highly characteristic. A iEt. ; 
“ gentleman ” called on a certam evening, and asking to 
see her lodger, went unannounced up stairs. She then 
heard Goldsmith’s room door pushed open, closed again 
sharply from witliin, and the key tmned in the lock ; after 
this, the sound of a somewhat noisy altercation reached her ; 
but it soon subsided ; and to her sm’prise, not unmingled 
with alarm, the perfect silence that followed continued for 
more than three hours. It was a great relief to her, she 
said, when the door was again opened, and the “ gentleman,” 
descending more cheerfully than he had entered, sent her 
out to a neighbom'ing tavern for some supper.* ]\Ir. "Wilkie 
or Mr. Pottinger had obtained hjs arrears, and could afford 
a little comforting reward to the starving author. 

Perhaps he carried off with him that mirthful paper on 
the clubs of London, to which a pleasant imagination most 
loved to pay festive visits on solitary and supperless days. 
Perhaps that paper on pubhc rejoicings for a victory which 
described the writer’s lonely wanderings a few nights before, 
from Ludgate-hill to Charing-cross, through crowded and 
illuminated streets, past punch-houses and coffee-houses, 
and where excited shoe-makers, thinking wood to be nothing 
lilce leather, were asking with frightful oaths what ever would 
become of rehgion if the wooden-soled French papishes 
came over! Perhaps that more affecting lonely journey 
thi’ough the London streets, which the Bee soon after 
pubhshed ^vith the title of the City Night Piece,! in which 
there was so much of the nast strusfsrle and the lesson it had 


secret of the genius, oi toieranr, genue-iieiu ueu 
T^Hiat he was to the end of his London life, when miserable 
outcasts had cause with the great and learned to lament 
him, tliis paper shows him to have been at its beginning. 
The kind-heai’ted man would wander through the streets at 
night, to console and reassm’e the misery he could not 
otherwise give help to. Wliile he thought of the rich and 
happy who were at rest ; while he looked up even to the 
wretched roof that gave shelter to himself ; he could not 
bear to think of those to whom the streets were the 
only home. “ Strangers, wanderers, and orphans,” too 
humble in then cu’cumstances to expect redress, too com- 
pletely and utterly wretched for pity ; — “ poor shivering 
ghls ” who had seen happier clays, and been flattered into 
beauty and into sin, now lying peradventure at the very 
doors of then betrayers; — '“poor houseless creatures” to 
whom the world, responsible for their guilt, gives reproaches 
but will not give relief. These were teachers in life’s 
truths, who spoke with a sterner and wiser voice than that 
of mere personal suffering. “ The slightest misfortunes of 
“ the great, the most imaginary uneasiness of the rich, are 
“ aggTavated with all the power of eloquence, and held up 
“ to engage oin attention and sympathetic sorrow. The 
“ poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate 
“species of tyranny; and every law which gives others 
“ security, becomes an enemy to them. Why was this heart 
“ of mine formed with so much sensibility, or why was not 
“ my fortune adapted to its impulse ? ” In thoughts like 
these, and in confirmed resolution to inakft tbfi noor bis 



CHAPTER II. 


DATTD GAEUICK. 

1759. 

: the 39t]i of November, tbe Bee's brief life closed, with 
ghth number ; and in the following month its editor, 
Dhver Goldsmith, was sought out both by that dis- 
ished author Doctor SmoUett, and by Mr. John Newbery 
»ookseller, of St. Paul’s -churchyard. But as he had 
while made earnest apiilication to Mr. David Garrick 
LS interest in an election at the Society of Arts, it will 
jst to describe at once the circumstances involved in 
apphcation, and its result on the poor author’s sub- 
mt intercourse with the rich manager and proprietor of 
leatre royal in Drmy Lane. 

Jdsmith was passionately fond of the theatre. In 
•erous days, it will ring with his humour and cheerful- 
; in these struggling times, it was the help and refuge 
! lonehness. We have seen him steal out of his garret 
ar Columba sing : and if she fell short of the good old 
3 he had learnt to love at Lissoy, the other admiration 
as taught there, of happy human faces, at the theatre 
Iways in his reach. If there is truth in what was said 
r Richard Steele, that being happy, and seeing others 
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slighted by so short-lived creature as mau, it is certain 
that he vrho despises the theatre adds short-sightedness to 
shortlife * If he is a rich man, he will be richer for hearing 
there of what account the poor may be ; if he is a poor man, 
he will not be poorer for the knowledge that those above him 
have them human symiiathies. Sir Thomas Overbury held 
a somewhat strong opinion as to tliis ; thinking the play- 
house more necessary in a well-governed commonwealth than 
the school, because men were better taught by example than 
by precept : and it seems at any rate, however light the dis- 
regard it has fallen mto now, of at least equal importance 
with many of the questions w’hich in these days form and 
disscdve governments, whether a high and healthy entertain- 
ment, the natm’e of which, conservative of all kindly relations 
between man and man, is to encourage, refine, and diffuse 
humanity, might not claim, in some degree, the care and 
countenance of the State. 

Tliis grave remark occurs to me here, because grave dis- 
appointments in connection with it wid occur hereafter ; and 
ah’eady even Garrick’s fame and strength had been shaken 
by his difficidt relations with men of letters. “ I am as much 
“ an admii’er of Mr. Garrick,” said Mr. Ealph, in his 
Case of Authors by Profession, published in 1758, “ and his 
“ excellences, as I ought to be: and I envy him no part of 
“ his good fortune. But then, though I am free to aclmow- 
“ ledge he was made for the stage, I cannot he brought to 
“ tlnnk the stage was made only for him ; or that the fate of 
“ every di’amatic TOiter ought either to he at his mercy, or 
“ that of any other manager whatever : and the single 



L’ation tliat tliere is no alternative but to fly from 
case of any neglect or contempt, to Mr. Eicb, is 
to deter any man in bis senses from embarldng a 
time on siicb a hopeless voyage.” Manifestly, 
tliis was neither tlie fault of Eich nor of 
but of the system which left both to shift as they 
.d made self-protection the primary law. “ The 
r,” he continues, admitting the whole question at 
is complaints, “ whether player or harlequm, must 
sole pivot on which the whole machine is both to 
nd rest ; there is no drawback on the profit of the 
1 old plays ; and any access of reputation to a dead 
carries no impertment claims and invidious dis- 
ls along with it. AVhen the playhouse is named,” 
bitterly, “ I make it a point to pull off my hat, 
ak myself obliged to the lowest implement belonging 
I am ready to make my best acknowledgments 
arlequin, who has continence enough to look 
n author in the green-room, of what consideration 
without laughing at him.” Other pamphlets 
in the cry ; and Ned Purdon drew up a number of 

Lis suggestions as to “ how Mr. Garrick ought to 

” * 

employment of this tone which introduced needless 
of bitterness. The charge was a simple one, 
it have been stated sim]aly. No doubt Garrick, 
on with every manager-actor, before or since his 
; fairly exposed to it. I have turned to the iilay- 
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Taming of the Shreio as a farce, but one original production : 
Lilliput, played by children. It is not immaterial to the 
question, however, to recount the highest tragic claimants 

* An impublislied letter is before me, written by this same Mr. Ealph to Granick, 
the year before his pamphlet, containing a brief snmmai-y of liis private wrongs, 
and furnishing so complete an illustration of Garrick’s case, as well as of that of Ms 
opponents, that I am glad to have the opportunity of printing it. The weakness 
as well as strength of both may be observed in it. The manager’s mistake was to 
encourage hopes up to the point when it no longer seemed uni’easonable to the 
expectant to claim a sort of property in their realisation. The author’s mistake 
was to suppose that any such encouragement could involve the right to force a play 
upon a theatre irrespective not only of the manager’s convenience, hut of his final 
right of judgment and rejection. Let it be observed, too, that Garrick has evidently 
obliged Mr. Ualph with money, and that the offence wMch causes the rupture does 
not appear to have been anything more grave than the suggestion that Mr. Ealph 
should wait one season more. “ Sir,” he writes, dating Ms letter the I7th Sep- 
tember 1757, “ So long ago as the year 1743, I had reason to be convinced that 
“ the stage was enchanted ground to me, wMch I might see, but was never to 
“ take hold o^ and I then resolved to ton my back on the delusion for good and 
“ all. This resolution I adhered to invariably for ten years in succession, and you 
“were the only man that could have induced me to break it, which you did 
“ by putting me on altering some old comedy under promise that it should be 
“ performed when done. In tMs service I employed time enough to convince me 
“ that to compose was as easy as to cobble. I then turned my hand from old to 
“newtMngs, hoping to be instrumental at least in preserving a secret which 
“ seemed to be on the point of being lost to the country ; but on tMs I was again 
“ unlucky, for having submitted to be judged in part by producing three acts only 
“out of five, my plan was condemned without mercy, and I acquiesced in the 
“ sentence almost mthout a murmur. I then became humble enough to tMnk of 
“ stooping to a farce, which it is true I was promised room for, by Mr. Lacy in 
“ your name : but on second thoughts chose to avoid the imprudence of risking the 
“ little character I had in a way which could add so little to it, and again applied 
‘ ‘ myself to the construction of another comedy, on a plan acknowledged by your- 
‘ ‘ self to be new and striking, wMch, having licked into something like shape, 

‘ ‘ I took care to tender before your doors were opened, believing in such case no 
“ danger of a disappointment could be against me in pomt of time. But by some 
“ strange fatality, I was never, it seems, to make a right judgment with regard to 
“ the theatre. Tour letter of the 10th gave me to understand this belief of mine 
“ was iU -grounded, and your other letter of Wednesday the 14th is full of 
“ resentment that a man of the wrong side of fifty should find out another year 
“ of waiting was too large a tax on a short term for any man of common sense to 


mus airrontea oy anaiispeare, i? letcner, amney, ana ijuupui. 
Tliey were Wliiteliead, Crisp, Francis, Francldin, Glover, 
Brown, Mallet, Murphy, and Dodsley : for denjdng whose 
higher attractiveness to the Shakspeares and Fletchers, nay, 
for preferring even the comic to that tragic Lilliput,* the 
piihlic seems a better object of attack than the manager. 
Mhien, some years afterwards, Horace Walpole joined the cry, 
this had sai-castic admission. “ Garrick is treating the town 
“ as it deserves,” he said, “ and likes to he treated: vdth scenes, 
fireworks, and his own writing. A good new play I never 
expect to see more ; nor have seen since the Provoked 
“ Htishand, which came out when I was at school.” t Was 
it Garrick’s crime, without good new plays, to make the 
venture of good old ones ? 

In truth, looking fairly at his theatrical management, with 


“ terns in my power tu use ; and if some little impatience liad been visible at 
“ bottom, allow me to ask you, Sir, whether it would not have been nobler in you 
“ to have imputed it to the peevishness incident to all mankind under disap- 
‘ ‘ pointments and dilfieulties, and whether in your happy situation you could not 
‘ ‘ very well have afforded to do so. For the rest, Sir, you must be convinced that 
“ I cannot be so absurd as to put my time into the scale against yours or even 
“ your very harleqiiuis. I was in fact desirous to avoid a farther cclaircissement 
“ which I foresaw would administer no consolation to me ; and as to the favours you 
‘ ‘ have done me, and the trouble you have bestowed upon me, nothing that 
“ has happened, or can happen, shall ever put me on diminishing their value, or 
“ exidaining away the duties of acknowledgment incumbent on me for them. 
“ Being still, with truth and sincerity. Sir, Tour most obliged, humble Servant, 
‘ ‘ J. Ralph.” It is characteristic of Mr. Ralph, that even in this last appeal for a 
friendly settlement before open war (for so I apprehend the letter shouldbe taken), he 
cannot suppress his jeer about the harlequins. 

* Most happily did Goldsmith himself, a few months later, ridicule these 
tragedies, as “ good, instructive, moral sermons enough,” which a theatre-goer 
might turn to much profit. “There,” he says, “I learn several great truths : 
‘ ‘ as, that it is impossible to see into the ways of futurity ; that punishment 
“ always attends the villain ; that love is the fond soother of the human breast ; 


it Tvas a great improvement, in all generous and liberal 
points, on those vdiich preceded it. Booth treated writers 
of Anne much more scurvily than the waiters of George the 
Second were treated by Garrick. “ Booth often declared,” 
says his biogi’apher, “ in public company, that he and Ms 
“ partners lost money by new plays ; and that, if he were 
“ not obhged to it, he would seldom give his consent to 
“ perform one of them.” Garrick transposed and altered 
often ; but he never forced upon the unhappy author of a 
tragedy a change in the religion of his hero, nor told a 
dramatist of good esteem that he had better have turned to 
an honest and laborious calling, nor complacently prided 
himself on choaJdng ■ singing bh’ds, when his stern negative 
had silenced a young aspirant. Those were the achieve- 
ments of manager Cibber. He was at all times fonder than 
needful of his own importance, it is true : but society has no 
right to consent to even the nominal depression, in the so- 
called social scale, of a man whose calling exacts no common 
accomplishments, and then resent the self- exaggeration 
unwholesomely begotten on its own injustice. ^A^len Junius 
took offence at the player whom dukes and duchesses tolerated 
at their table, it was not a matter to waste wit upon, or sar- 
casm, or scathiug eloquence : he simply told the “ Vagabond ” 
to stick to Ms pantomimes. Even men of education were 
known to have pm’sued Garrick, when on country visits to 
noblemen of Ms acquaintance, with dirty, clumsily-folded 
notes, passed amid the ill-concealed laughter of servants to 
the great man’s guest, with the address of “ Mr. David 


even dependents listened to liis public distress on the 
mornings of crowded rehearsals, that to dechne some 
ambassador’s proffered courtesies made liim wretched, but 
prior j)romises to countess dowagers must be kept. 

A satisfaction of this kind was afforded to Mr. Ealph, when, 
in the season (o7-o8) of this the appearance of his i^amphlet, 
the outraged manager, laughing heartily at all authors’ 
complaints and attacks, and tearing up them rebellious 
pamphlets with as elaborate carelessness as he would the 
card of a dulce, lord, judge, or bishop, to strike awe and 
adnihation into bystanders, did j’^et, most laborious^ and 
most clumsily, hying out Doctor Smollett, in a piece alto- 
gether unworthy of his genius.* The concession was appro- 
priately followed by production of the Agis of Mr, Home ; 
not without reason cried over, for its exclusively modern 
Greek, by Douglas-loying Gray, and compared to “ an 
‘‘ antique statue, painted white and red, frizzed and dressed 
“ in a negligee made by a Yorkshire mantua-maker.”f Then, 
failiu’e and laughter repaying this pains and warmth, the 
cold fit came violently back ; and in the season of ’58 and ’9 
the wrongs of Eobert Dodsley and Arthur Murphy, the 
bereaved Cleone and deserted Orjjhan of China, were the 
tallv of the town. The topic seemed to force itself on 
one who was delivering in a protest against the wrongs of 
men of letters ; and with the Enquiry into Polite Learning 
appeared these remarks, in a chapter devoted to tlie stage.! 

* The Meprisah, or the Tars of Old England, written and acted to animate the 
people against the French ; a poor comedy, or rather farce, but containing some 
capital sailor-talk, and inimitable touches of caricature. 
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“ chemical, before it is presented to the public. It must be 
“ tried in the manager’s fire, strained through a licenser, 
“ suffer from repeated corrections till it may be a mere ca'put 
“ moHuuvi when it arrives before the public. It may be 
“ said that we have a sufficient number of plays upon our 
theatres already, and therefore there is no need of new 
“ ones. But are they sufficiently good ? And is the credit 
“ of our age notliing '? Must otu’ present times pass away 
“ unnoticed by posterity ? If these are matters of indiffer- 
ence, it then signifies nothing, whether we are to be 
“ entertained with the actor or the poet, with fine sentiments 
“ or painted canvas ; or whether the dancer or the carpenter 
“ be constituted master of the ceremonies. How is it at 
“ imesent ? Old pieces are revived, and scarcely any new 
“ ones admitted. The actor is ever in our eye, the poet 
“ seldom permitted to appear ; and the stage, instead of 
“ serving the people, is made subservient to the interests of 
“ avai’ice. Getting a play on even in three or four years, 
“ is a privilege reserved only for the hajppy few who have 
“ the arts of courting the Manager as well as the Muse : 
“ who have adulation to please his vanity, powerful x^atrons 
to support their merit, or money to indemnify clisappoint- 
“ ment. Our Saxon ancestors had but one name for a wit 
“ and a witch. I will not dispute the propriety of uniting 
“ those characters then : but the man who, under the x)resent 
“ discouragements, ventures to write for the stage, whatever 
“ claim he may have to the ajppellation of a wit, at least has 
“ no right to be called a conjuror.” 


‘ as weii as the pamphlet of Mr. Ealph, was now 

becoming general with the Eterary class, and tended greatly 
embitter the successes of Garrick’s later life. In con- 
^^ction with it, at the same time, a regret will always arise, 
^'^membering the differences of a Goldsmith and a Ealidi, 
the lively irritable actor should have been indiscrinn- 
^ate in the resentments it provoked, and unable, in any 
iristance, to conceive a better actuating motive than the 
envy Pig prosperity had excited. Thomas Davies teUs us, 
■^Ii-at when, somewhere about the time of liis connection with 
Bee, Goldsmith sought to obtain, what a strugghng man 
letters was thought to have some claim to, the vacant 


^^eretaryship of the Society of Arts, Garrick made answer 
a personal application for his vote, that Mr. Goldsmith 
leaving “ taken pains to deprive himself of his assistance by 
unprovoked attack upon his management of the theatre 
Present State of Learning,'’ it was “ impossible he 
^onld lay claim to any recommendation from him.”* 
^nvies adds, that ” Goldsmith, instead of making an 
apology for his conduct, either from misinformation or 


cc . 

Misconception; bluntly replied, ' In truth be bad spoken 
lus mind, and believed what he said was very right.’ 

manager dismissed him with civility.” 

The manager might with wisdom have done more. The 
l^Wt reply, in a generous man’s interpretation, should at least 
bave blunted the fancied wrong. It is painful to think that 


’imther of these famous men, whose cheerful gaieties of 
heart were the natm-al bonds of a mutual sympathy and fast 
alliance, should throughout them lives have wholly lost the 



removed from tlie second edition of the Polite Learning 
much of the remark that had given Garrick most offence, 
and m the ordinary copies it is now no longer found, it may 
the more fi'eely he admitted that the gi’oimds of offence 
were not altogether imaginary. Indeed, besides what I have 
quoted, there were incidental expressions yet more likely to 
breed resentment in a sensitive, quick nature. “ I am not 
“ at present writing for a party,” said Goldsmith, “ but 
“ above theatrical connexions m every sense of the expres- 
“ sion. I have no particular spleen against the fellow who 
“ sweeps the stage with the besom, or the hero who brushes 
“ it with his train. It were a matter of indifference to me, 
“ whether oiu’ heroines are in keeping, or oim candle- 
“ snuffers bui'n their fingers, did not such make a great part 
“ of pubhc care and polite conversation. Our actors assume 
“ all that state off the stage which they do on it ; and, to 
“ use an expression borrowed from the green-room, every 
“ one is wp in his x)art. I am sorry to say it, they seem to 
“ forget their real characters.”* With sorrow is it also to 
be said, that here the writer was manifestly wrong. Mr. 
Ealph’s implements ” and “ harlequins ” were not less 
tasteful and considerate than this jeering tone. 

There is no mtellectual art so peculiarly circumstanced as 
that of the actor. If, in the hurried glare which surrounds 
him, each vanity and foible that he has comes forth in 
strong relief, it is hard to grudge him the better incidents to 


* The same feeling and spirit are perceptible in Letter Ixxxv of the Citisen of 
the World. “How ^vill youi’ surprise, my Fum, increase when told that though 



influences they \\ither soonest. He may plant in infinite 
hearts the seeds of goodness, of ideal beauty, and of practical 
vu'tue ; but rdth them fruits Ms name will not be remembered, 
or remembered only as a name. And sui’ely, if he devotes 
a genius that might command success in any profession, to 
one whose rewards, if they come at aU, must be immediate 
as the pleasm-e and instruction it diffuses, it is a sliort- sighted 
temper that would eclipse the pleasui-e and deny the rewards. 

The j)oint of Hew at tMs time taken bj’’ Goldsmith was, 
in fact, obscured by his own unlucky fortunes ; but the 
injustice he shrunk from committmg in the case of the 
Xjrosperous painter, Mr. lleynolds, he should not thus care- 
lessly have inflicted on the prosperous actor, Mr. Garrick. 
If to neither artist might be conceded the claun of creative 
genius, at least the one might have claimed to be a painter of 
portraits, even as the other was. Uneasy relations, indeed, 
which only exist between author and actor, have had a mani- 
fest tendency at all times unfairly to disparage the actor’s 
intellectual claims, and to set any of the inferior arts above 
them. Nevertheless, the odds might be made more even. 
The deepest and rarest beauties of poetry are those which the 
actor cannot grasp ; but, in the actor’s startling triumphs, 
whether of movement, gesture, look, or tone, the author has 
no great share. Thus, were accounts fahdy struck with the 
literary class, a Garrick might be honestly left between the 
gentle and gi’and superiority of a Shakspeare on the one hand, 
who, from the heights of Ms immeasmable genius, smiles 
do vm help and fellowship upon Mm ; and the eternal petulance 
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could have mounted, looks down with ludicrous contempt 
on what Mr. Ealph would call the “implements” of his 
elevation. 

Let me here add, that since this portion of my hook was 
first wiitten, I have had access to nnprinted letters* which not 
only place Garrick in a more favourable light than his 
biographers generally have shown him in, hut suggest a 
tenderness of consideration for what was defective in his 
character, even greater than I have ventured to claim for 
him. In the actual path of life he crossed Goldsmith so 
often, that perhaps the reader will not think it a censurable 
digression, if in some few additional pages I give him tidings 
he. has not before seen of a man so famous, and whose gay, 
bright, glancing little figure, reappears with such frequent 
and pleasant cheerfulness in every social picture of the 
time. 

David Garrick was, as aU of us know, the son of a 
recruiting captain whose family originally was French (the 
name was Garrique), and fi’om whom he ap]pears to have 
inherited his little figure, his expressive eye, his happy 
buoyancy of spirit, and restless vivacity of motion. His 
biographers describe him acting Serjeant Kite at a private 
play when he was eleven years old ; and the first of these 
letters I have seen, written to his father when he was fifteen, 
marks exactly that bent of his tastes in describing “ a very 
“ pretty woman, only she squints a little, as Captain Brazen 



Garrick’s increasing family made it desirable that be should 
exchange for his own half-pay, even at the sacrifice of a 
lengthened exile from his home at Lichfield. T^Tiat Johnson 
Siiid of his old friend, the year after his death, stands out on 
the very face of this corresj^ondence. “ Gamck, sir, was a 
“ very good man, the cheerfullest man of his age. He began 
“ the world with a great hunger for money. The son of a half- 
“ pay officer, he was bred in a family whose study was to make 
“ fourpence do as much as others made fom’pence halfpenny 
“ do. But when he had got money he was very liberal.”* 

In no querulous or complaining spu’it, the boy’s letters yet 
show us, from year to year, the straitened circumstances of 
that otherwise happy home. Their “ accoutrements,” as, in 
the necessity of describing the family wardrobe to his father, 
he prefers dramatically to express himself, are shabby. 
Another year, his mother’s health is not strong, and wine has 
to be purchased for her. Amother, and he is himself showing 
off quite grand at a fine house in the neighbom’hood, on the 
strength of two half-crowns which Mr. Walmsley has given 
him to bestow on the servants. Then, sisters Lenny and Jenny 
(Magdalen and Jane) want small sums to buy lace for their 
head-dresses, or how otherwise distinguish them from the 
vulgar madams ? And at length he has to inform his dear 
papa that he is himself quite turned philosopher ; but yet, to 
show that he is not vain of it, he protests that he would 
gladly “get shut” of the philosopher’s characteristic, to wit, 
a ragged pair of breeches (especially as he has lately had a 
pair of silver breeches -buckles presented to him) ; wherefore, 



if the gaiiant cax:)tam wouia cure lus suu uj. 
temxilation, the only way will be to send some handsome thing 
for a waistcoat and breeches as aforesaid. ‘ They tell me 
“ velvet is very chea^) at Gibraltar. Amen, and so be it ! 

One fancies the smile and tear together starting to the 
father’s face as he reads little David’s letters ; and if, over 
that last, the tear lingered a little’ its successor of a fort- 
night’s later date brought happier thoughts again. Here 
the young letter-writer broke off into talk about art and 
painters, saying suddenly, that there existed one piece of 
Le Grout’s (aminiatui’e-painter of that day) which he valued 
above aU the pieces of Zeuxis or Apelles ; and it gave him 
more ideasure, he would affirm, to have one glance of that 
than to look a whole day at the finest picture in the world ; 
nay, it had this effect upon him, that whenever he looked 
upon it he fancied himself at Gibraltar, saw the Spaniards, 
and sometimes mounted garrison. The portrait was then in 
his hand, he added, yet he could not satisfactorily describe 
it. “ It is the figure of a gentleman, and I sux^pose military 
“ by his dress ; I think Le Grout told me his name was one 
“ Captaiu Peter Garrick; x^erkaps as you are in the army 
“ youmay Imow him, he is pretty jolly, and I believe not 
“ very tall.” Is not the letter a bit of comedy in itself, a 
piece of character and feeling such as Farquliar might have 
written ? 

Meanwhile there has been talk of the University for the 
young letter-writer, which again and again recedes under 
XDressm’e of wants more craving, but is still not wholly given 
up, when, on the good Gilbert Walmslev’s suggestion, he avails 


‘‘ StafforcTsIlire, young gentlemen are boarded, and tauglit 
“ tlie Latin and Greek languages, by SA^^ruEL Johnson.” 
Here be remains but a very few months ; which nevertheless 
suffice to break uj) the teacher’s estabhshment, to dissipate 
the scholar’s hopes either of army-chaplaincy or comitry- 
rectory, and to bring u]p both to London in search of other 
fortune. They separate on arriving there, in what altered 
cii’cumstances to meet again ! 

Another interval of some five years has seen httle David 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn, a lounger about the theatres, a 
mommer vuthin the same year for the deaths of his fatlier 
and mother, andj on the receipt- of a legacy of a thousand 
pounds from an uncle who had been in the wine trade in 
Lisbon, a partner vith his elder brother Peter as wine 
merchant of London and Lichfield. Peter, born six year’s 
before David, was an honest worthy man, who according to 
Boswell strongly resembled David in countenance, though 
of more sedate and placid manners, and of whom Johnson 
believed that if he had cultivated all the arts of gaiety as much 
as David, he might have been as brisk and hvely ; * but in 
reahty of very formal cut, anytlring but brisk or hvely, not in 
the least a cultivator of gaiety, on the contrary methodical and 
precise in the extreme, and always objecting to his brother’s 
hankering for the stage, even from those youthful days when 
the sprightly lad of fourteen underwent shai’p lectures from 
his grave senior of twenty, on the impropriety of getting up 
theatrical squibs, or writing comic verses against the ladies 
of Lichfield. Davies, Murphy, Galt, and Boaden, all tell 
us that their altercations became at last so freouent. that in 


snip was clissoivecl; nut tins jl can now snuw lu ue a 
mistake. They were partners to the close of that year, 
though Peter even then had. heard painful rumours of the 
younger member of the fii’m being frequently seen in com- 
pany with an actor and playhouse manager, Mr. Giffard 
of Goodman’s Fields. They were in partnership in the 
summer of the foUowihg year, when Peter, on coming to 
London, found his brother subject to unaccountable fits of 
depression, abstraction, and lowness of spirits ; warned 
him against iilay-actors and jilay-managers (notwithstanding 
advantages gained to the fii'm by Mr. Giffard having re- 
commended it to supply the Bedford coffee-house, “ one 
“of the best in London”); and, happily for himself, did 
not know that his associate in a respectable business had 
ah'eady, impelled by a secret passion he dared not openly 
divulge, gone privately to Ipswich with that very manager 
Giffard, and under the name of Lyddal had played in 
Oronoko and the Orphan, and had performed Sir Harry 
Wildair, and our old friend Captain Brazen. They were 
partners still, as that year went on, though the business had 
fallen very low, and Foote afterwards remembered Davy, as 
he said in his malicious way, Kving in Durham-yard with 
three quarts of vinegar in the cellar, calling himself a wine 
merchant. They continued even to be partners, when at 
last, on the evenmg of the 19th October 1741, the curtain 
rose on the performance of Richard the Third in the theatre 
at Goodman’s Fields. 

The tragic stage was then simk very low. Betterton had 
been dead more than thirtv vears. Booth had nmittp.d t.bp nro- 


liand at tragedy, lie is careful to tell us wliat pains he took 175! 
to ground liimself on some great actor of the days of his 2 
youth, to the minutest copy of look, gestm’e, gait, speech, 
and “ every motion of him;'’ nor does it appear that at this 
time any higher impression of the tragic art prevailed. In 
comedy, genius might yet he seen; it was something more 
than tradition that shone in Mrs. Chve, Mrs. Pritchard, 
and Mrs. Woffington;* Cibber still occasionally (and to 
good audiences) played one of his comic parts,t Quin’s 
Falstaff and Fondlewife were not yet passed away, and 
originahty, by those wffio had a taste for it in no very tasteful 
form, might he enjoyed in Harper, Neale, Hippisley, Ben 
Jolmson, Woodward, and Macldin. But the lovers were 
now heUowed forth by Ryan, Bridgewater and WaUcer 
stormed in the tyi’ants, and the heroes belonged exclusively 
to Milward and Delane, except when Quin, tiu’iiing from 
ivhat he could to what he could not do, mouthed forth 
Othello, Richard, or Lear. In such a night of tragedy, it 
was with the sudden effulgence as of new-risen day that 
Garrick bm’st upon the scene. It is not for one who can 
speak but from report of others, to pretend to describe the 
effect upon those who actually witnessed it. But let me 
borrow the description of a sixth-form scholar of Westminster 
School, who saw Garrick’s acting at the age most impressible 
to all such emotions, and saw it side by side with the style 
of acting it displaced ; who remembered it as vividly to the 

* Horace Walpole (who however was seldom a just, and never an indulgent 
critic of theatres) was thus writing to Mann three days (•22nd October, 1741) 
after Garrick’s first fl.nnfin.rsi.nop. n.t G-nnflma.ri’s Uifilds' “I have been two or 


J.t. 31. seems to vouch, for the truth, and. exactness of its record. 

The scene is Covent Gai’den, for the time is nearly five 
year’s advanced fi’om the first night at Goodman’s Fields ; 
and the play, which is Rowe’s Fair Penitent^ is to be 
played by Quin and Ryan in Horatio and Altamont, by 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and Garrick, in Calista, 
Lavnnia, and Lothario. The curtain rises, and Quin 
presents liimself. His chess is a green velvet coat, em- 
broidered down the seams, an enormous full-bottomed 
periwig, roUed stockings, and high-heeled square-toed shoes. 
He goes through the scene with very little variation of 
cadence. In a deep full tone, accompanied by a sawing 
kind of action, which has more of the senate than the 
stage in it, he rolls out his heroics with an air of dignified 
indifference that seems to disdain the plaudits bestowed on 
him. Then enters Mrs. Cibber, and in a key, high pitched, 
but sweet withal, sings, or rather recitatives, Rowe’s lines ; 
but her voice so extremely wants contrast, that though it 
does not wound the ear it wearies it ; when she has once 
recited two or three speeches, the manner of every succeed- 
ing one is Imown ; and the hearer hstens as to a long old 
legendary ballad of innumerable stanzas,, every one of 
which is chanted to the same tune, eternally chiming with- 
out variation or rehef, Mrs. Pritchard follows, and some- 
thing of the habit of nature, caught from comedy, enters the 
scene with her. She has more change of tone, more variety 
both of action and expression ; and the comparison is 
decidedly in her favour. “But when,” continues Richard 
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■ transition ! it seemed as il a whole century had been 
“ stepjied over in tlie passage of a single scene ; old 
“ tilings were done away, and a new order at once brougiit 
“ forward, briglit and luminous, and clearly destined to dispel 
“ the barbarisms of a tasteless age, too long superstitiously 
“ devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation,” 

Such was the actor whose Pdchard first blazed forth on the 
night of the 19th October 1741, to the sudden amazement 
of all whom sympathy or chance had brought to Goodman’s 
Fields, and the abiding delight of the few who had the taste 
or powers of appreciation of this West min ster scholar. But 
if any such were present, they have made no sign for us, and 
the glories of that night are passed away. What siuvives of 
it, and I can alone exhibit, are the fears which dashed the 
triumph ; the misgivings inseparable from the calling on 
which little David had entered ; the sense as of a shameful 
forfeitiu'e of station, which had lowered the son of a marcliing 
captain into a mean stage-player; and the trembling deference 
and deprecation with which tidings had to be conveyed to 
the sedate and respectable Lichfield wine-merchant, that 
his younger brother had taken that fatal step in life, which 
at no distant day was to associate him with whatever the 
land contained illustrious by birth or genius, to open to him 
such instant means of giving innocent pleasiue to great 
masses of his fellow creatm'es as any other human being 
has perhaps never enjoyed, to load himself with wealth, to 
lift above necessity all who were related to him, and to make 
the name they bore a pleasant and long-remembered word 
all over England. 


to its date of tlie 20tli of October 1741. Many there are, 
this good old citizen does not question, who, because theii- 
fathers were called gentlemen, or i^erhaps themselves the 
first, wiU think it a disgrace and a scandal that the child 
of an old friend should endeavour to get an honest liveli- 
hood, and is not content to live in a scanty manner all his life 
because his father was a gentleman. But Mr. Swynfen thinlcs 
he knows “Mr. Oarwick” well enough to be convinced 
that he has not the same sentiments ; and he knows better 
of his friend’s judgment than to suppose him partaking of 
the prejudices of other country friends of theirs, who have 
been most used to theatrical performances in town-halls, &c, 
by strollers, and will be apt to imagine the highest pitch a 
man can arrive at on the stage is about that exalted degree 
of heroism wliich they two, in old days at Lichfield, used to 
laugh and cry at in “ the Herberts and the HaUams but, 
as he does not doubt but that Mr. Peter will soon hear 
“ my good fi’iend David Garwick performed last night at 
“ Goodman’s Fields theatre,” for fear he should hear any 
false or mahcious account that may perhaps be disagreeable 
to him, “1 wdl give you the truth,” says the good old gentle- 
man plunging into it, “ which much pleased me. I ivas there, 
“ and was witness to a most general applause He gain’d in 
“ the character of Richard the Third ; for I believe their 
“ was not one in the House that was not in Raiotures, and 
“ I heard several Men of Judgment declare it their Opinion 
“ that nobody ever excelled Him in that Part ; and that they 
“ were surprised, with so peculiar a Genius, how it was 


be bojped that Mr. Peter was able to read thus far with 
reasonable patience ; but, if he had opened his old friend’s 
letter first (as David, who no doubt suggested it, seems to 
have reckoned on his doing), one may imagine the nervous 
haste with which he now took up another letter that had 
travelled to him by the same post, superscribed in the 
well-lmown hand of brother David himself. 

It began by teUing “Dear Peter” that he had received 
his shii-t safe, and was now to teU him what he sup- 
poses he may ah’eady have heard ; but before he lets him 
into the affair, it was proper to premise some things that 
the writer may appeal' less culpable in his brother's opinion 
than he might otherwise do. He has made an exact estimate 
of his stock of wine, and what money he has out at interest ; 
and finds that since he has been a wine-merchant he has run 
out neai' four hundred pounds, and, trade not increasing, he 
became very sensible some way must be thought of to 
redeem it. Then out ventures a wealuiess never before 
confessed. “ My mind (as you must know) has been always 
“ inchned to y'^ Stage, nay so strongly so that aU my Illness 
“ and lowness of Sphits was owing to my want of resolution 
“ to tell you my thoughts when here. Finding at last both 
“ my Inclination and Interest requir’d some new way of Life, 
“ I have chose y® most agreeable to myself, and though 
“ I know you will be much displeas’d at me, yet I hope 
“ when you shall find that I may have y^ genius of an Actor 
“ without y^ vices you will think less severe of me, and not 
“ be asham’d to own me for a Brother.” After this appeal 


1759. either send him hiS snare, or seme ir any oruer way iie snau 
Elii. propose. Then, at last, out comes the awful fact which can 
no longer he witlihehl ; and then, as suddenly on the heels 
of it, as if ashamed of the brief show of courage he had made, 
the wine business again ! “ Last night I played Eichai’d 

“ ye Thh’d to y^ Sm-prise of Every Body, and as 1 shall make 
“ very near ^300 per annum by it, and' as it is really what I 
“ doat upon, I am resolv’d to pursue it I believe I shall 
have Bower’s money, which when I have it shall go 
“ towards my part of the wine you have at Lichfield. Pray 
“ write me an answer immediately. I am, Brother, 
“ y'‘s sincerely D. Garrick. I have a farce (y^^ Lying Valet) 
“ coming out at Drury Lane.” 

Ah, poor David ! a brother who has the charge of a 
respectable business, who is the eldest of a family, including 
two sisters, that have yet to hold up their heads among the 
gentlefolks at Lichfield, who has to bear the upbraidings of 
an uncle too prosperous in trade to have any toleration for 
those who do not prosper, and who has never himself done 
anything to discredit your father’s memory and red coat, is 
not propitiated so easily. Peter’s rejily is now only to be 
inferred from the prompt rejoinder it wrung from David, 
bearing date the 27th October, and too plainly revealing to 
us all that both brother and sisters had suffered from the 
dreadful news. He begins by assuring his dear brother that 
the uneasiness he has received at his letter is inexpressible. 
However, it was a shock he expected, and had guarded him- 
self against as well as he could. Nay, the love lie smcerely 
bore his brother Peter, tofiether with thfi nrfivn.ilino' nrcm- 


so much, to blame as Peter seemed to tliiuk he was. As to 
them imcle* ux)braidmg liis brother with keex)iiig their circum- ^71 
stances a secret^ he was indeed sui^iiised at it ; for, to be 
sm-e what he, David, had run out had been more owing to 
his own wilfulness than any great miscarriage in trade. But 
run out he had, and, let him live never so warily, must, run 
out more ; and indeed let Peter only reflect a little seriously, 
and he will hardly say that the trade they have could ever 
be sufficient to maintain himself and a servant handsomely. 

“ As for the stage,” he continues, gathering boldness again 
to s^ieak of it, “ I know in the General it deserves your 
“ Censui’e, but if 5'ou will consider how handsomely and how 

rexuitably some have liv’d, as Booth, hlills, Wilks, 

“ Cibber, &c, and admitted into, and admmd b}% y^ best 
“ ComxDanies ; and as my Genius that way (by y*^ best Judges) 

* I am able ako to subjoin, from another collection, the letter in which, 
enclosing one from Garrick himself, his cousin sorrowfully communicates to the 
wealthier branch of his family (that fi'om which his Lisbon legacy had been derived) 
the sad step he had taken. “Dear Madam, The undeiwritten is a Copy of a Letter 
‘ ‘ sent me from David Garric, w’ho play’d Crook’d Back Richard last night and 
“ does it to night again at Goodman’s Fields. The Letter. ‘ Dear Sir, I 
“ ‘ suppose you must have heard by this time of my playing King Richard at 
“ ‘ Goodman’s Fields, and suppose you are Apprehensive I design to Continue on 
“ ‘ the Stage — I have troubled you with an Account of my Intention. You must 
‘ ‘ ‘ know that since I have been in Business (the wine-trade I mean), I have run out 
“ ‘ almost half my Fortune, and though to this Day I don’t owe anything, yet the 
“ ‘ terrible prospect of running it all out made me think of something to redeem it. 

“ ‘ My Mind led me to the Stage which from being very Young I found myself very 
“ ‘ much Inclining too, and have been very unhappy that I could not come upon it 
“ ‘ before. The only thing that gives me jiain is that my Friends I suppose will 
“ ‘ look very cool upon me, particularly the Chief of them, those at Carsbolton ; 

“ ‘ but what can I do? I am wholly bent upon the thing, and can make £300 per 
“ ‘ ann of it. As my brother will settle at Litchfield I design to throw up the 
“ ‘ wine business as soon as I can conveniently, and desire you’ll let my Uncle 
“ ‘ Vnnw Tf vmi sbd Tva.-nt t.o Sneak with me. the Stave Door wdl be alwavs 


“ ceedings wlien not only my Inclinations, but iny Friends 
“ who at fii’st were surpris’d at my Intent, by seeing me on 
“ y« stage are now weU convinc’d ’twas impossible for me 
“ to keep of. As to Company, y^ Best in Town are desirous 
“ of mine, and I have received more Civilities and favours 
“ from such since my playing than I ever did in all my life 
‘‘ before. Mr. G-lover {Leonidas I mean)* has been every 
“ Night to see me, and sent for me and told me as well as 
“ Every Body he converses with, that he had not seen Acting 
" for ten years before. In short, were I to tell yon what 
“ they say about me, ’twould be too vain tho’ I am now 
“ writing to a Brother.” 

Nor is it less clear that another feeling checks him, the 
fear that he has already said too much. However, he adds, 
so willing is he to be continued in his dear Peter’s affections, 
that were he certain of a less income with more reputation, 
he would gladly take to it. He has not yet had his name in 
the bills, and has only played the part of Richard the Third, 
which brings crowded audiences every night, and Mr. Giffard 
returns the service he has done him very amply. However 
(as though again in dread that he may be showing too little 
regard to his objectors), let “ dear Peter send him a letter 
next post, and he’ll give a full answer, not having time enough 

* Eicliajd Grlover was a mercliaEt of that day, whose popular speaking, clever 
writing, and influence in the city, procured him a distinguished place in the 
Leicester House councils ; hut unhappily, on the Prince’s death, his affairs 
became embarrassed, his services were no longer required by the politicians with 
whom he had acted, and, acutely sensible of certain social neglects he then 
experienced, he ultimately died by his own hand, Horace Walpole, coupling him 


sisters are under such uneasinesses, and, as I really love 
“ both them and you, will ever mahe it my study to appear 
“ your affectionate Brother, D. Garrick,” 

The post brings back the letter asked for, but as far as 
ever from the tone desired. Peter still protests, urges, 
entreats, casts discredit on Giffard, and, while he washes 
his own hands of the consequences he sees impending, 
warns David against them with such persevering emj)hasis, 
that, but for each day’s felt and palpable increase to 
the actor’s unexampled success, it might have gone hard 
with him in tliis epistolary war. But how should he 
now turn back with the incentives that on the other side 
urged him on — plebeian Goodman’s Fields lighted up 
with the splendour of Grosvenor-square and St. James’s ! 
grand people’s coaches jammed up in the narrow alleys 
between Temple-bar and Whitechapel ! and, though he has 
not yet been three weeks on the stage, the vej.y patriots from 
Whitehall, in the agony of their struggle with Walpole, 
flocking to that wretched little theatre in the lowest and 
most vulgar of the suburbs ? Has not the Prince’s confidant, 
Mr. Glover, been every night to see him ? And, since he 
wrote last to Lichfield, even grave Mr. Lyttelton has been 
there, the Prince himself is daily expected, and he has been 
praised and encomuged by that fiery young orator Mr. Pitt, 
who, already reckoned the greatest actor in the House of Com- 
mons, has given eager welcome to an actor reported to be even 
greater than himself. “ Sometimes, at Goodman’s Fields,” 
writes Gray to Chute, “ there are a dozen dulces of a uight.” * 


that his “ Dear Brother ” should still seem so utterly averse 
to what he was so greatly inclined to, and to what the best 
judges think he has the greatest genius for, should go on to say 
that the great, nay, incredible success and approbation he has 
met with from the greatest persons in England, had almost 
made him resolve (though he is sorry to say it, agahist dear 
Peter’s entreaties) to pursue it, as he shall certainly make a 
fortune by it if health continues. He then talks of money 
affah’s in the old strain ; and as to Giffard, protests that 30Z. 
was all he had ever lent that manager in former days, which 
sum was paid long ago. He adds, that at present he receives 
from Giffard (though this was a secret) six guineas a week, 
and was to have a clear benefit, and the benefit was to be 
very soon, and he had been offered 120Z. for it, and dear 
Peter cannot imagme -what regard he meets with, and on the 
occasion of that benefit the pit and boxes are to be put 
together, and he shall have all his friends (who still continue 
so though his brother is not to be brought over), and if his 
brother will only come his lodgings shall cost him nothing. 
“Mr. Littleton, Mr. Pit, and Several other Members of 
“ Parham ent were to see me play Chamont, in y“ Orphan, and 
“ Mr. Pit, who is reckoned greatest Orator in the House of 
“ Commons, said I was y^ best Actor y^ Enghsh Stage had 
“ produc’d, and he sent a Gentleman to me to let me know 
“ he and y^ other Gentlemen would be glad to see Me. The 
“Prince has heard so great a Character of me that we are in 
“ daily expectations of his coming to see me.” And so the 
gossiping, Idndly, anxious letter ends, with another entreaty 
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not iritt, nor j_jYtteiton, nor u-iover, nor tne jrruice 
hiinself, can yet entii'ely break down the obdurate resolution 
of Peter, who proves well worthy of his name. There are 
some signs of relenting, nevertheless; as even rocks may 
yield to melting influences at last. He cannot, of course, save 
David the pain of feeling that he has inflicted irrepai’able 
hurt on the respected mercantile position of Mr. Peter 
Garrick of Lichfield; but he brings himself to close his 
letter by saying, that though he never can aj)prove of the 
stage, yet he will always be David’s affectionate brother. 
Well, for even such scant mercies, the brother is thankful. 
In the first flush of a success that might well have spurned 
at every kind of control, the good-hearted little fellow con- 
tinues as eager to propitiate this formal, unsympathising, 
intolerant old vendor of claret and sherry, as if he were him- 
self still the hobbledehoy youth of fourteen looking up vith 
timid deference to his revered superior of twenty. Every 
point of complaint, as if each were the first and not the 
dozenth time of rnging, he meets with respectful argument 
or loving remonstrance ; and as to the alleged injury to 
him in his mercantile position, he has now to teU Peter that 
their uncle, he has it on good authority, wiU be reconciled 
to him, “ for even the Merchants say ’tis an honour to him, 
“ not Othervuse. As to hurting you in y'' affairs,” he 
goes on Oils letter bears date the 24th Nov‘), “it shall be 
“ my constant Endeavour to j^romote y‘‘ welfare with my all. 
“ If you should want Monej’', and I have it, you shall com- 
“ mand my whole, and I know I shall soon be more able by 
“ playing and writing to do you service than any other w'ay.” 



but comedian in England. “I would not,” be pri 
intei’poses liere, “ say so much to any body else ; but as 
“may somewhat palbate my folly, you must excuse 
“ Mr. Littleton was w*^'' Me last Night, and took me 
“ hand and said, he never saw such playing upon y*^ En 
“ Stage before.” And for other more practical proofs o 
success, he tells Peter that he has had great offers 
Fleetwood; that they have had finer business than e 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden ; that Mr. Giffard hi; 
had given him yesterday twenty guineas for a ticket ; 
(for a climax) that next week he designed buying 200Z. c 
stock out of his xmofits of playing. So, as to the bus 
between them, and the selling off of their joint sto( 
London, if his brother should want more money tha] 
share comes to, he will supply it. In conclusion he at 
that the trade is rather better than it was, but, his : 
bemg quite tinned another way, he desires to be releas( 
soon as possible from it. 

Now, that this was a highly practical, business-like 1 
though written by a flighty stage-xflayer, even the obstic 
unbelieving Peter appears to have felt. It went, at any 
straight to the heart of the partnership affairs between t' 
and, however reluctantly, he would seem to have ma( 
his mind to accept it as the best of a bargain that mn 
any way a bad one. But one matter he should hke to 
cleared uj). Had his brother really been playing HarU 
as reported, before he came out at Goodman's Fields ^ 


tlie whole town both in comedy and tragedy, nay, who had 
just come out as an author, and whose farce of the Lying Valet, 
acted (not at Drury Lane, hut) at Goodman’s Fields six days 
after the date of liis last letter, was taking prodigiously, and 
was approved of by men of genius, and thought the most 
diverting farce that ever was performed. “ I believe you’ll 
“ find it read pretty well,” he continues, addressing Peter 
with somewhat more com'age than usual, and sending him 
a copy ; “ and in performance 'tis a General Eoar from 
beginning to end ; and I have got as much Eeputation 
“ in y^ Character of Sharp, as in any other character I 
“ have perform’d, tho far different from y^ others.” 

F ar different, indeed ! as different as Eomeo from Sir 
John Brute, as OtheUo from Fondlewife, as Eichai’d from 
Jack Smatter, as Shakspeare’s Lear from Colley Cibber’s 
Master Johnny, as eighty-four from fifteen.* Yet even 
such was the surprising versatility now displayed with 
consummate ease by this greatest of actors ; who alone, 
of all performers on record, seems to have hit the 
consummation of the actor’s art in being able to drop 
altogether his own personality. “ All the rmi is now after 
“ Garrick,” writes Walpole. “ The Dulie of Argyll says he 
“is superior to Betterton.” t “We are all wrong, if this 

“ For liis benefit on tbe IStb of March,” says Mr. Boaden, “he amazed the 
“ town by repeating” (he had first played it on the preceding 22nd of February) 
“ after his performance of King Lear, bis Master Johnny, a lad of fifteen, in the 
“ Schoolboy. The farce was written by Colley Cibber, who was still living ; and 
“ he might, and very probably did, see that wonderful junction of eighty- four and 
“ fifteen by the same actor.” ilfe?}ioir, vii, viii ((7ar. Cor.) “The stage” said 
tbe play bills of the night “will be fonned into an amphitheatre, where servants 
“ will be allowed to keen nlaees.” Account of the Stanc, iv, 24. 



iTsi. Cibber, taking snuff, and turning to liis ancient partne; 
theatrical glory, Mrs. Bracegirdle, “ the lad is clever ! ” 

Justly was Garrick proud of that opinion ; for only a ; 
before, the Apology had given proof of what a masterly c: 
Cibber was, and all the old man’s prejudices and tastes \ 
strongly counter to the admission thus wrung from him. 1 
it teas given, however, and in still stronger terms, may h 
be inferred from what Garrick goes on to say to his brot 
in this letter dated the 22nd December, “ You perhaps w< 
” be glad to know what parts I have play’d. King Bi 
“ Jack Smatter in Pamela^ Clody Fop's Fortune, Lotb 
“ Fair Penitent, Chamont Orphan, Ghost Hamlet, and £ 
“ soon be ready in Bays, in y^ Pehearsal, and in y® loai 
“ Othello, Both which I believe will do Me and Gh 
“ great service. I have had great success in all, and ’tis 
“ yet determin’d whether I play Tragedy or Comedy 1 
“ Old Cibber has spoke with y^ Greatest Commends 
“ of my Acting.” Of course the reader has observed 
the grave question as to Harlequin has not been answ£ 
But it creeps into the letter before its close. ‘‘Ai 
“ playing a Harlequin, ’tis quite false. Yates * last se 
“ was taken very hi, and was not able to begin y^ Enteri 
“ ment ; so I put on Dress, and did two or three sc 

“ He plays all parts, and is a very good mimic. His acting I have seen, ani 

say to yon, who will not tell it again here, I see nothing wonderful in it 
“ it is heresy to say so : the Duke of ArgyD says, ‘ he is superior to Betterl 
Coll. Lett. i. 189. 

* Then a brother actor at Goodmau’s-fields, who afterwards married thi 
brated actress, his second wife, for whom Goldsmith, as will hereafter be see] 


for him, but Nobodj’-kuew it but him and Giffard. I know 
“ it has beeu said I play’d Harlequin at Covent Garden, 
“ but ’tis quite false.” With which imperfect explanation 
Peter’s ruffled dignity had to comi^ose itself, as best it might. 

The anticixmtion of a triumph in Bayes proved thorouglily 
well-founded. After Bayes there was no disputing the pre- 
dominance he had reached. To the roar of laughter and 
delight at its imitations, what still remained of the old 
school came tumbling down irrecoverably. “ Heres}%” 
growled Quin ; * “ Eeformation,” cried Garrick ; and the 
smartness of the retort showed off also his pretensions as a 
man of wit. Noblemen had him to their houses ; Pope came 
out of his retirement to see him play ; the gi’eat hlr. Murray, 
leader of the King’s Bench, forgot his briefs and his politics 
to enterfain him at supper in Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; ladies 
fell in love -with him; he had to write to Lichfield to protest 
he was not going to be married; and if, in the last letter 
I shall quote from this remarkable collection, and which is 
dated within less than six months from the first I have 
quoted, he refers to some of these distinctions and compli- 
ments with a modest and manly pride, let us admit that 
some such set-off was needed to all the bitter mortifications 
his brother Peter had been heaping upon him, and that 
while he remains victor in the epistolary duel, he sings no 


* “ Pooh ! pooh ! ” exclaimed that old stage despot. “ This Garrick is a new 
“religion. Whitfield was followed for a time, but they^U all come to church 
“again.” It was the “Bayes” which gave Quin mortal offence. Quin was 
not himself among the actors who were ridiculed, hut he took to himself the 
laughter at others who were in fact his imitators and disciples. “ Delane” says 


o 


ffit. 31. “ mtli from Greatest meu,” lie writes to his brother on 
the 19th of April, “ has made me far from repenting of 
“ my choice. I am very intunate with Mr. Glover, who will 
“ bring out a Tragedy next winter upon my acc*^. Twice I 
“ have sup’d w*^ y^ Great Mr. Mmray, Counsels, and shall 
“ w^^^ Mr. Pope, by his Introduction. I sup’d with y^ Mr, 
“ Littleton, y^ Prince’s Favourite, last Thursday night, and 
“ that with ys highest Civility and complaisance. He told 
“ me he never knew what Acting was till I appeared, and said 
“ I was only born to act w* Shakespear writ. These things 
“ daily occurring give me Great Pleasure. I din’d with 
“ Hallifax and L'^ Sandwich, two very ingenious Noblemen, 
“ yesterday, and am to dine at L^’ Plalhfax’s next Sunday 
“ with Chesterfield. I have the Pleasure of being very 
“ intimate, too, with Mr. Hawkins Browne, of Burton.* In 
“short, I believe nobody (as an Actor) was ever more 
“ caress’d, and my Character as a private Man makes ’em 
“ more deshous of my Company. (All tliis entre nous, as one 
“ Broth*' to another.) I am not fix’d for next year, but shall 
“ certainly be at y^ Other End of Town. I am offered 500 
“ guineas and a Clear Benefit, or part of y^ Management.” 

Here, then, I leave him, rapidly on his way to the other 
end of town, manager in expectancy already, the architect in 
six months of a fortune which went on increasing for thirty- 
six years, now as always the darling of the great,! and a 

* The author, among other things, of A Pipe of Tobacco (the original of the 
Pejected Addresses, Odes and Addresses, &c. &c.), 'which Goldsmith praises 
deservedly in his Beaviies of English Poetry, not on the ground that the parody is 
ridiculous, hut that the mutation is excellent. “ I am told” he remarks “that 


ir by anticipation of tbe bitters as well as tbe sweets of 1739. 
;up so x^lentifuUy filled for Iiim. For those reproaches 
is brother's had a sting to be remembered when his 
her’s outraged dignity had been long forgotten. The 
r we have seen sensibly assuaged even in the letters 
ed ; and its conclusion and moral might be yet more 
tedly di’awn out of others of later date in the same 
;ction, which show ]\Ir, Peter Garrick solely indebted to 
iictor for retrieval of his shattered fortune, a successful 
)liant for favom’S over and over again conferred on him, 
finally indebted to no less a friend and patron of 
id’s than the Duke of Devonshire for “ the finger ” that 
;ed” liimself “out of those cursed vdne-vaults.” But 
fithstanding aU this, very con’ectly did Peter's first shock 
error on learning that David had become a player, reflect 
iliug which others used throughout his life to gall and to 
iliate him ; which, while it could not shut against him the 
urs of the great, for that reason more bitterly exposed him 
le malice and insult of the little ; which threw him into 
isy relations with men of his own social station ; obscm’ed 
often his better nature ; and remains for us the clue by 
jh, if we would judge bim favom-ably, we may unravel 
t appears least consistent in his chai’acter. I have had 
.ess scruple in giving at some length, therefore, even to the 
porary interruption of my narrative, that critical passage 
is life which till now has never been authentically told. 

s, the crooked Mostyn, and Dabreu the Spanish minister ; two regents, of 
ich one is lord chamberlain, the other groom of the stole ; and the wife of a 
i-ptn,Tv nf st.'ite Tin's is belnff ii,n asscz ion ton fora nlaver ! Don’t you 


CHAPTER III. 


OVERTURES FROM SMOLLETT AND MR. NEWBERY. 

1759—1760, 

But, at tlie door of Mr. Oliver Goldsmith., Doctor Smc 
1759. and Mr. Newbery have been waiting us all this wliile, 
.Et.oi. neither of them belonged to that leisurely class which 
very well afford to wait. The Doctor was full of energy 
movement always, as one of his own headlong heroes ; 
who remembers not the philanthropic bookseller in 
Vicar of Wakefield, the good-natured man with the 
pimpled face, who had no sooner alighted but he was in 1 
to be gone, “ for he was ever on business of the utmost in 
“ tance, and was at that time actually compiling mate 
“ for the history of one Mr. Thomas Trip.” But no 
Mr, Thomas Trip’s affairs had the child-loving publis 
now ventured up Break-neck Steps ; and upon other 
the old Critical business was the author of Peregrine P 
a visitor in Green Arbour Court. Both had new and 
portant schemes in hand, and with both it was an obje 
secure the alliance and services of Goldsmith. SmoUeti 

* “ He called Mmself their friend,” says Doctor Primrose, “but he w 
friend of all mankind ... he had published for me against the Deuterog 
of the age, and from him I borrowed a few pieces.” And see Nichols’s L 
Anecdotes, iii. 731-2. 


patrons of the author of the unsuccessful Bee. Their offers 
were of course accepted ; and it seems to imply something, 
however slight, of a worldly advance in connection with 
them, that, in the month which followed, the luckless Bee 
was issued in the independent form of a small haK-crovm 
volume by Mr. Wilkie, and Kenrick received instnictions 
from Mr. Ralph Griffiths to treat it in the Monthly Bevieiv 
“ with the greatest candom* toward an unsuccessful Author.”* 

The 1st of January, 1760, saw the first venture launched. 
It was published for sixpence, “ embellished with curious 

copperplates,” and entitled “ The British Magazine, or 
“ Monthly Repository for Gentlemen and Ladies. By 
“ T. SmoUett, M.D., and others.” It was dedicated with 
much fervour to klr. Pitt ; and Mr. Pitt’s interest (greatly to 
the spleen of Horace Walpole, who tliinks the matter worthy 
of mention in his Memoirs of George the Second\) enabled 
SmoUett to put it forth with a royal hcense, granted in con- 
sideration of the fact that Doctor SmoUett had “ represented 
“ to his Majesty that he has been at great labour and 
“ expense in writing original pieces himself, and engaging 

* Monthly htevieia, xsii. 42, January 1760. A specimen of tlie candour is 
worth quoting. “We do not mean” (after saying that esqjerience had, no doubt, 
proved the justice of the author’s anticipations of failure, as well as of his belief that 
nobody but himself would regret it) “to insinuate that his lucubrations are so void 
“ of merit as not to deserve the public attention. On the contrary, we must 
‘ ‘ confess ourselves to have found no inconsiderable entertainment in their perusal. 

‘ ‘ His stUe is not the worst, and his manner is agreeable enough, in our opinion, 

‘ ‘ however it may have failed of exciting universal admiration. The truth is, most 
“ of his subjects are ah-eady sufficiently worn-out, and his observations frequently 
“ trite and common.” 

t iii. 259, 261. It follows an allusion to the abusive portrait of Lord Lyttelton 
in Roderick Random, “a novel of which sort he published two or three.” 
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avowal of the authorship of a criticism on Admiral Knowles 
had betrayed him ; and the kiag’s patronage had probably 
been sought as a counterpoise to the king’s prison. But 
the punishment had not been without its uses. In the 
natm-e of Smollett, to the last, there were not a few of the 
heedless impulses of boyhood ; and from this three months’ 
steady gaze on the sadder side of things, he seems to have 
turned with tempered and gentler thoughts. In the first 
number of the British Magazine was the opening of the tale 
which contained his most feminine heroine (Aimelia Darnel), 
and the most amiable and gentlemanly of his heroes (Sir 
Launcelot Greaves) ; for, though Sir Launcelot is mad, wise 
thoughts have made him so ; and in the hope to “ remedy 
“ evils which the law cannot reach, to detect fraud and 
“ treason, to abase insolence, to mortify pride, to discourage 
“ slander, to disgrace immodesty, and to stigmatise ingrati- 
“ tude,” he stumbles through his odd adventures. There is 
a pleasure in connecting this alliance of Smollett and Gold- 
smith, with the first approach of our great humourist to that 
milder humanity and more genial wisdom which shed its 
mellow rays on Matthew Bramble. 

1760 . Nor were the services engaged from Oliver unworthy of 
^t. 32 . his friend’s Sir Laimcelot. Side by side with the kindly 
enthusiast, appeared some of the most agreeable of the 
Essays whicii were afterwards re-j)ublished with their writer’s 
name ; and many which were never connected with it, until 
half a centmy after the writer’s death. Here Mr. Eigmarole 
fell into that Boar’s Head reverie in Eastchean, since so 


Andrew, Bajazet, and Wildair, laughed at Garrick in liis 
glory. Here journey was made to the Fountain in whose 
waters sense and genius mingled, and by whose side the 
traveller found Johnson and Gray (a pity it did not i^rove so !) 
giving and receiving fame.* And here, above all, the poor, 
hearty, wooden-legged beggar, first charmed the world with 
a philosophy of content and cheerfulness which no mis- 
fortune could subdue. This was he who had lost his leg 
and the use of his hand, and had a wound iu his breast 
which was troublesome, and was obliged to beg, but with 
these exceptions blessed his stars for knowing no reason to 
complain : some had lost both legs and an eye, but thank 
Heaven it was not so bad vith him. This was he who 
remai’ked that people might say this and that of being in gaol, 
but when he was found guilty of being poor, and was sent to 
Newgate, he found it as agreeable a place as ever he was in, 
in all his life : t who fought the French in six pitched battles, 
and verily believed, that, but for some good reason or other 
his captain would have given him promotion and made him a 
corporal: who was beaten cruelly by a boatswain, but the 
boatswain did it without considering what he was about : who 


* Another proof that Goldsmith had not yet surrendered his own judgment 
to Johnson’s in the matter of Gray. The four papers enumerated will he found in 
Mhcell. Worhs, i. 179, 229, 195, and ii. 461 ; the last having been transferred to 
the Citizen of the World, 

•i" “0 liberty ! liberty ! liberty ! that is the property of every Englishman, and I 
“ wUl die in its defence ; I was afi-aid, however, that I should be indicted for a 
“ vagabond once more, so did not much care to go into the country, but kept about 
‘ ‘ town, and did little jobs when I could get them. I was very happy in this manner 
‘ ‘ for some time ; till one evening, coming home from work, two men knocked me 
‘ ‘ down, and then desired me to stand still. They belonged to a press-gang.” ii. 465. 



OLIVEE goldsmith’s LIFE AND T1]\IES. 


[Book III. 


slept on a bed of boards in a Frencli prison, bnt with a 
warm blanket about him, because, as he remarked, he always 
loved to lie well : and to whom, when he came to sum up 
and balance his life’s adventm-es, it occm-red that had he had 
the good fortune to have lost his leg and the use of his hand 
on board a king’s ship, and not a privateer, he should have 
had his sixpence a week for the rest of his days ; but that 
was not his chance ; one man was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle : “ however, 
“ blessed be God, I enjoy good health.” Tliis was as wise 
philosophy as Cmidide’s, at which Europe was then laughiug 
heai’tdy ; and it is worth mention that from the countrymen 
of Yoltahe this little essay should first have derived its 
fame. So popular in France was the ‘‘ humble oi^timist,” as 
his translator called him, that he is not unlilcely to have 
visited even the halls of Les Ddlces ; to be read there, as 
everywhere, with mirth upon the face and tenderness at the 
heart; perhaps to reawaken recollections of the ungainly, 
wandering scholar. 

Of upwards of twenty essays thus contributed to Smollett’s 
magazine, few were repubhshed by Goldsmith; but from 
other causes, certainly, than lack of merit. One was a 
criticism of two rival singers, two PoUy Peachums then 
dividing Vauxhall, so pleasantly worded that neither could 
take offence ; but of temporary interest chiefly. Another 
was a caution against violent courtships, from a true story in 


A fourth vras a little history of seduction, hasty, abrupt, and 
not very real ; but in which the hero bore such a general 
though indistinct resemblance to the immortal family of the 
Primroses, as to have fitly merged and been forgotten in 
their later glory.* 

The last of these detached essays which I shall mention 
for the present, did not appear in the British Magazine, but 
much concerned it; and, though not reckoned worthy of 
preservation by its writer, is evidence not to be omitted of 
his hearty feeling to Smollett, and ready resom’ce to serve a 
friend. It was in x^lain words a puff of the British Magazine 
and its projector; and a puff of as witty pretension as ever 
visited the ingenious brain of the yet unborn friend of 
Mr. Dangle. It purported to describe a Wow-wow; a kind 
of newspaper club of a country town, to which the writer 
amusingly described himself driven, by his unavailing efforts 
to find anybody anywhere else. All were at the Wow-wow, 
from the apothecary to the drawer of the tavern ; and there 
he found, inspired by pipes and newspapers, such a smoke 
and fire of political discussion, such a setting right of aU the 
mistakes of the generals hr the war, such a battle, conducted 
with chalk, upon the blunders of Finck and Daun, and such 
quidnunc explosions against the Dutch in Pondicherry, that 
infallibly the Wow- wow must have come to a war of its own 


* Thi-s “History of Miss Stanton” is included in Mr. Prior’s edition of the 
Miscellaneous Worlcs (i. 214) with many other pieces not before collected, which 
make the hook by far the best of the collections that have yet appeared, though 
it is by no means carefully or accurately edited. The other three papers mentioned 
above are in i. 201, 205, 224 ; and for the Wow-wow, see i. 322. 


“ Launcelot Greaves, to the entire satistaction ol the 
“ audience, which being finished, he threw the pamphlet 
“ upon the table : ‘ That piece, gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ is 
“ ‘ written in the very spirit and manner of Cervantes ; 
‘‘ ‘ there is great knowledge of human nature, and evident 
“ ‘ marks of the master in almost every sentence ; and from 
“ ' the plan, the humom’, and the execution, I can venture 
“ ‘ to say that it di’opped from the pen of the ingenious 

“ ‘ Doctor ’ Every one was pleased with the per- 

“ formance, and I was particularly gratified in hearing all 
“ the sensible part of the company give orders for the 
“ British Magazine.” 

So said the not less anonymous or ingenious Doctor, in 
that venture of good Mr. Newbery’s which started but twelve 
days after Smollett’s, and in which also had been enlisted 
the services of the Green Arbom,' Court lodger. War is the 
time for newspapers ; and the inventive head which planned 
the Universal Chronicle, with the good taste that enlisted 
Johnson in its service, now made a bolder effort in the same 
direction. The first number of The Public Ledger was 
published on the 13th of January 1760. Nothing less than 
a Daily Newspaper had the busy pubhsher of children’s 
books projected. But a daily newspaper was not an appalling 
speculation, then. Not then, morning after morning, did it 
throw its eyes of Argus over aU the world. No universal 
command was needed for it then, over sources of foreign 
intelligence that might controul and govern the money 
transactions of rival hemispheres. There existed with it, 
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courier’s horse, or deep as the secret drawer of tlie diplo- 
matist’s bureau. Then, it was no more essential to a paper’s 
existence, that countless advertisements should be scattered 
broadcast tlmough its columns ; than to a city’s business, that 
puffing vans should perambulate its highways, and armies of 
placard-bearing paupers seize upon its pavements. Neither 
as a perfect spy of the time, nor as a full informer or high 
improver of the time, did a daily journal yet put forth its 
claims. Neither to prompt and correct intelligence, nor to 
great political or pliilanthropic aims, did it as yet devote 
itself. The triumphs or discomfitures of Freedom were not 
yet its daily themes. Not yet did it assume, or dare, to ride 
in the whu.iwind and direct the storm of great political 
passions ; to gi’apple resistlessly with social abuses ; or to 
take broad and philosophic views of the world’s contem- 
poraneous history, the history which is a-makmg fi’om day 
to day. It was content with humbler duties. It called itself 
a daily register of commerce and intelligence, and fell short 
of even so much modest pretension. The letter of a Probus 
or a Manhus sufficed for discussion of the war; and a 
modest rumour in some dozen lines, for what had occupied 
parliament during as many days. “ We are unwilling,” said 
the editor of the Piiblic Ledger (hlr. Griffith Jones, who 
wrote childi’en’s books for JVIr. Newbery)* in his first number, 

* “ It is not, perliaps, generally known, tkat to Mr. Grriffith. Jones, and a brother 
“ of his, Mr. Giles Jones, in conjunction with Mr. John Newbery, the public are in- 
‘ ‘ debted for the origin of those numerous and popular little books for the amusement 
“ and instruction of children, the Lilliputian histories of Goody Two-shoes, Giles 
“ Giogerbread, Tommy Trip, &c. &c. which have been ever since received with 
“ iiniversn.l annrobation.” Nichols’s Anecdotes, iii. 466. Hereafter are 


avoiding, thus, all undue exx^ectation, there quietly came 
forth into the -world, from Mr. Bristow’s office “ next the 
“ gi’eat toy-shoi? in St. Paul’s-churchyard,” the first numher 
of the Public Ledger. It was circulated gratis : with 
announcement that aU future numbers would be sold for 
two-pence half-x)6nny each. 

The first four numbers were enlightened by Probus in 
politics and Sir Simeon Swift in literatme ; the one 
defending the war, the other commencing the “ Eanger,” and 
both very mildly justifjdng the modest editorial announce- 
ments. The fifth number was not so common-place. It 
had a letter (-Tindieating with manly assertion the character 
and com’age of the then horribly unpopular French, and 
humorously condemning the national English habit of 
abusing rival nations), which implied a larger spirit as it 
showed a hveher pen. The same hand again appeared in 
the next number but one ; and the correspondent of Green 
Arboim Com’t became entitled to receive two guineas from 
Mr. Newbery for his first week’s contributions to the Public 
Ledger. His arrangement was to -write t-wice in the week, 
and to be paid a guinea for each article. 

books. He did not tkrust all naughty boys into the jaws of the dragon, nov 
elevate all good boys to ride in King Pepin’s coach. That Goldsmith had a 
hankering to write for children he more than once confessed ; and if ho had 
realised his intention of composing the fables in which little fishes and other 
creatures should talk, our children’s libraries would have had one rich possession 
the more. 


CHAPTEU IV. 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

1760. 

With the second week of his engagement on the Puhllc 176C 
Ledger, Goldsmith had taken greater com’age. The letter Ha. 2 
which appeared on the 24th of January, though without 
title or numbering to imply intention of continuance, threw 
out the hint of a series of letters, and of a kind of narrative 
as in the Lettres Persanes. The character assumed was that 
of a Chinese visitor to London : the writer’s old interest in 
the flowery people ha^ung received new strength, of late, from 
the Chinese novel on which liis dignified acquaintance 
Mr. Percy had been recently engaged.* The second letter, 
still without title, appeared five days after the first ; some 
inquiry seems to have been made for their continuance; 
and thence uninterruptedly the series went on. Not until 

* “1 ■R'ill endeavour,” writes Sbenstone in tbe following year (Nichols’s lUus- 
trations, vii. 222), “to procure and send you a copy of Percy’s translation of a 
“ genuine Chinese novel in four small volumes, printed months ago, hut not to he 
“published before winter.” Percy was the editor, and wi-ote the preface and 
notes ; hut the actual translation of Hau Kiou Choaan from the Chinese was 
executed by Mr. Wilkinson, and all that Percy did in that respect was to translate 
the translator “into good reading English.” It maybe worth remarking, that, 
three years before, some noise had been made by a smart political squib of Horace 
Walpole’s, which he protested he had vwit in an hour-and-a-half, and which passed 
through -five editions in a fortnight, the Lett&'from Xo Ho, a Chinese Philosopher 
at London, to his friend Lien Chi at PeJcin. See CoU. Lett. iv. 28^, 290. 


and contributed more tlian any other cause to its siiccei 
establishment. Sir Simeon Swift and his “ Ean^ 
Mr. Philanthropy Candid and his “Visitor,” struggled 
departed as newspaper shadows are wont to do ; Lien 
Altangi became real, and lived. From the ephemeral sp 
the immortal. On that column of ungainly-looking, pe; 
able type, depended not alone the paper of the day, 1 
book to last throughout the year, a continuous pleasur 
the age, and one which was for aU time. It amusec 
horn, was wise for the interval beyond it, is still divei 
and instructmg us, and wiU delight generations yet uni 
At the close of 1760, ninety-eight of the letters had 
published; witliin tire next few months, at less re^ 
intervals, the series was brought to completion ; and iu 
fohowmg year, the whole were repubhshed by Mr. New 
“ for the author,”* in two duodecimo volumes, but wit 
any author’s name, as “ The Citizen of the World ; 
“ Letters from a Chinese Philosoi^her in London, to 
‘‘ Friend in the East.” 

“ Light, agreeable, summer reading,” observed the Bi 
Magazine, with but dry and laconic return for the Wow- 
The Monthly Review had to make return of a different ] 
Mr. Griffiths now decently resolving to swallow his ] 


■* This specification, which appears upon no other hook written by Gold 
appears to imply either some reluctance on Newbery’s part to undergo tl 
of the repnblication, or some quarrel as to terms ; but whichever it ma 
been, it is clear that a very small payment a few months later put the 
seller in possession of the whole “copy” [copyright] of the book. “Reee 
Mr. Newbery, five guineas, which, 'with what I have received at differeni 
before, is in full for the copy of the Chinese Letters, as witness my hand, 
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“ Letters, wliicli were first printed in The Ledger, and are 
‘‘ supposed to have contributed not a little towai-ds the 
“ success of that paper. Tbey are said to be the work of 
“ the lively and ingenious Writer of An Enquiry into the 
“ Present State of Polite Learning in Europe; a Writer whom, 
“ it seems, we undesignedly offended by some Strictm’es 
“ on the conduct of many of our modem Scribblers. As the 
“ observation was entirely general, in its intention, we were 
“ surprised to hear that this Gentleman had imagined him- 
“ self' in any degi*ee pointed at, as we conceive nothing can be 
“ more illiberal in a Writer, or more foreign to the character 
“ of a Literary Jomnal, than to descend to the meanness 
“ of personal reflection.” * Pity might be reasonably given 
to men humiliated thus ; but Goldsmith witliheld forgiveness. 
Private insults could not so be retracted ; nor could impu- 
tations which sink deepest in the simplest and most 
honourable natures, be thus easily purged away. Mr. Griffiths 
was left to the consolation of reflecting, that he had himself 
eaten the dirt which it would have made him far happier to 
have flung at the Citizen of the World. 

In what different language, by what different men, how 
highly and justly this book has since been praised, for its 
fresh original perception, its delicate delineation of life and 
manners, its wit and humour, its playful and diverting 
satire, its exhilarating gaiety, and its clear and lively style, 

* Monthhj Review, xxvi. 477, June 1762. 


turn back to react m it. 

One marked peculiarity its best admirers kave failed to 
observe upon ; its detection and exposure, not simply of 
the foibles and follies wMcli lie upon tlie surface, but of 
those more pregnant evils which rankle at the heart, of 
society. The occasions were frequent in which the Chinese 
citizen so lifted his voice that only in a later generation 
could he find his audience ; and they were not few, in which 
he has failed to find one even yet. He saw, in the Hussian 
Emphe, what by the best Enghsh statesman since has not 
been sufficiently guarded against, the natural enemy of the 
more western parts of Europe, “ an enemy already possessed 
“ of great strength, and, from the nature of the government, 
“ every day threatening to become more powerful.” He 
warned the all-credulous and too-confident Enghsh of their 
insecure tenure of the American colonies ; telling them, with 
a truth as prophetic, and which anticipated the vigorous 
reasoning of Dean Tucker, that England would not lose her 
vigour when those colonies obtained their independence. 
He unveiled the social pretences, which, under colour of 
protectmg female honour, are made the excuse for its 
violation. He denounced that evil system which left the 
magistrate, the country justice, and the squhe, to punish 
transgressions in which they had themselves been the 
guiltiest transgressors. He laughed at the sordidness 
which makes j)enny shows of our pubhc temples, tmms 
Deans and Chapters into importunate “ beggars,” and stoops 
to pick up half-pence at the tombs of our patriots and 



by eitber.f He protested earnestly against the insufficient 


* “I mareted up withont farther ceremony, and ■was going to enter, when a 
“ person, who held the gate in his hand, told me I must pay first. I was 
“ surprised at such a demand, and asked the man whether the people of England 
“ kepjt a show ? whether the paltry sum he demanded was not a national 
“ reproach ? whether it was not more to the honour of the country to let their 
“magnificence or their antiquities be openly seen, than thus meanly to tax a 
‘ ‘ curiosity which tended to their own honour ? As for your questions, 
“ replied the gate-keeper, to he sure they may be ■very right, because I don’t 
“ understand them ;but, as for that there threepence, I farm it from one — ^who rents 
“ it from another — who hires it from a third — who leases it from the guardians of 
“ the temple ; and we all must live.” Citizen of the World. Letter xiii. 

+ Tnio does not remember the talk that the astonished traveller had to listen to 
soon after his arrival, outside a metropolitan jail 1 “ The conversation was carried 
“ on between a debtor through the grate of his prison, a porter who had stopped 
“ to rest his burthen, and a soldier at the ■window. The subject was upon a 
“ threatened invasion fi-om France, and each seemed extremely anxious to rescue 
‘ ‘ his country from the impending danger. ‘ For my part, ’ cries the prisoner, ‘ the 
“ ‘ greatest of my apprehensions Ls for our freedom ; if the French should conquer, 
“ ‘ what ■would become of English liberty ? My dear friends, liberty is the English- 
“ ‘ man’s prerogative ; we must preserve that at the expense of our lives ; of that 
‘ ‘ ‘ the French shall never deprive us ; it is not to be expected that men who are 
“ ‘ slaves themselves ■^vould preserve our freedom should they happen to conquer.’ 
“ ‘ Ay, slaves,’ cries the porter, ‘they are all slaves, fit only to carry burthens, 
“ ‘ every one of them. Before I would stoop to slavery, may this be my poison, 

‘ ‘ (and he held the goblet in his hand), ‘ may this be my poison — but I w'oiild 
“ ‘ sooner list for a soldier.’ The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend, with 
“ much awe fervently cried out, ‘It is not so much our liberties as our religion 
“ ‘ that would suffer by such a change ; ay, our religion, my lads, hlay the Devil 
“ ‘ sink me into flames (such was the solemnity of his adjuration), if the French 
“ ‘should come over, but out religion would be utterly undone.’” Citizen 
“ of the World. Letter iv. Byrom’s Tom the Porter is now forgotten, but 
Goldsmith e^vidently knew the lines : 

“ The soldier, touch’d a little with sm-prise, 

“ To see his friend’s indifference, replies, 

“ ‘ What you say, Tom, I own is very good ; 

“ ‘ But — our religion ! ' (and he d — d his blood) — 

‘ ‘ ‘ What ■will become of our religion ? ’ ‘ True, ’ 

“ Says the jail bird, ‘and our freedom too ? 

“ ‘ If the Pretender,’ rapt he out, ‘comes on, 

‘ ‘ ‘ Our liberties and properties are gone ! ’ ” 



against tlie laws wHch meted out, in so much gold or silver, 
the inice of a wife’s or daughter’s honour. He ridiculed the 
prevailing nostrums cmrent in that age of quacks ; doubted 
the graces of such betailing and bepowdering fashions, as 
then made beauty hideous, and sent even lads cocked- 
liatted and wigged to school ; and had sense and courage 
to avow his contempt for that prevailing cant of con- 
noissieurship (“ your Raffaelles, Correggios, and Stuff ”) 
at which Eeynolds shifted Ms trumpet. The abuses of 
church patronage did not escai^e him ; any more than the 
tendency to “superstition and imposture” in the “bonzes 
“ and priests of all rehgions.” He thought it a fit theme 
for mh'th, that holy men should be content to receive all 
tlie money, and let others do all the good ; and that pre- 
ferment to the most sacred and exalted duties sliould wait 
upon the whims of members of parliament, and the wants 
of younger branches of the nobihty.* The incapacities and 
neglect thus engendered in the upper clergy, he also con- 
nected with that disregard of the lower, which left a reverend 


* I would refer the reader to George Selwyu’s Correspondence if he would desire 
to study attentively one of the latest full-hlo^vn specimens of the breed of clergjTueu 
engendered hy this system, and introduce himself to hy no means one of the 
most ohjectionahle of the smoking, reading, claret-drinking, toadying, gor- 
mandising, good-humoured parsons of the time when Goldsmith lived and wrote. 
He will find Doctor Warner quite an ornament to the Establishment throughout 
that hook, and only cursing, flinging, stamping, or gnashing, when anything goes 
amiss with Selwyn. He will observe that the reverend doctor is ready to wager 
his best cassock against a dozen of claret any day ; and that the holy man would 
quote you even texts with the most pious of his cloth, “if oru* friend the Countess 
“ had not blasted them.” In short, at whatever page he opens the Corresputiclcnce, 
he wll find parson Warner in the highest possible spirits, whether quizzing 
“ cantuig pot-bellied justices,” contemplating with equanimity “a fine corpse at 
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risen to put cIo\ni clieerfulness, and could find its only music 
in a cliorus of sighs and groans, he aimed the shafts of his 
wit as freely, as at the over-indulging, gormandising x^riests 
of the bishop's visitation- dinner, face to face with w'hom, 
gorged and groaning with excess, he brought the hungiy 
beggar, faint with Avant, to ask of them the causes of his 
utter destitution, body and soul. Nor did he spare that 
other dignified x)rofession, which, in embarrassing what it 
professed to make clear, in retarding with cumbrous im- 
X)ediments the steps of justice, in reselling as a luxury 
for the rich what it pretended to throw open to aU, in 
fencing round x’l’opeiiy with a multix^licity of laws and 
exx)Osing x^overty without a guard to whatever thi’eatened 
or assailed it, countenanced and xn’actised no less a false- 
hood.* Almost alone in that age of indifference, the Citizen 


contemplate this. Gfoldsmith is less severe in liis exposure, but it is efficient, too; 
and I confess I never read a letter of Doctor Warner’s, or tbink of his g^uzzling, his 
telling the same story over and over again, and his inditference to any kind of 
treatment shown him or service exacted of him so long as his bumper of claret is 
well filled, without being forcibly reminded of Doctor Marrowfat. “ ‘As good a 
“ ‘ story,’ cries he, bursting into a violent fit of laughter himself, ‘as ever you 
‘ ‘ ‘ heal’d in yom- lives. There was a fiii-mer in my parish who used to sup upon 
“ ‘ vdld ducks and flummery; so this farmer’ — ‘Doctor Marrowfat,’ cries his 
“lordship, inteiTupting him, ‘give me leave to drink your health’ — ‘so being 
“ ‘ fond of wild ducks and flummery ’ — ‘ Doctor,’ adds a gentleman who sat next 
“ him, ‘let me advise you to a wing of this turkey ; ’ — ‘ so this famer being fond’ 
“ ‘ — Hob and nob, doctor, which do you choose, white or red ? ’ — ‘so being fond of 
“ ‘ wild ducks and flummery ; ’ — ‘ Take care of your band, sir, it may dip in the 
“ ‘ gravy.’ The doctor, now looking round, found not a single ear disposed to 
“ listen ; wherefore, calling for a glass of wine, he gulped doivn the disappoint- 
“ mcnt and the tale in a bumper.” Letter Iviii. 

* The simple notions of the Chinese citizen on this subject appear very alarming 
to his friend, who uses precisely the defensive argument with which the absurdity 
has been upheld ever since. “ ‘I see,’ cries my friend, ‘that you are for a speedy 



was to make it an infrequent, pnnisliment; and wai 
society of the crime of disregarding human life and 
temptations of the miserable, by visiting petty thefts ^ 
penalties of blood.* 

He who does not read for amusement onl}'-, may 
find in these delightful letters, thus published from v 
to week, a comment of special worth on casual incid 
of the time. There was in this year a city-campaig] 
peculiar cruelty. A mob has indiscriminate tastes for bl 


“ ‘ aclministration of justice; but all the world will gi’ant, that the more time 
“ ‘ is taken up in considering any subject, the better it will be understood. Be 
“ ‘ it is the boast of an Englishman, that Ms property is secure, and all the 
‘ ‘ ‘ will grant that a deliberate administration of justice is the best way to seen 
“ ‘ prop&'ty. Why have we so many lawyers, but to secure our propei'ty 1 v 
“ ‘ many formalities, but to secure our property t Not less than one hu 
“ ‘ thousand families live in opulence, elegance, and ease, merely by securin, 
“ ‘ property’ . . . ‘But bless me,’ returned I, ‘what munbers do I see h 
“ ‘ all in black — how is it possible that half this multitude find emifioym 
“ — ‘NotMng soeasily conceived, ’returned my companion, ‘they live by wai 
“ ‘ each other. For instance, the catchpole watches the man in debt, the atl 
“ ‘ watches the catchpole, the counsellor watches the attorney, the solicit! 
“ ‘ counsellor, and all find sufficient employment.’ — ‘I conceive you,’ interr 
“ I, ‘they watch each other : but it is the client that pays them all for watchi 
Letter xcviii. The reader is to remember that tMs was written a hundred 
ago, and that we are only at tMs hour bestirring ourselves to provide someth 
a remedy. 

* Could anytMng be better reasoned than this, which indeed anticipati 
closest arguments of Bentham ? “ When a law, enacted to make theft punii 
“ with death, happens to be equitably executed, it can at best only guai 
“possessions; but when, by favour or ignorance, justice pronounces a 
‘ ‘ verdict, it then attacks our lives, since in such a case the whole comn 
“ suffers with the innocent victim : if, therefore, in order to secure the effe 
‘ ‘ one man, I should make a law which may take away the life of another, ii 
‘ ‘ a case, to attain a smaller good, I am guilty of a greater evil ; to secure s 
“ in the possession of a bauble, I render a real and valuable possession preca 
“ . . . Since punishments are sometimes necessary, let them at least be rei 
“ terrible, by bemg executed but seldom, and let Justice bft her sword rati 


were slaughtered wholesale, and theii* bodies literally blocked 
up the streets. “ The dear, good-natured, honest, sensible 
“ creatui’es I exclaimed Horace Walpole. “ Christ ! How 
“ can anybody hurt them ?” But what Horace said' only to 
his friend. Goldsmith said to everyhod}' : publicly denouncing 
the cruelty, in a series of witty stories ridiculing the motives 
alleged for it, and pleading with eloquent warmth for the 
honest associate of man.* Nor was this the only mad-dog- 
cry of the year. The yell of a Grub-street mob as fierce, on 
a false report of the death of Voltaire, brought GoldsmitJi as 
wai'mly to the rescue. With eager admiration, he asserted 
the claims of the philosopher and wit ; told the world it 
was its lusts of war and sycophancy which unfitted it to 
receive such a friend ; set forth the independence of his 
life, in a country of Pompadoui's and an age of venal 
ojDiJression ; declared (this was before the Galas family) the 
tenderness and humanity of his nature ; and claimed 
freedom of religious thought for Ifirn and all men. “ I am 
“ not displeased with my brother because he hajDpens to 
“ ask om’ father for favours in a different manner from 
“ me.” As we read the Chinese Letters with this comment 
of the time, those actual days come vividly back to us. 


* It is pleasant to quote liis most kindly speeek. “ Of all the Leasts that graze 
‘ ‘ the law-n, or hunt the forest, a dog is the only animal that, leaving his fellows, 
“ attempts to cultivate the fiiendship of man ; to man he looks in all his necessities 
‘ ‘ with a speaking eye for assistance ; exerts for him all the little service in his 
‘ ‘ power with cheerfulness and pleasure ; for him hears famine and fatigue with 
‘ ‘ patience and resignation ; no injuries can abate his fidelity, no distress induce 
‘ ‘ him to forsake his benefactor ; studious to please, and fearing to offend, he is 
‘ ‘ still an humble stedfast dependant ; and in him alone fawning is not flattery. 
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again contend with, tlieir Pollys and Macheatlis, and tire 
the town with perpetual Beggars^ Operas. Merry and 
fashionable crowds repeople AVhite Conduit and VauxliaU. 
We get occasional glimpses of even the stately commoner 
and his unstately ducal associate. Old George the Second 
dies, and young George the Third ascends the throne. 
Churchill makes his hit with the Rosciacl ; and Sterne, 
having startled the town with the humour and extrava- 
gance of his Tristram Shandy, comes up from country quiet 
to enjoy popularity. 

How sudden and decisive it was, need not be related. 
No one was so talked of in London this year, and no one 
so admired, as that tall, thin, hectic -looldng Yorkshire 
parson. He who was to die within eight years, unheeded 
and untended, in a common lodgiug-house, was every- 
where the honoured guest of the rich and noble. His 
book had become a fashion, and east and west were moved 
alOce. Mr. Dodsley offered him 050Z. for a second edition 
and two more volumes ; Lord Falconberg gave him a 
curacy of 15 OZ. a-year ; Mr. Eeynolds painted his portrait; 
and AVarburton, not having yet pronounced him an “ irre- 

coverable scoundrel,” went round to the bishoxas and told 
them he was the English Eabelais. “ They had never 
“ heard of such a writer,” adds the sly narrator of the 
incident * “ One is invited to dinner where he dines,” said 
Gray, “ a fortnight beforehand : ” f and he was boasting, 

* Walpole’s Coll. Lett, iv, 39. 

t Letter to Wharton, 22(1 April, 1760. Woi'h, iii. 241. In another letter to 

Wharton, two months later, he. writes, with his nsiinl Tnnnlv fiiiTireeintlnn of nil that 


Perliaps lie referred to Goldsmitli, from whose garret in 
Green Arbour Com’t the first heavy blow was levelled at 
him ; but there were other assailants, as active though less 
avowed, in cellars of Arlington-street and garrets of Straw- 
berry-hill. T^'alxiole may yet more easily be forgiven than 
Goldsmith in such a case. The attack in the Citizen of the 
World was aimed, it is true, where the work was most 
vulnerable ; * and it was not ill done to jirotest against the 
indecency and affectation, which doubtless had largely con- 
tributed to the so sudden poiiulaiuty, as they found ^iromptest 
imitators ; — but the humour and wit ought surely to have been 
admitted ; and if the wisdom and charity of an uncle Toby, 
a Air. Shandy, or a cor^ioral Tiim, might anywhere have 
claimed frank and immediate recognition, it should have 
been in that series of essays which Beau Tibbs and the 
Alan in Black have helped to make immortal. 

Alost charming are these two characters. Addison would 


“ the two future volumes with pleasure. Have you read his sermons (with his 
“ o’R'n comic figure at the head of them) ? They are in the style, I think, most 
“ proper for the pulpit, and show a very strong imagination and a sensible heart. 
“ But you see him often tottering on the verge of laughter, and ready to throw his 
‘ ‘ periwig in the face of his audience.” iii. 251 . 

* “If a bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on the community, he sets his whole 
“ fraternity in a roar ; nor can he escape, eim though he should fly to the nohility for 
“ shelter y Citizen, of the World, Letter Ixxv. The sarcasm of this may be forgiven, 
since Goldsmith showed always an honest and high-minded dislike of all coarseness, 
all approach to even sensual allusions, in his ovti writings ; but why blockhead ? 
except indeed in the sense that the man who resorts to such, may be held so far 
to open himself to the imputation expressed by Eoscommon’s couplet, so often 
given to Pope, — 

“ Immodest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense.” 
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Fielding’s majestic major, who will hear of nothing less 
than the honour and dignity of a man, and is caught in an 
old woman’s bedgown warming his sick sister’s posset, is 
not a nobler specimen of manhood than the one ; Steele’s 
friend at the trumpet club, that very insignificant fellow but 
exceeding gracious, who has but a bare subsistence yet is 
always promising to introduce you into the world, who answers 
to matters of no consequence with great circumspection, 
maintains an insolent benevolence to aU whom he has to do 
with, and wiU desire one of ten times his substance to let 
him see hi m sometimes, hinting that he does not forget him, 
is not more delicious in his vanity than the other. The 
country ramble of the Man in Black, wherein, to accompani- 
ment of the most angry invective, he performs acts of the 
most exquisite charity ; where with harsh loud voice he 
denounces the poor, while with wistful compassionate face 
he relieves them ; where, by way of detecting imposture, he 
dommeeringly buys a shilling’s worth of matches, receives 
the astonished beggar’s whole bundle and blessing, and, 
intimating that he lias taken in the seller and shall make 
money of his bargain, bestows them next moment on a 
tramper vdth an objurgation ; is surely never to be read 
unmoved. For Beau Tibbs, who has not laughed at and 
loved him, from the fii’st sorry glimpse of his faded finery ? * 
Who has not felt, in the airs of wealth and grandeur with 

* “His hat was pinched up with peculiar smartness; his looks were pale, 
“ thin, and sharp ; round his neck he wore a hroad black ribbon, and in his 
“ bosom a buckle studded with glass ; bis coat was trimmed with tarnished twist ; 



tliorougli enjoyment, which all the real wealth might have 
purchased cheaply ? "V\"hat would his friends Lords Muddler 
and Crump, the Duchess of Piccadilly or the Comitess of 
Allnight, have given for it? Gladly, for hut a tithe of it, 
might the lords have put uj) xvith his two shirts, and uncom- 
plainingly the ladies assisted Mrs. Tihhs, and her sweet 
pretty daughter Cai'olina TVilhelmina Amelia, in seeing them 
through the wash-tub. It is an elegant little dinner he talks of 
gi^ringliis friend, with bumpers of wine, a tm’bot, an ortolan, 
and what not : hut who would not as soon have had the smart 
hottled-heer which was all he had to give, with the nice 
pi'etty bit of ox-cheek, piping-hot, and dressed with a little 
of j^L'S. Tibbs’s own sauce which “ his grace ” was so fond 
of? It is supposed that tliis exquisite sketch had a li^ing 
original in one of Goldsmith’s casual acquaintance ; a person 
named Thornton, once in the army. 

This is not improbable, any more than that the beau's two 
shirts might have been cojDied from Goldsmith’s own ; for 
ever3rwhere throughout the Letters actual incidents appear, 
and the “ fairy tale ” of the prince and tlie white mouse had 
an origin whimsical as the story itself. Mr. Newbery’s two 
guineas a-week would seem to have attracted weekly levies, 
in a double sense, from Grub-street (when was there ever a 
good-natm-ed Irishman with five shillings in his pocket, and 
any lack of Irish hangers-on to share the spoil ?), at which 
PiUiington, son of the notorious Lsetitia, was most assiduous. 
But with other than his usual begging aspect, he appeared 
in Green Arbom* Court one day ; for good luck had dawned 


ready to offer the most extravagant price for. Aware of her 
grace’s weakness, he had long ago implored of a friend 
going out to India to procm-e him, if possible, two white 
mice, and here they were actually arrived ; they were in the 
river at that moment, having come by an Indiaman, now in 
the docks ; and the small sum, to which allusion had been 
made, was all that now stood between Jack Pilldngton and 
independence for life ! Yes ; all he wanted was two guineas, 
to buy a cage for the creatimes sufficiently handsome to be 
received by a duchess ; — but what was to be done, for Gold- 
smith had only half a guinea ? The anxious client then 
pointed to a watch, with which his poor x:)atron (indulging in 
a luxury which Johnson did not possess till he was sixty) had 
lately enriched himself ; deferentially suggested one week’s 
loan as a solution of the difficulty ; and carried it off.* And 
though Goldsmith never again had tidings of either, or of 

* Cooke tells tke stoiy as one which Goldsmith used himself to tell very huraoiu'- 
onsly; informing us, however, that even Goldsmith’s credulity could not he at 
first imposed upon by so preposterous a flam. But Jack was prepared for the 
worst, and he instantly produced his friend’s letter advising of the shipping of the 
white mice, their size, qualities, &c. which so entirely convinced the Doctor of the 
fact, that he wished him joy of it. “ ‘ How much will a cage cost ? ’ said Gold- 
“ smith, upon this. ‘ About tioo guineas,' replied Pilkington. ‘ In truth. Jack, 
“ ‘ then you’re out of luck, for I have got but half-a-guinea in the world.’ ‘ Ay, 
“ ‘ but my dear Doctor,’ continues Pilkington, ‘ you have got a watch, and though 
“ ‘ I would rather die than propose such an indelicacy upon any other occasion than 
“ ‘the present, if you could let me have that, I could pawn it across the way for 
“ ‘two guineas, and be able to repay you, with heartfelt gratitude, in a few days.’ 
“ This last bait took poor Goldsmith folly on the hook ; he confidently gave him 
“ his watch, which he was some months after obliged to take up himself, without 
“ hearing anything more of his friend or the success of his white mice. The Doctor 
“ used to tell this story with some humour, and never without an eulogium on the 
“ ingenuity of Pilkington, who could take him in after such experience of his 
“ shifts and contrivances.” European Magazine, xxiv. 259-60. 



“ P — — g — on was endeavoui'ing to raise money,” — ^yet a 
messenger, not long afterwards, carried to tlie poor starving 
creatm’e’s deatli-bed “ a guinea from ]\Ir. Goldsmith,” 

The same jornmal (by the favom’ of an old friend, Kenrick) 
described for the x^ubhc at the same time an amusing 
adventm’e in "White-conduit gardens, of wliich no other 
than !Mr. G — d — th ” himself was the hero. Strolling 
through that scene of humble hohday, he seems to have met 
the wife and two daughters of an honest tradesman who had 
done him some service, and invited them to tea ; but after 
much enjojunent of the innocent repast, he discovered a want 
of money to dischai’ge the bill, and had to undergo some 
ludicrous annoyances, and entertain his friends at other 
expense than he had bargained for, before means were found 
for his release. x\notlier contemporary anecdote reverses 
this pictm'e a httle, and exhibits him paymaster, at the 
Chapter-coffee-house, for Churchill’s friend Charles Lloyd, 
who in his careless way, without a shilling to pay for the 
entertainment, had invited him to sup with some hiends of 
Grub-street.* A thu'd incident of the same date presents 


* Cooke tells this story pleasantly enongh, and I think it worth quoting, with 
some obvious and unimportant corrections rendered necessary by its date. “ Gold- 
“ smith sitting one morning at the Chapter-coffee-house, Lloyd came iip to him 
“ with great frankness, and asked him how he did? Goldsmith, who ceidainly 
“ was a very modest man, seeing a stranger accost him so intimately, shrunk back 
“ a little, and returned his inquiries with an air of distant civility. ‘ Pho ! pho ! ’ 
“ says Lloyd, ‘ my name is Lloyd, and you are Mr. Goldsmith, and, though not 
“ ‘ formally introduced to one another, we should be acquainted as brother poets and 
‘ ‘ ‘ literary men ; therefore, without any ceremony, will you sup with me this 
“ ‘ evening at this house, where you will meet half-a-dozen honest fellows, who-, 
“ ‘I think, vill please you.’ Goldsmith, who admired the frankness of the 
“ introduction, immediately accepted. The party, which principally consisted of 


“ Why, sir,” said Johnson laughing, when Boswell told 
some years later of a different kind of fracas in which i 
friend had been engaged, “ I believe it is the first tiin 
“ has heat ; he may have been beaten before. This, sir, 
“ new plume to him,” If the somewhat doubtful sur: 
of the beating be correct, the scene of it was Blacks 
and if (a surmise still more doubtful) the story Haw 
tells about the trick played off by Eoubiliac, which lil{ 
such tricks tells against both the parties to it, be also 
this was the time when it happened. The “ little ” scul 
as he is called in the Chinese Letters, being a fan 
acquaintance, and fond of music, Goldsmith would plaj 
flute for him ; and to such assumed delight on the pa: 
his listener did he do this one day, that Eoubiliac, protei 
he must copy the air upon the spo^ took up a sheet of pi 
scored a few lines and spaces (the form of the notes beii 
he knew of the matter), and with random blotches prete: 
to take down the time as rejpeated by the good-nal 
musician ; while gravely, and with great attention, Goldsi 
surveying these musical hieroglyphics, “ said they 
“ very correct, and that if he had not seen him do i 


“ Hs voice was ieaard rather loud iu the adjoining passage, in conversatioi 
“ the master of the house. Groldsmith immediately flew to his new fri( 
“ inquire what was the matter ; when he found Lloyd in vain attemjjting ti 
“ to an understandiog with the landlord, who, protesting that already h( 
“ more than 141, swore that nothing should induce him to take either hi 
“ or his note for the reckoning. ‘ Pho ! pho!’ says Goldsmith, 'mydea 
“ ‘ let’s have no more words about the matter, ’tis not the first time a gen 
“ ‘wanted cash; will you accept my word for the reckoning?’ The h 
“ assented. ‘ Why then,’ says Lloyd, whispering to him and forgetti 
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tow upon liis Mends, yet with an innocent conceit of 
tending to the science of music, gives great deliglit to 
ipoiis Hawkins, as a learned historian of crotchets and 
vers. It seems more than probable, notwithstanding, 
t there is not a syUahle of truth in the story.* 

>0 passed the thoughtless life of Goldsmith in his first 
i: of success : if so may be called the scanty pittance 
ch served to expose his foibles, but not to protect him 
a their consequence. So may his life be read in these 
ters to tlie Public Ledger ; and still with the comment 
oleasm’e and instruction for others, though at the cost of 
eiing to himself. His habits as well as tlioughts ai’e in 
11. He is at the theatre, enjoying Garrick’s Abel D nigger 
laughing at all w^ho call it “ low ; ” a little tired of Pollg 
Macheath ; t not at aU interested by the famous and 


I quote an address “to the Philological Society of London,” on Sir John 
kins’s Life of Johnson, published in May 17S7. “ The writer of this is 

juainted with a gentleman who knew Goldsmith w'ell, and has often requested 
n to play different pieces from music which he laid before him ; and this, 
Idsmith has done with accuracy and precision, while the gentleman, who is 
uself musical, looked over him ; a circumstance utterly impossible, if we admit 
; foolish story related by Su- John Hawkins of Roubiliac’s imposition on 
Idsmith.” Nor can I help thinking that this explicit contradiction is strongly 
enaiiced by his essay on the different schools of music (written for Smollett’s 
zine in 1760), and still more by the notes which (“in so much respect were 
; talents then held, though he had not obtained celebrity, but lived in an 
5cure lodging in Green Arbour Court,” &c.) SmoUett permitted him to append 
e remonstrance of a correspondent against that essay. The notes {Miscell. 
is, i. 176) possess gi'eat merit, and show' a larger amount of knowledge in ready 
lian Goldsmith geueraUy was able to display. 

The allusion, however, implies no envy of the popularity of this piece of 
ne wit, as unfriendly critics have implied. The complaint expressly is that 
ig women, instead of singing for the public, should be allowed to “sing cct 
h other,’’ and nothing but the same song. “What! Polly and the Pick- 


Ills way home alter an is over, tnrougn a nunareci oDsti 
from coach- wheels and palanquin-poles, “ lilie a bird h 
“ flight through the branches of a forest.” He is a visiti 
the humble pot-house clubs, whose follies and enjoymen 
moralises with touching pleasantry. “ Were I to be a 
“ at men for being fools, I could here have found ai 
“ room for declamation ; but, alas ! I have been a 
“ myself, and why should I be angry with them for I 
“ something so natural to every child of humanity.” 
sparing historian of this folly of his own, he conceals 
imprudence as little as his poverty ; and his kind lieai 
has not the choice to conceal. Everywhere it betrays i 
In hours of depression, recalling the disastrous fate of 
of genius, and “ mighty poets in their misery dead ; 

“ pocket to-nigkt, Polly and the Pickpocket to-moiTOw nigiit, and Polly a 
“ Pickpocket again ! I want patience. I will hear no more.” Goldsmith t 
part whatever in a graver outcry which was afterwards levelled against 
masterpiece, and which at last, the year before his death, took the form 
application from the magistrates of Bow-street to request the managers of 
Lane and Covent Garden “ not to exhibit this opera, deeming it productive ^ 
“ chief to society.” Peake’s Memoirs of the Cohians; i. 317. 

* All the tumblers, he says, with a sarcastic humour that may be forgive 
in Ins garret, “from the Avondeiful dog of knowledge, at present und 
“ patronage of the nobility, down to the man with the box, who professes tc 
“ ‘the best imitation of nature that was ever seen,’ they all live in 1 
“ A singing- woman shall collect subscriptions in her own coach-aud-six ; a 
‘ ‘ shall make a fortune by tossing a straw from his toe to his nose ; one in pai 
“ has found that eating fii'e was the most ready way to live ; and anothi 
“ gingles several bells fixed to his cap, is the only man that I know of w 
“ received emolument from the labours of his head.” Letter xlv. The ch 
encouragement, now-a-days, Goldsmith had before remarked bitterly — and ho 
since has the same thought occurred to a struggling man of letters ! — lies 
the head, but in the heels. “ One who jumps up and flourishes his toe 
“ times before he comes to the ground, may have three hundred a year ; 

“ flourishes them four times, gets four hundred; but he who andves at 
“ inestimable, and ma.v dpmand ■wbot. 


•warning them of the diinger of despising each other ; and, in 
rarer periods of perfect self-reliance, rising to a lofty 
superiority above the temiiorarj' accidents around him, 
asserting the power and claims of men of letters, and 
denouncing the short-sightedness of statesmen. “ Instead 
of com]plainmg that -widters are over-paid, when their works 
“ proeui’e them a bare subsistence, I should imagine it the 
” duty of a state, not only to encom’age their numbers, but 
“ their industry. . . Whatever he the motives which induce 
“ men to write, whether avarice or fame, the comitiy becomes 
“ most ■wise and happy, in wliich they most serve for 
“ instructors. The countries where sacerdotal instruction 
“ alone is permitted, remain in ignorance, superstition, and 
“ hopeless slavery. In England, where there are as many 
“ new books pubhshed as in all the rest of Europe together, a 
“ sphit of freedom and reason reigns among the people ; they 
“ have been often known to act hke fools, they are generally 
“ found to think like men.”* At the close of the same paper 
he rises into a pathetic eloquence while pleading for those 
who have thus served and instructed England ; men “ whom 
“ nature has blest with talents above the rest of mankind ; 
“ men capable of thmldng with precision, and impressing 
“ their thoughts with rapidity ; beings who diffuse those 
“ regards upon mankind, which others contract and settle 
“ u]Don themselves. These deserve every honour from that 
“ community of which they are more peculiarly the children; 
“ to such I would give my heart, since to them I am indebted 
“ for its humanity ! ” In another letter the subject is more 
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“ and tlie public, collectively considered, is a good a: 
“ generous master. It is, indeed, too frequently misi 
“ as to the merits of every candidate for favour ; but to ] 
“ amends, it is never mistaken long. . . A man of lette 
“ present, whose works are valuable, is perfectly sensil 
“ their value. Every polite member of the communit 
“ buying what he writes, contributes to reward him. 

“ ridicule, therefore, of living in a garret, might have 
“ wit in the last age, but continues such no longer, bei 
“ no longer true.” * 

The quiet composure of this passage exhibits the heali 
aspect of his mind. Bookseller and pubKc are confri 
calmly, and the consequences fairly challenged. It is h 
very obvious, at the close of this first year of the 1 
Ledger, that increasing opportunities of employment (t 
nothing of the constant robbery of his writings by ] 
magazine -men) were really teaching him his value, 
suggesting hopes he had not earher dared to entertain, 
resumed his connection with the Lady’s Magazine 
became its editor : publishing in it, among other wr 
known and unknown, what he' had written of his L 
Voltaire ; and retiring from its editorship at the close 
year, when he had raised its circulation (if Mr. Wi 
advertisements are to be believed) to three thousand 
hundred. He continued his contributions, meanwhile, 1 
British Magazine ; from which he was not wholly seps 
till two months before poor Smollett, pining for the 1 
his only daughter, went upon the continent (in 1763) 


English Poets alphahetically disiilayecl and lie gave some 
papers (among them a Li fe of Christ dud Lives of the Fathers^ 
re-publislied with his name, in shilling pamphlets, a few 
months after his death) to a so-called Christian Magazine, 
undertaken by Newbery in connection Avith the macaroni 
I)arson Dodd, and conducted by that villainous pretender as 
an organ of fashionable divinity. 

It seems to follow as of course upon these engagements, 
that the room in Green Arbour Com’t should at last be 
exchanged for one of greater comfort. He had left that 
place in the later months of 1760, and gone into what were 
called respectable lodgings in Wine Office Comd, Fleet- 
street. The house belonged to a relative of Newbery’s, and 
he occupied two rooms in it for nearly two years. 

* Of course these prefaces were always strictly taskwork. To seek to couuect 
them in any way with the work prefaced, would be generally labour in vain. The 
moral of them is in a remark of Johnson’s, when Boswell, admiring greatly his 
preface to Rolfs Dictionary of Trade and Comnm-ce, asked him -whether he knew 
much of Bolt and of his work. “ Sir,’’ said Johnson, “I never saw the man, and 
“ never read the book. The booksellers wanted a Preface to a Dictionary of Trade 
“ and Commerce. I knew very well what such a Dictionary should be, and I -wrote 
“ a Preface accordingly.” Bosirell, ii. 126. 

Mr. Grossley possesses a copy of this selection, which is rare and very little 
kno-wn, and says of it {Notes and Queries, v. 534) that “the preface is evidently 
“ wTitten by Goldsmith, and with his usual elegance and spirit ; and the selection 
“ which follows is one of the best that has ever yet been made.” 



CHAPTER V. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH JOHNSON. 

1761-1762. 

A oiECUMSTANCE ocGurred in the new abode of which Gold- 
smith had now taken possession in Wine Of&ce Court, which 
must have endeared it always to Ms remembrance ; but more 
deeply associated with the wretched habitation he had left 
behind him in Green Arbour Court, were days of a most 
forlorn misery as well as of a manly resolution, and, round 
that beggarly dwelling (“ the shades,” as he used to call it 
in the more prosperous aftertime), and all connected with 
it, there crowded to the last the kindest memories of his 
gentle and true nature. Thus, when bookseller Davies tells 
us, after Ms death, how tender and compassionate he was ; 
how no unhappy person ever sued to him for relief without 
obtaining it, if he had anything to give ; and how he would 
borrow, rather than not relieve the distressed, — he adds that 
“ the poor woman with whom he had lodged during his 
“ obscurity, several years in Green Arbour Court, by his 
“ death lost an excehent friend ; for the Doctor often sup- 
“ plied her with food from his own table, and visited her 
“ frequently, with the sole purpose to be kind to her.” * As 
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ley had probably’ met before. I have shown how 
endy the thoughts of Goldsmith Gbrated to that gi-eat 
-street figui*e of independence and manhood, which, in 
;e not remarkable for either, was undoubtedly presented 

2 person of the author of the English Dictionary. One 
le last Chinese Letters had again alluded to the 
msons and SmoUetts ” as veritable jDoets, though they 
t never have made a verse in their whole lives ; and 
g the earliest greetings of the new essay- wu'iter, I suspect 
Fohnson’s would be found. The opinion expressed in his 
•ous question of a few years later (“ Is there a man, sir, 
V, who can pen an essay with such ease and elegance as 
Idsmith ? ” *) he was not the man to wait for the world to 
lim to. Himself connected ^vith Newbeiy, and engaged 
m occupation, the new adveutm'er wanted his helping 

and would be therefore sure to have it ; nor, if it had 
)een a hearty one, is Mr. Percy likely to have busied 
3lf to biing about the present meeting. It was arranged 
at learned divine ; and this was the first time, he says, 
id seen them together. The day fixed was the 31st of 
1761, and Goldsmith gave a supper in Wine Office 
t in honour of his visitor. 

rcy called to take up Johnson at Inner Temple Lane, 
ound him, to his great astonishment, in a mai'ked con- 
1 of studied neatness ; without his rusty brown suit or 
filed shirt, his loose kuee-breeches, his imbuckled shoes, 

3 old little shrivelled unpowdered wig ; and not at all 

)ctor Farr rras dining ■with Reynolds the year before Goldsmith’s death, 


scenes on tlie first of the nine nights of Irene, in a scarlet 
gold-laced waistcoat, and rich gold-laced hat. In fact, says 
Percy, “ he had on a new suit of clothes, a new wig nicely 
“ powdered, and everything about hun so perfectly dissimilar 
“ fi'om his usual habits and appearance, that his companion 
“ could not help enquiring the cause of this singular trans- 
“ formation. ' Why, sii%’ said Johnson, ‘ I hear that Gold- 
“ ‘ smith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disregai’d 
“ ‘ of cleanhness and decency by quoting my practice ; and 
“‘lam desirous this night to show him a better example.’ ” * 
The example was not lost, as extracts from tailors’ bills will 
shortly show ; and the anecdote, which offers pleasant proof of 
the interest ah’eady felt by Johnson for Ms new acquaintance, 
is our only record connected with that memorable supper. 
It had no Boswell-historian, and is gone into oblivion. But 
the friendsMp which dates from it will never x^ass away. 


* Pe\'cy Memoir, 62, 63. Campbell, witing to Percy about tbis anecdote when 
arranging the Memoir, says, “ The anecdote of Johnson I had recollected, but had 
“ forgot that it was at Goldsmith’s you were to sup. The story of the Vaiei de 
“ Chamhre -will, as Lord Bristol says, fill the basket of his absui-dities ; and 
“really we may have a hamper full of them.” Nichols's Illustrations, vii. 780. 
Unfortunately the anecdote of the Valet de Chambre has not emerged. To another 
anecdote, also unluckily lost, Campbell refers in a previous letter to Percy 
{Ibid, 779). “ One thing, however, I could wish, if it met your approbation, that 
“ I had before me some hints respecting the affair of Goldsmith and Perrot ; it 
“ may, without giving offence, be related ; at least so as to embellish the work, 
“ by showing more of Goldsmith’s character, which he himself has fairly drawn ; 
“ ‘ fond of enjoying the present, careless of the future, his sentiments those of a 
“ ‘ man of sense, his actions those of a fool ; of fortitude able to stand unmoved 
“ ‘ at the bursting of an earthquake, yet of sensibility to be affected by the breaking 
“ ‘ of a tea-cup.’ ” To which, in a later letter (731) this is added : “Your 
“ sketch of Sir Richard Perrot will come in as an episode towards the conclusion, 
“with good effect; but there, neither that nor anything that can sully, shall 

“ .'lunpar as cominpr fram vnn ” Sn tUa +1.0 Unolrof 


London among tlie booksellers.” * The booksellers were 
ttle mark in Milton’s days ; but the presence of such 
among them began a social change important to both, 
not ill expressed in an incident of the days I am 
ribing, when Horace Walpole met the wealthy represen- 
e of the profits of Paradise Lost at a great party at the 
iker’s, while Johnson was appealing to public charity 
he last destitute descendant of Milton. But from the 
existing compact between trade and letters, the ijoj^ular 
Lent could not wholly be excluded ; and, to even the 
iest di'udge, hope was a paiH: of it. From the loopholes 
aternoster Bow, he could catch glimpses of the world. 
L'chill had emerged, and Sterne, for a few brief years ; 
but that Johnson had sunk into idleness, he might have 
. reaping a harvest more continuous than theirs, and yet 
dependent on the trade. Drudgery is not good, but 
uy and falsehood ai’e worse ; and it had become plain to 
Ismith, even since the days of the Enquiry, how much 
jr it was for men of letters to live by the labom: of their 
Is till more original labour became popular with trading 
ms, than to wait with their hands across, as Johnson 
emptuously described it, till great men came to feed 
i.t Whatever the call that Newbery or any other 

odd’s AliUon, vii. 176-7. And see Aubrey’s Ldters and Lives, ii. 285, 440. 
the “ infamous Gill ” whose “ railing rhymes ” against himself Ben Jonson 
0 much reason bitterly abuses. See them in Wood’s Athenoe Qxoniemes 
813) ii, 597-8 ; but incorrectly attributed to Gill’s father, whom he succeeded 
ster of St. Paul’s. 

)ccasions for observing with what cheerful acquiescence Goldsmith hereafter 
ed these relations of author and bookseller, will frequently occur. According 


attracted, to liis Chinese Letters; and that he was 
slaving altogether without hope. 

1762. His first undertaking in 1762 was a pamphlet on the ( 

m.34. Lane Ghost, for which Newhery paid him three guin 
hut whether, with Johnson, he thought the impudent 
posture worth grave enquhy ; or, with Hogarth, turned 
wise pmposes of sathe ; or only laughed at it, as Churi 
did ; the pamphlet has not with certainty survived to inJ 
us.* His next labour, which has been attributed to hir 
the authority of “ several personal acquaintances,” f was 
revision of a History of Mechlenhurgh from the first settles 
of the Vandals in that country, which the settlement of 
young Queen Charlotte in this country was expectec 
make popular ; and for which, according to his ordi: 
rates of payment, he would have received ^20. This 
have been that first great advance "in a lump” w 
seemed to his monied inexperience a sum so enormoi 
to requu’e the grandest schemes for disposing of it. X 
a subsequent payment of £10, he assisted Newhery wit] 
Art of Poetry on a Neiv Plan, or in other words, a < 
pilation of poetical extracts; and concurrently with 
Mr. Newhery begged leave to offer to the young gentle 

* A pamphlet on the subject published by Biistow, who was a neighhi 
Newber/s and with whom he had occasional connexion, has been assumed 
that for which Goldsmith was paid j and Mr. Crossley, who possesses a copy c 
pamphlet, says {Notes and Queries, v. 77) that he thinks the beginnin; 
conclusion, ‘‘though evidently written in haste, are not without mai 
“ Goldsmith’s serious and playful manner.” Of course all this can only h 
jecture, hut it is at the least very unlikely that Newhery should have de 
to issue what he had consented to pay Goldsmith for writing ; and that B 


I lubtoiy oi lue uves oi luose greax personages, DOiu 
nt and modem, wlio are most worthy of their esteem and 
tion, and most likely to insx)ire their minds with a love of 
3 ; for which offering to the juvenile mind, beginning with 
nidgment of Plutarch, he was to pay Goldsmith at the 
if about eight pounds a volume. The volumes were brief, 
shed monthly, and meant to have gone tlrrough many 
hs if the scheme had thriven ; but it fell before Dilly's 
sli Plutarch, and perished with the seventh volume, 
r did it run without danger even this ignoble career. 
5S fell upon the compiler in the middle of the fifth 
ae. “ Dear Sii',” he wrote to Newbery, “ As I have 
n out of order for some time past, and am still not 
te recovered, the fifth volume of Plutarch’s Lives 
lains unfinished. I fear I shall not be able to do it 
ess there be an actual necessity, and that none else can 
found. If therefore you would send it to Mr. Collier, 
bould esteem it a kindness, and I will j)ay for whatever 
aay come to. N.B. I received twelve guineas for tlie 
I volumes. I am. Sir, Your obliged, humble servant, 
cvER Goldsmith. Pray let me have an answer.” The 
3r was not favourable. Twelve guineas had been ad- 
id, the two volumes were due, and Mr. CoUier, though 
genious man, was not Mr. Goldsmith. “ Sh,” returned 
itter coldly, “ One volume is done, namely the fourth, 
ten I said I should be glad Mr. CoUier would do 
fifth for me, I only demanded it as a favour ; but if 
cannot conveniently do it, though I have kept my 
mber these three weeks, and am not quite recovered. 


Mr. Collier, to whom a share of the pittance advanced 
of course to be returned. * 

These paltry advances are a hopeless entanglement. *] 
bar freedom of judgment on anything proposed, and es 
is felt to be impossible. Some days, some weeks perl 
have been lost in idleness or illness ; the future becom 
mortgage to the i^ast ; every hour has its want, forest; 
upon the labour of the succeeding hour ; and GuUivei 
bound in Lilliput. “ Sir,” said Jolmson, who had exce 
experience on this head, “you may escape a heavy debt 
“ not a small one. Small debts are like small shot; 
“ are rattling on every side, and can scarcely be esc 
“ without a wound. Great debts are like cannon, of 
“ noise but little danger.” + 

Mention of Goldsmith’s illness now frequently re 
It originated in the habits of his London life, contra 
with the activity and movement they had replaced ; am 
remedy prescribed was change of scene, if change of life 
impossible. He is to be traced in this year to Tunb: 
and Bath; I find him known to Mr. Wood, whose solic 
tasteful architecture was ennobling the latter city ; ane 
of Mr. Hewbery’s pithy acknowledgments is connected 
those brief residences, where the improhis labor hac 
faded to follow him. “ Eeceived from Mr. Newbe; 
“ different times, and for which gave receipts, fou 

* Prior, i. 391 — 893. Mr. Newbery’a grandson appears to have collec 
such papers as he could find of his gi’andfather’s, throwing light on Gold; 
connexion with him ; and to these I shall have frequent occasion to refer 
Newherv MSS. 


rated Beau liad suggested a subject, wliicb, with 
ents in its comedy of mamiers that recommended it to 
n of wit in our own day, had some to recommend it to 
smith. The king of fashion had at least the oddity of a 
; and sufficient harmlessness, not to say usefulness, to 
i him original among heroes and kings. It is a clever 
; and as one examines the original edition with its 234 
Ly pages, still not uncommon on the book-stalls, it 
ars quite a surprising performance for fomdeen guineas, 
ame was on the title page ; * but the vuiter, whose powers 
so various and performance so felicitous, “that he 
'ays seemed to do best that which he was doing,” finds 
hcult not to reveal his name. The preface was dis- 
ngly written. That a man who had diffused society 
nade manners more cheerful and refined, should have 
IS to attention from his own age, while his pains in 
ring pleasure, and his solemnity in adjusting trifles, 
a claim to even a smile from posterity, was so set forth 
reassure the statehest reader ; and if somewhat thrown 
by the biographer’s bolder announcement in the open- 
if his book, that a page of Montaigne or Colley Cibber 
vorth more than the most grandiose memous of “ im- 
rtal statesmen already forgotten,” he had but to remem- 
ifter how many years of uninterrupted power the old 
3 of Newcastle had just resigned, to think that as grave 

avies and otliers speak of tlie book as Goldsmith's, wliick it was generally 
to be at tlie time ; Percy of course assigns it to him in tbe Memoir (63 ) ; 
le cleveniess of its treatment, with its touches of “knavish subtleties and 
punctious visitings *’ in the letter of the highway rogue, Poulter alias Baxter, 
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and it is difficult not to connect some points of the hii 
plier’s own history with its oddly mixed anecdotes of sill 
and shrewdness, taste and tawdrmess, blossom- cole 
coats and gambling debts, vanity, carelessness, and ^ 
heai’tedness. The latter quahty in its hero was foiled 
want of prudence which deprived it of half its value : 
the extenuation is so frequently and so earnestly set for 
connexion with the fault, as, with what we now kno 
the writer, to convey a sort of uneasy personal refer 
Eemembering, indeed, that what we know now was not 
unknown then, but even waiting for what remained of ( 
smith’s life to develojp and call it forth, this Life of . 
Nash is in some respects a curious, and was i^robabl 
unconscious, revelation of character. Hitherto carelei 
liis wardrobe, and unknown to the sartorial books of 
William Filby, he gravely discusses the mechanical 
moral influence of dress, in the exaction of respect 
esteem. Quite ignorant, as yet, of his o\vn position ai 
the remarkable men of his time, he dwells strongly on 
class of impulsive virtues, which, in a man otherwise 
tinguished, are more adapted to win friends than adm: 
and more capable of raising love than esteem. A stre 
still to the London whist table, even to the moderate e: 
in which he subsequently sought its excitement and i 
he sets forth with singular pains the temptation of a 
who has “ led a life of expedients and thanked chanc 
“ his support,” to become a stranger to prudence, an 
back to chance for those “ vicissitudes of ranture 


though very poor, was very fine, and spread out the little 
gold he had as thinly and far as it would go,^ but whose 
poverty was the more to be regretted, that it denied him the 
indulgence not only of his favourite follies, but of his 
favourite \ii’tues ; who had pity for every creature’s distress, 
but wanted prudence in the apirlication of Iris benefits, and 
in whom tliis ill-controlled sensibility was so strong, that, 
unable to witness the misfortmies of the miserable, he was 
always borrowing money to relieve tlrem ; who had not- 
withstanding done a thousand good things, and whose 
greatest vice was vanity.f The self-j)amted picture will 
apjiear more striking as this narrative proceeds; and it 
would seem to have the same sort of unconscious relation to 
the futuT’e, that one of Nash's friends is mentioned in the 
book to have gone by the name of The Good-natured Mair. 
Nor should I omit the casual evidence of acquamtanceship 
between its hero and his biographer that occurs m a lively 
rrotice of the three periods of amatory usage which the beau’s 
lorrg life had -witnessed, and in which not only had flaxen 
bobs beeir succeeded by majors, and neghgents been routed 
by bags and ramilies, but the modes of making love had 
varied as much as the periwigs. “ The orrly way to make 
“ love now, I have heard Mr. Nash say, was to take no 
“ manner of notice of the lady.” + 

* Life, 9, 14. Tlie passage suggests tlie original of Beau Tibbs, 
t Ufe, 104-119. 

XLife, 75. “/AareZ-wimAm,” be remarks in another passage, “onaball-nigbt 

‘ ‘ strip even the dutobess of Q , and tbi-ow ber apron at one of tbe binder 

“ beuelies among tbe ladies’ women; observing that none but Abigails ai)peared in 



book-purchases were never abundant ; though better ? 
afford them now than at any previous time, for the J 
this year had seen a change in his fortunes. Bute’s pe: 
to his Scottish crew showing meaner than ever in Chui 
daring verse, it occurred to the shrewd and wary W 
bmme (whose sister had married the favourite’s most in 
friend) to advise, for a set-off, that Samuel Johnson i 
be pensioned. Of all the wits at the Grecian or the B( 
Arthur Murphy, who had been some months fighti 
North Briton with the Auditor, and was now watchii 
Courts at Westminster preparatory to his first circ 
the following year, was best known to Bute’s rising h 
and Arthur was sent to Johnson. It was an “ abi 
“ wretchedness,” said this messenger of glad tidings, di 
ing on his return those rooms of Inner Temple Lane 
a visitor of some months before had found the author 
RamUer and Rasselas, now fifty-three years old, v 
pen, ink, or paper, “ in poverty, total idleness, and tin 
“ of literature.” Yet great as was the poverty, and g’ 
tidings, a shade passed over Johnson’s face. After 
pause, “ he asked if it was seriously intended.” Undou 
His majesty, to reward literary merit, and with no 

“ white aprons . . . and the good-natured dutcliess acQ[uiesced in his censr 
I cannot help adding one more passage of very unconscious and most 
self-revelation. “ The husiness of love somewhat resembles the business c 
“ no matter for qualifications, he that mahes vigorous pretensions to 
“ surest of success. Nature had by no means favoured Mr. Nash foi 
“ Gargon; his person was clumsy, too large, and awkward, and his featm 
“ strong, and peculiarly iiTegular; yet, even with these disadvantages, 
“ love, became an universal admirer, and was univei’sally admired. 


)ugli tlie premier liis pleasure to gi’ant to Samuel 
Qson three hmidred poimds a year. “ He fell into a 
rofound meditation, and lus own definition of a pensioner 
leiuTed to him.’’ He was told that “ he, at least, did not 
me within the definition but it was not till after dinner 
i Mui’phy at the a\Iitre on the following day, that he 
sented to wait on Bute and accept the proffered bounty. * 
be pensioned uith the fraudulent and contemptible 
bbeare, so lately pilloried for a Jacobite libel on the Ee- 
ition of ’S8 ; to find himself in the same Bute-hst with a 
tch comt-architect, with a Scotch comd-painter, with the 
mous David iMallet, and with Johnny Home, must have 
’ed Sam Johnson's pride a little; and when, in a few 
e months, as author of another Enr/Ush Dictionarij, old 
ridan the actor received two hmidred a year (because his 
itre had suffered in the Dublin riots, pleaded Wedder- 
Lie ; because he had gone to Edinbm’gh to teach Bute's 
ud to talk English, said Wilkes), it had become very 
n to him that Lord Bute knew nothing of literatmre. 

, he had compromised no independence in the course he 
c, and might afford to laugh at the outcry which followed, 
wish my pension were twice as large, sir,” he said after- 
ds at Davies’s, “ that they might make twice as much 
oise.”i 

kit Davies was now grown into so much importance, and 
shop was a place so often memorable for the persons 
) met there, that more must be said of both in a new 
pter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


INTRODUCTIONS AT TOM DAVIES’S. 

1762. 

1762. Thomas Davies, ex-performer of Drury Lane, and m 
ASt. 34. lislier and bookseller of Eiissell- street, Covent GaivL 
now (with Ms “very pretty wife ”) left tbe stage and 
wholly to bookselling, wbicli be bad recently, and 
second time, attempted to combine witli acting. Tbe 1 
put a final extinguisber on bis theatrical existence.* IT 
afterwards mouthed a sentence m one of tbe kin^ 
heavy parts be was m tbe habit of playing, that Cbi 
image of cur and bone did not confuse the sentence 
followed; bis eye never feU. upon any prominent 
in tbe front row of tbe pit, that be did not trei 
fancy it tbe brawny person of Cburcbill. What be tl 
in self-possession, Garrick meanwhile lost in tempi 
matters came to a breach, in wliicb Johnson, being a 
to, took part against Garrick, as be was seldom dis: 
to do. Pretty Mrs. Davies may have helped bis inc 
here ; for when seized with bis old moody abstractioi 


* The rev. Mr. Granger mentions the most interesting fact in it. ' 
he acted at the-theatre in the Havmarket. where he was the first n 


wliat it might, the pompous little bihhopole never after- 
wards lost favour; and it became as natural for men 
interested in Johnson, or those who clustered round him, 
to repail’ to Davies's the bookseller in Eussell-street, as for 
those who wanted to hear of George Selwjn, Lord March, 
or Lord Carlisle, to call at Betkv’s the fruiterer in 
St. James’s-street. 

A frequent visitor was Goldsmith ; his thick, short, clumsy 
figm’e, and his awkward though genial manners, oddly con- 
trasting with Mr. Percy’s, precise, reserved, and stately. The 
liigh-bred and com*tty Beauclerc might deign to saunter in. 
Often would be seen there, the broad fat face of Foote, with 
vicked humour flaslung from the eye ; and sometimes the 
mild long face of Bennet Langton, filled with humanity and 
gentleness. There had Goldsmith met a rarer visitor, the 
bland and gracious Eeynolds, soon after his first introduction 
to him, a few months back, in Johnson’s chambers ; and there 
would even Warburton drive on some proud business of 
his own, in his equipage “ besprinkled with mitres,” after 
calling on Garrick in Southampton-street. For Garrick 
himself, it was perhaps the only place of meeting he cared to 
avoid, in that neighbom’hood which had so profited and been 
gladdened by his genius ; in which liis name was oftener 
resounded than that of any other human being ; and tlmough- 
out which, we are told, there was a fondness for him, that, as 
his sprightly figure passed along, “ darted electrically from 
“ shoi3 to sho2D.” What the great actor said some years later, 
indeed, he aheady seems to have fancied : that “ he believed 



o 


quite a patron of the players f affected the insides as 
outsides of hooks ; became a critic, pronounced upon 
and actors,! and discussed themes of scholarship ; ini 
upon everyone his experiences of the Edinburgh ui 
sity, wliich he attended as a youth ; and when G 
Steevens called one day to buy the Oxford Homer, ' 
he had seen tossing about upon his shelves, was to 
the modest bookseller that he had hut one, and kept 
his own reading.! 

Poor Goldsmith’s pretensions, as yet, were small i 
scale of such conceit ; he being hut the best of the 
writers, not the less bound on that account to unrey 
drudgery, somewhat awkward in his manners, and la\ 
at for a carelesss implicity. Such was the character h 

* Beanclerc, on being told by Boswell that Davies bad clapped Moody tb( 
on tbe back to encourage bim, remarked that “be could not conceive a mori 
“ bating situation than to be ciapped on tbe back by Tom Davies.” Life, 

t Pray, when you see Davies, tbe bookseiier,” writes Garrick to Coimi 
Batb (Aprii 12, 1766), “assure bim that I bear bim not tbe least malice 
“be is told I do, for having mentioned tbe vulgarisms in TJie Cla'i 
“ Marriage; and, that I may convince bim tliat all is well between us, 1 
“ know that I was well assured that be wrote bis criticism before be bad s 
“play. Quodd-^deimL Memoirs of the Oolmaiis, i. 181. 

t Steevens to Garrick, Correspondence, i. 608. In another letter (i. 
Steevens protests to Garrick that Tom continues “to tbe full as inucb a 
“bis own shop as ever be was on your stage. When be was on the] 
‘ ‘ leaving tbe theatre he most certainly stole some copper diadem from a si 
“ put it in his pocket. He has worn it ever since.” So too Johnson, in a 
well worth quoting, when Boswell mentioned to bim the fact of Davies 
protested he could not sleep for thinking of a certain sad affair : “ ‘ A 

“ ‘ sleeping, sir, Tom Davies is a very gi'eat man ; Tom has boon upon tb 
“ ‘ and knows bow to do those things ; I have not been upon the stage, anc 
“ ‘ do those things.’ Bosweh : ‘I have often blamed myself, sir, for not 
“ ‘ for others as sensibly as many say they do.’ Johnson : ‘Sir, don’t be di 


in later life. Only • Jolinsou saw into that life as yet, or could 
measure what tlie past had been to him ; and few so well as 
Goldsmith had reason to know the great heart which heat so 
gently under those harsh manners. The Mendship of 
Johnson was his first relish of fame ; he rei)aid it Avith 
affection and deference of no ordinary kuid; and so com- 
monly were they seen together, now that Johnson’s change of 
fortune brought him more into the world, that when a puppet- 
caricatui’e of the Idler was threatened this summer by the 
Hajunarket Aristophanes, the Citizen of the ^Yorld was to he 
a 2)uppet too. “ 'Ydiat is the common price of an oak stick, 
“ sii' ? ” asked Johnson, when he bear’d of it. “ Sixpence,” 
answered Davies. “ Y^Tiy then, sir’, give me leave to send your 
“ servant to pm’chase me a shilling one. I’ll have a double 
“ quantity ; for I am told Foote means to take me off, 
“ as he calls it, and I am determined the fellow shall not do 
“ it with impunity.”* The OvatoTS came out without the 

* JBoswdl, T. 232, 3. Johnson’s offence to Foote was reported from Garrick’s 
dinner- table, at which, on the occasion of a Christmas party (1760) "svith Burke, the 
tV.'irtons, Murphy, and othei’s, after hearing that somebody in Dublin bad thought it 
‘ ‘ worth while ” to horsewhip the modem Aristophanes, he had said he was glad 
“ the man was rising in the world.” Foote in return gave out that he would in a 
short time produce the Caliban of literature on the stage. Being informed of this 
design, Johnson sent w'ord to Foote, that, the theatre being intended for the refor- 
mation of vice, he would go from the boxes on the stage, and correct him before the 
audience. “ Foote abandoned the design. No ill-will ensued. Johnson used to 
“ say that for broad-faced mirth, Foote had not his ec[ual.” See an article in the 
Monthly Review (Ixxvi. 374), one of a series admirably written, I suspect by 
Murphy. Since I threw out this suggestion, I have found several passages from 
these reviews reproduced in Murphy’s Essay on J ohnson, and among them the 
notice of the Christmas-day dinner at Garrick’s (55). Let me not here omit what 
Johnson so admirably said of Foote, in talking of him to Boswell a few years later. 
Boswell. “ Foote has a great deal of humour.” JonNSOH. “Yes, sir.” Boswell. 


l^rosecution o± me liDeuer; oy iDiratmg me noei ana se 
it most extensively ; wliile tlie satirist had the more dc 
ful consolation of rehecting, three years later, that 
“ taking off ” of Faiillmer’s one leg* would have been r 
more perfect, could he have waited till the surgeon had t 
off his own. It was the first dramatic piece, I may ad 
which actors were stationed among the audience, and s 
from the pubhc boxes. 

It had been suggested by a debating society callec 
Eobin Hood, somewhat famous in those days, which us( 
meet near Temple-bar ; with which the connection of Bu 
earhest eloquence may serve to keep it famous still, 
it had numbered among its members that eager Te 
student, whose public life was now at last beginning 
under-secretary Hamilton in Dublin; and to which ( 
smith was introduced by Samuel Derrick, his acquam 
and countryman.t Struck by the eloquence and imp 
aspect of the president, who sat in a large gilt cha: 
thought nature had meant him for a lord chancellor. ‘ 

“it is farce, ■wliich. exMbits individuals.’’ Boswell. “Did not lie tl 
“ exhibiting you, sir ?” Johnson. “ Sir, fear restrained Mm ; lie knew 1 
‘ ‘ have broken his bones. I would have saved Mm the trouble of cutting of 
“ I would not have left him a leg to cut off.” Bosiudl, iii. 95, 6. No man, 
same time, was less sore than J ohnson at mere ordinary personal abuse, C 
one reporting to him that Gilbert Cooper had invented for Mm the name, 
Foote applies to him above, of the Caliban of literature, he merely smi 
said, “WeU, then, I must dub him the Punchinello.” Ih. iii. 143, 4. 

* See Boswell, iii. 181, 2. 

+ Derrick had strange experiences to relate, by wMch doubtless Go 
profited. “Sir,” said Johnson to Boswell, “I honour Derrick for Ms prei 
“mind. One night, when Floyd, another poor author, was wandering al 
“ streets iu the night, he found Deirick fast asleep upon a bulk : upc 


occasion, and obliged to sit down in confusion f but till 
lick went away to succeed Beau Nasb at Batb, be 
IS to have continued bis visits, and even s^joken occa- 
ally; for be figru’es in a flattering account of tbe 
ibers pubbsbed at about t i n s time, as “ a good orator 
d candid disputant, with a clear bead and an bonest heart, 
ougb coming but seldom to tbe society.” Tbe bonest 
t was worn upon bis sleeve, whatever bis society might 
He could not even visit tbe three Cberokees, whom all 
vorld were at this time visiting, without leaving tbe savage 
fs a trace of it. He gave them some trifle ” they did 
look for ; and so did tbe gift, or tbe manner of it, 


‘The great room of the society EO\y mentioned,” says Doctor Kippis, at the 
of his memoir of Mr. Gilbert Cooper, and referring to the Society of Ai-ts, 
s for several years the place where many persons chose to try, or to disijlay, 
sir oratorical abilities. Doctor Goldsmith, I remember, made an attemijt at a 
leeh, but was obliged to sit down in confusion, I once heard Doctor Johnson 
lak there, upon a subject relating to mechanics, with a propriety, perspicuity, 
1 energy which excited general admiration.” Mioi/. Brit, (new edit.) iv. 266. 
ast this, how'ever, in so far as Johnson is concerned, we have to set off the express 
ery interesting statement in Boswell’s Life, iii. 157-8. “ I remember it was ob- 
Ted by Mr. Flood, that Johnson, having been long used to sententious brevity, 
i the short flights of conversation, might have failed in that continued and ex- 
nded kind of argument which is requisite in stating complicated matters in imblic 
eaking ; and, as a proof of this, he mentioned the sujiposed speeches in parliament 
itten by him for the magazine, none of which, in his opinion, were at all like 
d debates. The opinion of one w'ho was himself so eminent an orator, must 
allowed to have great weight. It was confirmed by Sir Wniiam Scott [Lord 
3well], who mentioned, that Johnson had told him that he had several times 
ed to speak in the Society of Arts and Sciences, but had found he could not 
b on. From Mr. "WOliam Gerard H amil ton I have heard, that Johnson, when 
serving to him that it was prudent for a man who had not been accustomed to 
eak in public to begin his speech in as simple a manner as possible, 
knowledged that he rose in that society to deliver a speech which he had 
epared ; ‘but,’ said he, ‘aU my flowers of oratory forsook me.’ ” 


greeted him in the street, tire extent and fervour of their 
gratitude * 

N ot always such ready recipients, however, did Goldsmith 
find the objects of his always ready kindness. One of the mem- 
bers of this Eohin Hood was Peter Annet, a man, who, though 
ingenious and deserving in other respects, became unhappily 
notorious by a kind of fanatic crusade against the Bible, for 
which (publishing weekly papers agaiust the Book of 
Genesis) he stood twice this year in the pillory, and was now 
undergoing imprisonment in the King’s Bepch. To Annet’s 
rooms in St. George^s-fields we trace Goldsmith. Pie had 
brought Newbery with him to conclude the purchase of a 
child’s book on grammar by the prisoner, hopiug so to 
rehevehis distress; but, on the prudent bookseller objecting 
to a publication of the author’s name, Annet accused him of 
cowardice, rejected his assistance with contempt, and in a 
furious rage bade him and his introducer good evening. Yet 
the amount of Newbery’s intended assistance was so liberal 
as to have startled both Goldsmith and Annet, no less a sum 
than ten guineas being offered for the child’s grammar,! 
though for the “ completion of a history of England ” he had 


* “We have a very wrong idea of savage finery, and are apt to suppose that like 
“ the beasts of the forest, they rise, and are dressed with a shake ; but the reverse 
“ is time : for no birth-night beauty takes more time or pains in the adorning her 
“ person than they. I remember, when the Cherokee kings were over here, that I 
“ have waited for three hours during the time they were di’essing. . . they had their 
“ boxes of oil and ochre, their fat and their perfumes.” Animated Nature, i. 420. 

f It was the magnificence of the offer which brought about the catastrophe, such 
a fervour of gratitude being excited in Annet that he suddenly protested he would 
add a dedication and append his name, and Newbery should have the benefit of 
both. I derive the anecdote from Cooke, who says it was one of those stories which 



just given Cjroldsmitli Inmseli only two guineas.* Wliicli 
latter munificent payment was exactly contemporaneous vitli 
the completion of another kind of history, on more expensive 
terms, by paymaster Hemy Fox ; from whom twenty-five 
thousand pounds had gone in one morning, at tlie formal 
rate of ^200 a vote, to patriotic voters for the Peace. 

There is reason to believe (from another of the book- 
seller’s memoranda) that the two guineas was for “ seventy- 
nine leaves” of addition to a school-history, comprismgthe 
reign of George the Second, and paid at the rate of eight 
shillings a sheet. This pajunent, with what has before been 
mentioned, and an addition of five guineas for the assignment 
and republication of the Chinese Letters (to which Newbery, 
as we have seen, appears to have assented reluctantly, and 
only because Goldsmith would else have printed them on his 
own account), are all the x^i'ofits of his drudgery which can 
be traced to him in the present year. He needed to have a 
cheerful disposition to bear him through; norwas nature chary 


portion of the dialogue in ■which, as Goldsmith repeated it, the contrast of Newhery’s 
slo'w gravity, ‘with Annet’s impatience, rising at last into fury, had a most amusing 
effect. “But, Mr. Anet,” says Newbery, in his grave manner, “-would putting 
‘ ‘ your name to it, do you think, increase the value of your book ? ” Anet. 
“Why not, sir ? ” Newb. “ Consider a bit, Mr. Anet.” Anet. “Well, sir, I do : 
“what then ?” Newb. “Why, then, sir, you must recollect that you have been 
pilloried, and that can be no recommendation to any man’s book.” Anet. “I 
“ grant I have been pilloried, but I am not the first man that has had this 
‘ ‘ accident ; besides, sir, the public very often support a man the more for those 
“ 'unavoidable misfort'unes.” Newb. “ VhcLvoiddble, Mr. Anet! Why, sir, you 
“brought it on yourself by -writing against the established religion of your 
‘ ‘ country j and let me tell you, Mr. Anet, a man who is supposed to have 
‘ ‘ foi'feited his ears on such an accoun-t, stands but a poor candidate for public 
“favour.” Anet. “Well, well, Mr. Newbery, it does not signify talldng ; you 
“ either suffer me to put my name to it, or by G — ! you publish no book of 
<< •.v.i’no ” Anri on in n. nnit.p nn Avnootod fi.at.'istro-Dho of flaminc -WTath the -visitors 


pension, with the scheme we have seen him throw out hints 
of in his review of Van Egmont’s Asia ;* and nothing is more 
probable than that the notion might have revived with him, 
on hearmg Johnson’s remark to Langton in connection with 
his pension. “ Had this happened twent3^ years ago, I 
“ should have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabic, as 
“ Pocock did.” But what with Samuel Johnson might he 
a noble ambition, with httle Goldy was but theme for a 
jest; and nothing so raised the laugh against him, a few 
years later, as Johnson’s notice of the old favourite project 
he was still at that time clinging to, that some time or other, 
“ when Ihs chcumstances should be easier,” he would like to 
go to Aleppo, and bring home such arts peculiar to the East 
as he might be able to find there. “ Of all men Goldsmith is 
“ the most unfit to go out upon such an inquiry ; for he is 
“ utterly ignorant of such arts as we abeady possess, and 
“ consequently could not know what would be accessories 

to oim present stock of mechanical knowledge. Sir, he 
“ would bring home a grinding barrow, which you see m 
“ every street in London, and think that he had furnished 
“ a wonderful improvement.” + 

But brighter than these visionary fancies were shining for 

* See ante, 186. The same subject is pursued iu Letter cviii of the Citizen of the 
World. ‘ ‘ To Lord Bute Goldsmith made an application to be allowed a salary to enable 
“ him to execute his favourite plan. . but poor Goldsmith, who had not then 
“ published his Traveller, or distinguished his name by any popular display of 
“ genius, being obscure and unfriended, was not successful. His petition or 
“ memorial was unnoticed and neglected.” Terey Memoir, 65. 

+ Yet there is a passage in the Letter above named which shows that Goldsmith 
took no mean view of the objects to be aimed at in such an enterprise, and felt 


lum now. ihere is little doubt, from allusions wbicb would 
most natm’aUy have arisen at the close of the present j^ear, 
that, in moments snatched from his thankless and ill-rewarded 
toU for Newhery, he was at last secretly indulging in a lahom*, 
which, whatever its effect might be upon his fortunes, was 
its own thanks and its own reward. He had begun the 
Vica?- of Wakefield. Without encouragement or favour in 
its progress, and vdth little hope of welcome at the close of 
it ; earning meanwhile, apart from it, his bread for the day 
by a full day’s labour at the desk ; — it is his “ shame in 
“ crowds, his solitary pride ” to seize and give shape to its 
fancies of happiness and home, before they pass for ever. 
Most affectmg, yet also most cheeriug ! AVith everjffhing 
before liim in his hard life that the poet has placed at the 
Gates of Hell,* he is content, for himself, to undergo the 
chances of them all, that for others he may open the neigh- 
bouring Elysian Gate. Nor could the effort fail to bring 
strength of its own, and self-sustained resoiu’ce. In all else 
he might be weak and helpless, dependant on others’ judg- 
ment and doubtful of his own; but, there, it was not so. 
He took his own comrse in that. It was not for Mr. Newhery 
he was writing then. Even the poetical fragments which 

“ ttat great and hardy genius ! He it is who allows of secrets yet unknown; 
“ who, undaunted hy the seeming difiSculties that oppose, prompts human 
‘ ‘ curiosity to examine every part of nature, and even exhorts man to try whether 
“ he cannot subject the tempest, the thunder, and even earthquakes to human 
“ control. 0, did a man of his daring spirit, of his genius, penetration, and 
‘ ‘ learning, travel to those countries which have been visited only by the super- 
“ stitious and the mercenary, what might not mankind expect ! . . what a variety 
“ of knowledge and useful improvement would he not bring back in exchange ! ” 
Cii. of the Letter cviii. 
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mlk. They are not to tell for so manyioitiful items in tlie drudgery 
for existence. They are to “ catch the heart, and strike for 
“ honest fame.” 

He thought poorly, with exceptions abeady named in this 
narrative, of the poetry of the day. He regarded Churchill’s 
astonishing success as a mere proof of the rage of faction ; 
and did not hesitate to call his satires lampoons, and his 
force tm’hulence. Fawkes and Woty were now compiling 
their Poetical Calendar, and through Johnson, who con- 
tributed, they asked if he would contribute ; hut he declined. 
Between himself and Fawkes, who was rector of a small 
Kentish village he had occasionally visited, civilities had 
passed ; hut he shrunk from the poetical school of Fawkes 
and Woty, and did not hesitate to say so. Fie dined at the 
close of the year at Davies’s, in company with Robert 
Dodsley, where the matter came into discussion. “ This is 
“ not a poetical age,” said Goldsmith ; “ there is no poetry 
“ j)i’oduced in it.” “ Nay,” returned Dodsley, “ have you 
seen my Collection. You may not he able to find palaces 
“ in it, like Dryden’s Ode, hut you have villages composed 
“ of very pretty houses, such as the Sylcen.” Johnson was 
not present ; hut when the conversation was afterwards 
reported to him by Boswell, he remarked that Dodsley had 
said the same thing as Goldsmith, only in a softer manner.* 
Another guest, besides Dodsley, was present at Davies’s 

* Life, vi. 156-7. Yet Dodsley was quite riglit in Ms praise of the Spleen, 
wliicli was especially liked hy Gray, as it has been by all men of taste. “The 
“ Splee^i, a poem in Dodsley’s Collection, by Mr. Green of the Custom House, 


was 


i Scottish judge and respectahle old whig laird, urged to 
3r the law hut eager to bestow himself on the army, had 
le up at the end of the year from Edinbm’gh to see 
nson and the London wits, and not a httle anxious that 
nson and the London wits should see him. Attending 
ii'idan’s summer lectures in the northern city, he had 
rd wonderful things from the lecturer about the solemn 
. ponderous lexicographer ; what he said, and what he did, 

. how he would talk over his port wine and his tea until 
36 or four o’clock in the morning. It was in the nature 
Lhis new admuer that port mne and late hom's should 
)w a brighter halo over any object of his admiration ; 

. it was with desperate resolve to accomphsh an introduc- 
L which he had tried and failed in two years before, that 
vas now again hi London. But he had again been baffled, 
nson’s sneer at Sheridan’s pension having brought cool- 
s between the old friends,* that way there was no access ; 
. though Davies had arranged this dinner with the hope 


on to Nicholls, and which is interesting to me for its mention of J ohnson, Gray 
pleasantly criticised Dodsley's hook on its first appearance (the letter is 
ted, but was written at the close of 1751). Here he says that he had always 
ght Tickell’s Colin and Lucy the prettiest ballad in the world (one of the 
riest it surely is, notwithstanding Southey’s depreciation of it) ; he then says 
reen, after praising his “profusion of wit,” that reading would have formed 
udgment and harmonised his verse, for even his wood-notes often break out 
strains of real poetry and music ; and afterwards he continues, “ The ScJiOol- 
istress is excellent in its kind, and masterly ; and (I am son-y to differ from 
u, but) London is to me one of those few imitations that have all the ease 
d all the spirit of an original. The same man’s verses on the Opening of 
mick’s Theatre are far from bad.” Woi’Tcs, iii., 89-90. A pity that Johnson 
not known of this letter ; it might have mitigated his strange and unaccount- 
dislike of the writer. His criticism of the CbScciiora which thus elicited Gray’s 


other matters to attend to. James Boswell was not yet to see 
Samuel Jolmson. He saw only Oliver Goldsmith, and was 
doubtless much disappointed. 

Perhaps the feeling was mutual, if Oliver gave a thought 
to this new acquaintance ; and strange enough the dinner 
must have been. As Goldsmith discussed poetry with 
Dodsley, Davies, mouthing his words and rolling his head at 
BosweU, delighted that eager and social gentleman with 
imitations of Johnson; while, as the bottle emptied itself 
more freely, sudden loquacity, conceited coxcombry, and 
officious airs of consequence, came as freely pouring forth 
from the youtliful Scot. He had to tell them all he had seen 
ill London, and all that had seen him. How Willces had 
said “ how d’ye do ” to him, and Churchill had shaken hands 
with him, Scotchman though he was ; how he had been to 
the Bedford to see that comical fellow Foote, and heard buri 
dashing away at everybody and everything (“ Have you had 
“ good success in Dubhn, Mr. Foote ? ” “ Poh ! damn ’em ! 
“ There was not a shilling in the country, except what the 
“ Duke of Bedford, and I, and Mr. Eigby have brought 
“ away ” *) ; how he had seen Garrick in the new farce of 
the Farmer’s Return, and gone and peeped over Hogarth’s 
shoulder as he sketched little David in the Farmer ; and 
how, above all, he had on another night attracted general 
attention and given prodigious entertainment in the Drury 
Lane pit, by extempore imitations of the lowing of a cow. 
“ The universal cry of the galleries,” said he, gravely 
describiug the incident some few years afterwards, “ was. 


gave sensible advice. “ My dear sir,” said Doctor Blair, 
earnestly, “ I would confine myself to tbe cow ! ” or, as 
Walter Scott teUs tbe anecdote in purer vernacular, “ Stick 
“ to tbe cow, mon.” * Nor was tbe advice lost altogetber ; for 
Boswell stuck afterwards to bis cow, in other words to wbat 
be could best acbieve, pretty closely ; tbougb Goldsmith, 
among others, bad no small reason to regret, that be should 
also, doing tbe cow so well, stiU “ with very inferior effect ” 
attempt imitations of other animals. 

But little does Goldsmith or any other man suspect as yet, 
that within this wine-bibbing tavern babbler, this meddling, 
conceited, inquisitive, loquacious bon-bunter, this bloated 
and vain young Scot, lie qualities of reverence, real msigbt, 
quick observation, and marvellous memory, which, strangely 
assorted as they are with those other meaner habits, and 
parasitical, self-complacent absurdities, wiU one day connect 
his name eternally with the men of genius of his time, and 
enable him to influence posterity in its judgments on them. 
They seem to have met occasionally before Boswell returned 
to Edinburgh ; but only two of Goldsmith’s answers to the 
other’s perpetual and restless questionings remain to indicate 
the nature of their mtercourse. There lived at this time 
with Johnson, a strange, sHent, grotesque companion, whom 
he had supported for many years, and continued to keep 
with him till death ; and Boswell could not possibly conceive 

* Bostvcll, Life, V. 148,9, and note. The story was incautiously told to 
Johnson ; and afterwards, on Boswell’s talking, as he himself tells us, “too 
‘ ‘ confidently upon some point, which I now forget, he did not spare me. ‘ Nay, 
“ ‘ sir,’ said he, ‘if you cannot talk better as d man, I’d have you bellow like a 



me ciaim oi mat msignmcani jctooert juevett couici oe, 
on tlie great object of liis own veneration. “ He is poor and 
“ bonest,” was Goldsmith’s answer, “ which is recommencla- 
“ tion enough for Johnson.”* Discoveiy of another object of 
the great man’s charity, however, seemed difficult to be 
reconciled with this ; for here was a man of whom Mr. James 
Boswell had heard a very bad and shameful character, f and, 
in almost the same breath, that Johnson had been kind to 
him also. “ He is now become miserable,” was Goldsmith’s 
quiet explanation, “ and that ensures the protection of 
Jolmson.”! 

* ii. 194. See notices of Hm in Boswell, Life, i. 289-90 ; ii. 138-9 ; vii. 45 ; 
viii, 121, &c. Johnson’s letters on the death of his thii'ty years’ companion arc 
most affecting. “He was not unprepared, for lie was very r/oocl to the poor. 
“ How much soever I valued liim, I now wish I had valued him more.” Boswell 
describes him as an obscure practiser of physic amongst the lower people, his 
fees being sometimes such provisions as his patients could afford him ; and his 
popularity in this was so great, that “his walk was from Houndsditch to 
“Marylebone.” He began life as a waiter in a coffee-house in Paris frequented by 
medical men, whose attention he attracted, and thus qualified himself ultimately. 
George Steevens, who relates this, describes also the other great event of his life. 
'Wlien past middle life, he manied a woman of the town, who had persuaded him 
(notwithstanding their place of congress was a small coal-shed in Fetter Lane) that 
she was nearly related to a man of fortune, but was kept by him out of large pos- 
sessions. Johnson used to say, that, compared with the maiwels of this transaction, 
the stories of the Arabian Nights were familiar occiuTence.s. He had not been 
married four months before a writ was taken out against him, for debts contracted 
by his wife. Afterwards she ran away from him, and was tried for picking pockets 
at the Old Bailey. She pleaded her own cause, and was acquitted ; a separation 
took place ; and Johnson then took Levett home, where he continued till his death. 
His name will always be remembered in connection with Johnson’s noble verse : 

“ In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 

“ His useful care was ever nigh, 

“ Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan, 

“ And lonely Want retir’d to die.” 

t It has been supposed that this was the wretched Bickerstaff, but it was not 
till ten vears later that hift shame carne nnon him. 


CHAPTER VIL 


HOGARTH AND REYNOLDS. 

1762 — 1763 . 

ewbery’s accomit-books and memoranda cany us, at the 
e of 1763, to a coimtry lodging in Islington, kept by 
lut and elderly lady named Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming, and 
ibited by OKver Goldsmith. He is said to have moved 
i to be near Newbery, who had chambers at the time 
:!anonbmy-house or tower ; and that the publisher had 
:ed out the lodgings for him, may be inferred from the fact 
Mrs. Fleming was a friend of Mr. Newbery’s, and, when 
afterwards held the lease of Canonbiny-house, seems 
ave rented or occupied part of it. But Goldsmith had 
itless also a stronger inducement in thus escaping, for 
iS together, from the crowded noise of Wine Office Court 
ire he retained a lodging for town uses), to comparative 
t and healthy air. There were still green fields and 
s in Islinerton. Glimnses were discernible vet, even of 


1762 . 
M. 34 . 


nearly double that amount), and, when the state of their 
accounts permitted it, to be paid each quarter by Mr. Newbery ; 
the pubhsher taking credit for these payments in his Kterary 
settlements with Goldsmith. The first quarterly payment 
had become due on the 24th of March 1763; and on that 
day the landlady’s claim of ^612 10s. made up to ^14 by 
1765 , “ incidental expenses,” was discharged by Newbery. It 

EtTs. stands as one item in an account of his cash advances for 
the first nine months of 1763, which characteristically 
exhibits the relations of bookwriter and bookseller. Mrs. 
Fleming’s bills recur at their stated intervals ; and on the 8th 
of September, there is a payment of dG 15 to WiUiam Filby the 
tailor. The highest advance in money is one (which is not re- 
peated) of three guineas ; the rest vary, with intervals of a week 
or so between each, from two guineas to one guinea and half a 
guinea. The whole amount, from January to October 1763, is 
httle more than ^96 ; upwards of £60 of which Goldsmith had 
meanwhile satisfied by “ copies of different kinds,” when on 
settlement day he gave his note for the balance.* 

"What these “ copies ” in every case were, it is not so easy 


* “ Doctor Goldsmith Dr. to John Newbery. 

1761. Oct, 14. 1 set of the 7<C«- . . .£060 

1762. Not. 9. To cash 10 10 0 

Dec. 22. To ditto . , . . 3 3 0 

29. To ditto 110 

1763. Jan. 22. To ditto . . . . 110 

25. To ditto . , . . . 110 

Feb. 14. To ditto . . . . 110 

March 11. To ditto 2 2 0 


Carried forward 


£20 4 0 


was meant to be a bumorous recommendation of female 
ament entitled Description of Millenium Hall, as well 
making additions to four juvenile volumes of Wonders 
hire and Art ; and be bad yet more to do nitb another 
tbe System of Natural History by Dr. Brookes (tbe 
V of tbe Gazetteer), wbicb be tborougbly revised, and to 
be not only contributed a graceful preface, but several 


Brought 

forward 

£20 4 

0 

March 12. 

To ditto .... 

1 1 

0 

24. 

To cash paid Mrs. Fleming . . 

14 0 

0 

30. 

To cash .... 

0 10 

6 

May 4. 

To ditto . . ... 

2 2 

0 

21. 

To ditto .... 

3 3 

0 

June 3. 

To cash paid Mrs, Fleming . . 

14 11 

0 

25. 

To cash .... 

2 2 

0 

July 1. 

To ditto ..... 

2 2 

0 

20. 

To ditto .... 

14 14 

0 

Sept. 2. 

To ditto 

1 1 

0 

8. 

To cash paid your di'aft to "Wm. ' 

15 2 

0 


Filby , , . . 

10. 

To cash , . . • . 

0 10 

6 

19. 

To ditto .... 

1 1 

0 

24. 

To ditto . . . • . 

2 2 

0 

Oct. 8. 

To ditto .... 

2 2 

0 

10. 

To cash paid your bill to Mrs. I 

14 13 

6 


Fleming . ... i 



£111 1 6 


By copies of different kinds . . 63 0 0 

£48 1 6 

Oct. 11. By note of hand sent and delivered 
np tke voucBers.” 

jmissory note was given by Goldsmitb for the balance. Newbery MSS. 

. 459-60. 

fov. 25, 1762. Lent Dr. Goldsmith. Martin’s Philosophy, 3 vols 8vo; 
atroduciixm ; Macquart's Chemistry, 3 vols, French ; Encyclopcedia, 8 vols 
rencb ; Chinese Letters, French ; Persian, ditto ; Pemberton’s Views of 
s Philosophy ; Hale's Vegetable Statics, 2 vols 8vo ; Fergusc/rC s Astronomy, 
uffon’s Natural History, 9 vols 4to ; The Origin of Laws, Arts, and 
Q Q-rm ” "NTci'ttr'hlsrV TVTRS T^TrfW. 1. 4-1 5. 


guineas in full,” but it was increased to nearly thirty. He 
had also some share in the Martial Review or General 
History of the late War, the profits of which Newhery had 
set apaii; for his luckless son-in-law, Kit Smart. In a 
memorandum furnished by himself to the publisher, he claims 
three guineas for Preface to Universal History (a rival to tlie 
existing publication of that name, set on foot by Newbery 
and edited by Guthrie) ; two guineas for Preface to Rhetoric, 
and one for Preface to Chronicle, neither of these last now 
traceable ; thi’ee guineas for Critical and Monthly, presumed 
to be contributions to Newbery’s magazines ; and twenty-one 
pounds on account of a History of England. A subsequent 
receipt acknowledges another twenty-one pounds “ which with 
“ what I received before, is in full for the copy of the History 
“ of England in a series of Letters, two volumes in 13mo.” 

This latter book, which was not published till the following 
year, claims a word of description. Such of the labours of 
1763 as had yet seen the light, were not of a land to attract 
much notice. “ Whenever I write anything,” said Goldsmith, 
“ I thiuk the public make a point to know nothing about 
“ it.” t So, remembering what Pope had said of the lucky 
lines that had a lord to own them, the present book was 
issued, doubtless with Newbery’s glad concurrence, as a 
History of England in a series of Letters from a Nohleman 
to his Son. It had a great success in that character ; passed 

* Newljery MSS. Pnor, i. 468, 473-4, 477, 479, and 498. The subjoined is 
from a copy in Goldsmith’s own handwriting ; “ Brookes’ History, IIZ 11s ; Pre- 
“ face to Universal History, Zl 3s ; Preface to Rhetoric, 2Z 2s ; Preface to Chronicle, 
“ IZ Is; History of England, 21Z; The Life of Christ, lOZ 10s ; The Life [Lives] 


Chap. VH.] 


IIOGAETH AND REYNOLDS. 


tlirougli many editions ; and was afterwards translated into 
French, by the wife of Brissot, with notes by the revolutionary 
leader himself. The nobleman was supposed to be Lord 
Chesterfield, so refined was the style ; Lord Orrery had also 
the credit of it ; but the persuasion at last became general 
that tlie author was Lord Lyttelton,* and the name of that 
grave good lord t is occasionally still seen afi6.xed to it on the 
bookstalls. The mistake was never formally corrected : itbemg 
the bookseller’s interest to continue it, and not less the author’s 
as well, when in his own name he subsequently went over the 
same ground. But it was not concealed tiom his friends ; 
copies of the second edition of the book were sent with his 
autograph to both Percy and Johnson ; and his friend Cooke 
tells us, not only that he had reaUy written it in his lodgings 
at Islington, but how and in what way he did so. In the 
morning, says this authority, he would study, in Rapin, Carte, 
Kennett’s Complete History, and the recent volumes of Hume, 
as much of what related to the period on which he was engaged 

* As late as 1793, it became matter of discussion in the Gmtlaman's Magazine 
(Ixiii. 799, &c) -wMch of these three noblemen had -wiltten the letters ; whereupon 
a better informed correspondent told Mr. Urban the real name of the writer, and 
added ; “Goldsmith was much gratified to find the assumed character so well 
“ sustained, as to pass upon the world for real ; and was often diverted with the 
‘ ‘ contending opinions of such as ascribed it to one or other of the above noblemen. 
“ This information comes from one who had a copy given him by the real author 
“ when it first came from the press, and who had often laughed with him at the 
“ success of his fiction.” Gent. Mag. Ixiii. 1189. 

f It may have been in consequence of its success in this instance, that the reck- 
less author of Dr. Syntax, Combe, placed the name of the second or “wicked” 
lord to his wonderfully clever collection of letters. In the course of a recent 
attemnt in the Quarterly Review (xo. 91-163) to identify this second lord with 


walked out with a companion, certain of his mends at this 
time being in the habit of constantly calling upon him; 
and if, on returning to dinner, his friend returned with him, 
he spent the evening convivially, but without much drinking 
(“ which he was never in the habit of”); finally taldng up 
with him to his becl-room the books and papers prepared in 
the morning, and tliere wiitiug the chapter, or the best jiart 
of it, before he went to rest. This latter exercise cost him 
very httle trouble, he said ; for, having all his materials ready, 
he wrote it with as much facility as a common letter.* 

One may clearly trace these very moderate “ convivialities,” 
I think, in occasional entries of Mrs. Fleming’s incidental 
expenses. The good lady was not loath to be generous 
at times, but is careful to give herself the full credit of it ; 
and a not infrequent item in her bill is “ a gentlemans dinner, 
“ nothing.” Four gentlemen have tea, for eighteen-pence ; 
“ vine and cakes ” are suj)plied for the same sum ; bottles of 
port are charged two shillings each; and such special favourites 
are “ Mr. Baggott ” and one “ Doctor Eeman,” that three 
elaborate cyphers (^0. Os. Od.) follow then teas as well as 
then dinners.! Redmond was the latter’s real name. He was 

* Europ. Mag. xxiv. 94. 

i* “ 1/63. Doctor Goldsmitli Dr. to Eliz. FloroiDg. 

Aug. 22. A pint of mountain £0 10 

A gentleman’s dinner 0 0 0 

24. A liottle of port . , . . . . 0 2 0 

4 gentlemen’s teas . . . . . . 0 16 

Aug. 25, Dr. Eeman’s dinner and tea . . . . 0 0 0 

Sept. 5. dinner 0 0 0 

7. Sassafras . . , . . . _ 0 0 6 

11. Dr. Eeman’s dinner 0 0 0 

29. A bottle of port . . . . . _ 0 2 0 
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alleged discoveries in the properties of antimony. Among 
Mrs. Fleming’s anonymous entries, however, were some that 
must have related to more distinguished visitors. 

The greatest of these I would introduce as he was seen 
one day in the present year hy a young and eager admirer, 
passing quickly through Cranbourn- alley. He might have 
been on his way to Goldsmith. He was a bustling, active, 
stout little man, dressed in a sky-blue coat. His admirer 
saw him at a distance, turning the corner; and, running with 
all expedition to have a nearer view, came up with him in 
Castle -street, as he stood patting one of two quarrelling boys 
on the back, and, looking steadfastly at the expression in the 
coward’s face, was saying in very audible voice, “ Damn him, 
“ if I would take it of him ! at him again ! ” Enemy or 



Brought forward .... 

. . £0 

7 

0 

Oct. 8. 

Sassafras ..... 

0 

0 

3 

10. 

Ml'. Baggott, tea . 

. . 0 

0 

0 

14. 

Paper ...... 

0 

1 

0 

24. 

Sassafras 

. . 0 

0 

3 

25. 

Paid the uewsman 

0 16 

101 

30. 

Wine and cakes .... 

. . 0 

1 

6 

31. 

To the Rev. Mr. Tyrrell 

0 

2 

6 


Mr. Baggott, dinner 

. . 0 

0 

0 


Sassafras 

0 

0 

6 

Nov. 5. 

Ditto ...... 

. . 0 

0 

6 


10 sheets of paper 

0 

0 

5 

8. 

Pens .....'. 

. . 0 

0 

2| 


Paper 

0 

1 

0 


Sassafras 

. . 0 

0 

6 


To 3 months’ hoard 

. 12 

10 

0 


To shoes-oleaning .... 

. . 0 

2 

6 


To washing .... 

0 18 

01 



£15 

8 



interest in homely life, his preference of the real in art, and his 
quick apprehension of character ; his love of hard hitting, and 
his indomitahle English spirit. The admirer, who, at the close 
of his own chequered life, thus remembered and related it, was 
James Barry of Cork; who had followed Mr. Edmund Burke 
to London with letters from Doctor Sleigh, and whose birth, 
genius, and poverty soon made him known to Goldsmith. 

Between Goldsmith and Hogarth existed many reasons for 
sympathy. Few so sure as the great, self-taught, philosophic 
artist, to penetrate at once, through any outer husk of dis- 
advantage, to discernment of an honest and loving soul. 
Genius, in both, took side with the homely and the poor ; 
and they had personal foibles in common. No man can be 
supposed to have read the letters in the Public Ledger with 
heartier agreement than Hogarth ; no man so little likely as 
Goldsmith to suffer a sky-blue coat, or conceited, strutting, 
consequential airs, to weigh against the claims of the painter 
of Mariage a-la-Mode. How they first met has not been 
related, but they met frequently. In these last two years of 
Hogarth’s life, admiration had become precious to him ; and 
Goldsmith was ready with his tribute. Besides, there was 
WiUces to rail against, and Churchill to condemn, as well as 
Johnson to praise and love. “ I’ll tell you what,” would 
Hogarth say : “ Sam Johnson’s conversation is to the talk of 
“ other men like Titian’s painting compared to Hudson’s ; 
“ but don’t you tell people, now, that I say so ; for the 
“ connoisseurs and I are at war, you know ; and because I 
“ hate them, they think I hate Titian — and let them ! ” * 



of -wliich. Hogarth has liimself left the only memorial. A 
portrait in oil, representing an elderly lady in satin with an 
open hook before her, known by the name of “ Goldsmith’s 
“ Hostess,” and so exhibited in London several years back,* 
is the work of his j)encil. j It involves no great stretch of 
fancy to su]ppose it painted in tlie Islington lodgings, at 
some crisis of domestic ]pressure. Newbery’s accounts 
reveal to us how often it was needful to mitigate kirs. 
Fleming’s impatience, to moderate her wrath, and, when 
money was not immediately at hand, to minister to her 
vanities. For Newbery was a strict accountant, and kept 
sharply witliin the terms of his bargains ; exacting notes of 
hand at each quarterly settlement for whatever the balance 
might be, and objecting to add to it by new payments when 
it ha^Dpened to be large. It is but to imagine a visit from 
Hogarth at such time. If his good nature wanted any 
stimulus, the thought of Newbery would give it. He had 
himself an old grudge against the booksellers. He charges 
them in his autobiography with “ cruel treatment ” of his 
father, and dilates on the bitterness they add to the necessity 
of earning bread by the pen. But, though the copyrights 
of his prints were a source of certain and not inconsiderable 
income, his money at command was scanty ; and it would 
better suit his generous good-humour, as well as better serve 

“ for my father induced him perhaps to take notice of his little girl, and give her 
“ some odd paiticulai' directions about dress, dancing, and many other matters, 
“ interesting no^w only because they were his. As he made all his talents, how- 
“ ever, subservient to tbe great purposes of morality, and the earnest desire he 
“ had to mend mankind, his discourse commonly ended in an ethical dissertation. 


liave been painted; and miicb laughter there would be in its 
progress, I do not doubt, at the very different sort of sitters 
and subjects whose coronetted-coaches were crowding the 
west side of Leicester- square. 

The good-humour of Eeynolds was a different thing ft’orn 
that of Hogaidh. It had no antagonism about it. Ill-humour 
with any other part of the world had nothiug to do with it. 
It was gracious and diffused ; singling out some, it might be, 
for special warmth, but smiling blandly upon all. He was 
eminently the gentleman of his time ; and if there is a liidden 
charm in his portraits, it is that. His own natme pervades 
them, and shines out from them still. He was now forty 
years old, being younger than Hogarth by a quarter of a 
centmy ; was already in the receipt of nearly six. thousand 
pounds a year ; and had known nothing but uninterrupted 
prosperity. He had moved from St. Martin’s-lane into 
Newport-street, and from Newport-street into Leicester- 
square ; he had raised his prices from five, ten, and twenty 
guineas (his earliest charge for the three sizes of portraits), 
successively to ten, twenty, and forty, to twelve, twenty-four 
and forty-eight, to fifteen, thirty, and sixty, to twenty, forty, 
and eighty, and to twenty-five, fifty, and a hundred, the 
sums he now charged ; he had lately built a gallery for his 
works ; and he had set up . a gay gilt coach, with the four 
seasons painted on its panels.* Yet, of those to whom the 

* See Farington’s Memoirs in the Worlcs, i. clxii, and the Life by Beechey, i. 
124-5, 139-40. He greatly advanced his prices in later days. Mr. Croker states, 
in a note to his last edition of LosweU (113) : “I have been informed by Sir 
“ Thomas Lamrence, his admirer and rival, that in 1787 his prices were two 


generosity and gi’ace, and justified by noble qualities; 
wliile few indeed should have been the exceptions, whether 
among those who knew or those who knew him not, to the feel- 
ing of pride that an Englishman had at last arisen, who could 
measure himself successfully with the Dutch and the Italian.* 

This was what Eejmolds had striven for; and what common 
men might suppose to be his envj or self-sufficiency. Not 
with any sense of triumph over living competitors, did he 
listen to the praise he loved ; not of being better than 
Hogarth, or than Gainsborough, or than his old master 
Hudson, was he thinking continually, but of the glory of 
being one day placed by the side of Vandyke and of Eubens. 
Undoubtedly he must be said to have overrated the effects of 
education, study, and the practice of schools; and it is 
matter of much regret that he should never have thought of 
Hogarth but as a moral satirist and man of wit, or sought for 
his favomite art the dignity of a closer alliance with such 
philosophy and genius. But the difficult temper of Hogarth 
himself cannot be kept out of view. His very virtues had 
a stubbornness and a dogmatism that repelled. What 
Beynoldsmost desired, — to bring men of then common calling 
together, and, by consent and union, by study and co-opera- 
tion, estabhsh claims to respect and continuance, — Hogarth 
had been all his life opposing; and was now, at the close of 

“ ‘for my pictoe of tlie three ladies Waldegi-ave.’ Walpolimia.” This latter 
picture contained half-lengths of the three ladies on one canvas. For curious lists 
of his prices, see Malone’s Account of Retinoids, in the Worlcs, i. Ixii-lxxi, and 
Northcote, ii. 347-56. 

* " I remember once going through a suite of rooms where they were showing me 


neither woiild make tlie advance whicli might have reconciled 
the views of both. Be it remembered, at the same time, that 
Hogarth, in the daring confidence of his more astonishing 
genius, kept himself at the faidhest extreme. “ Talk of 
“ sense, and study, and aH that,” he said to Walpole, “ why, 
“ it is owing to the good sense of the English that they have 
“ not painted better. The people who have studied painting 
“ least are the best judges of it. There’s Reynolds, who 
“ certainly has genius ; why but t’other day he offered a 
“ hundred pounds for a picture that I would not hang in 
“my cellar.”* Reynolds might have some excuse if he 
turned from this with a smile, and a supposed confirmation 
of his error that the critic was himseK no painter. Thus 
these great men hved separate to the last. The only feeling 
they shared in common may have been that kindness to 
Ohver Goldsmith, which, after then respective fashion, each 
manifested weU. The one, with liis ready help and robust 
example, would have strengthened him for life, as for a 
sohtary warfare which awaited every man of genius ; the 
other, more gently, would have drawn him from contests 
and sohtude, from discontents and low esteem, to the sense 
that worldly consideration and social respect might gladden 
even hterary toil. While Hogarth was propitiating and 
painting Mrs. Fleming, Reynolds was founding the Literary 
Club. 

* The whole dialogue from which these expressions are taken will be found in the 
VuU. Lett, iv, 141, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE CLUB AND ITS FIRST MEMBERS. 

1763. 

The association of celebrated men of this period univer- 
sally known as the Literary Club, did not receive that 
name till many years after it was formed and founded ; but 
that Reynolds was its Romulus (so Mrs. Tbrale said Johnson 
called him),* and this year of 1763 the year of its foundation, 
is unquestionable : though the meetings did not begin till 
winter. J ohnson caught at the notion eagerly ; suggested as 
its model a club he had himself founded in Ivy-lane some 
fourteen years before, and which the deaths or dispersion of 
its members had now interrupted for nearly seven years ; 
and on this suggestion being adopted, the members, as in 
the earlier club, were limited to nine, and Mr. Hawkins, as 
an original member of the Ivy-lane, was invited to join. 
Toj)hamBeauclerc and BennetLangton were also asked, and 
welcomed earnestly ; and, of course, Mr. Edmund Burke. He 
had lately left Dublin and politics for a time, and retinned to 
literature in Queen-Anne-street ; where a solid mark of his 
patron Hamilton’s satisfaction had accompanied him, in 
shape of a pension on the Irish Establishment of ^300 a year. 



the name which was soon to he so lamoiis, having little lami- 
liarity or fame as yet. The notion of the club delighted Burke ; 
and he asked admission for his father-in-law, Doctor Nugent, 
an accomplished Roman Catholic physician, who lived with 
him. Beauclerc in like manner suggested his friend Chamier, 
then secretary in the war-office.* Oliver Goldsmith completed 
the number. But another member of the original Ivy-lane 
society, Samuel Dyer,f making unexpected appearance from 
abroad in the following year, was joyfully admitted ; and 
though it was resolved to make election difficult, and only for 
special reasons permit addition to their number,! the limita- 
tion at first proposed was thus of course done away with. A 
second limitation, however, to the number of twelve, was 
definitively made on the occasion of the second balloting, and 
will be duly described. The place of meeting was the Turk’s- 
head tavern in Gerrard-street Soho, § where, the chair being 


* Chainier was not appointed under-secretary till 1775. In the account of the 
club there may stiU be one or two slight inaccuracies, though I have been at some 
pains to obtain correct information since my last edition. Obvious errors, indeed, 
exist in every description of this celebrated society, from the first supplied by 
Malone to the last furnished by Mr. Hatchett. 

t For an interesting account of this remarkable man, see Malone’s Life of 
Li'yden,, 181-5 (note.) 

X It was intended, according to Malone {Account of Reynolds, bandii), that the 
club should consist of such men as that if only two of them chanced to meet they 
should be able to entertain each other sufSciently, ^vithout wishing for more 
company with whom to pass an evening, “ This,” writes Percy to Boswell (Nichols’s 
Illustrations, vii. 311), “ I have heard Johnson mention as the principal or avowed 
“ reason for the small number of members to which for many years it was 
“limited.” And so far Johnson was right in holding that the club’s adversity 
did not arrive till the numbers were large, and the members not very select ; nor 
is it easy to imagine that Lord Liverpool, in comparatively recent days, when he 
found himself on one occasion solus at the dinner, was able to entertain himself 
sufiiciently without wishing for more company. The men are few indeed who can 


about tbe nintb year of their existence, they changed there 
day of meeting to Friday ; and, some years later (Percy and 
Malone say in 1775),* in place of their weekly supper they 
resolved to dine together once a fortnight during the meeting 
of parliament. Each member present was to bear his share of 
the reckoning ; and conversation, from which pohtics only were 
excluded, was kept up always to a late hour. 

So originated and was formed that famous club, which had 
made itself a name in literary history long before it received, 
at Garrick’s funeral, the name of the Literary Club by which 
it is now known. Its meetings were noised abroad ; the fame 
of its conversations received eager addition fr-om the difidculty 
of obtaining admission to it ; and it came to be as generally 
understood that literature had fixed her social head-quarters 
here, as that politics reigned supreme at Wddman’s or the 
Cocoa-tree. Not without advantage, let me add, to the 
dignity and worldly consideration of men-of-letters them- 
selves. “ I beheve Mr. Fox will allow me say,” wrote the 
Bishop of St. Asaph to Mr. William Jones, when the society 
was not more than fifteen years old, “ that the honour of 
“ being elected into the Turk’s-head Club is not inferior to 


minance of whig politics in it, in consequence of tte remarkable prominence in its 
conversations of Burke, Fox, Lord Spencer, Sheridan, Dunning, and others (as 
Johnson phrased it, “the Fox star and the Irish constellation,” when he com- 
plained of Reynolds being “too much under” those planets. Bos. vii. 96), had so 
thoroughly disgusted Johnson, that he almost wholly withdrew himself in the 
latter years of his life. “He then,” says Mrs. Piozzi, “loudly proclaimed his 
“carelessness who might be admitted, when it was become a mere dinner-club.” 
{Anecdotes, 122.) After 1783 it removed to Prince’s, in Sackville-street ] and on 
his house being soon afterwards shut up, it removed to Baxter’s, which subsequently 
became Thomas’s, in Dover-street. In January 1792 it removed to Parsloe’s, in 


“ say mey were mncli better judges oi merit, ir xney naa nor 
“ rejected Lord Camden and chosen me.”* The Bishop of 
St. Asaph had just been elected, and on the very night when 
Lord Camden and the Bishop of Chester were blackballed.f 
Shall we wonder if distinction in a society such as this, 
should open a new life to Goldsmith ? 

His claim to enter it would seem to have been somewhat 
canvassed, at first, by at least one of the members. “ As he 
“ wrote for the booksellers,” says Hawkins, “ we at the club 
“ looked on him as a mere literary drudge, equal to the task 
“ of compihng and translating, but little capable of original, 
“ and still less of poetical composition : he had, nevertheless, 
“ unknown to us ”+ . . . I need not anticipate what it was 
that so startled Hawkins with its unknown progress : the 
reader has aheady intimation of it. It is however more 
than probable, whatever may have been thought of Gold- 
smith’s drudgery, that this extremely low estimate of his 
capacity was limited to Mr. Hawkins, whose opinions were 
seldom iDopular with the other members of the club. Early 
associations clung hard to Jolmson, and, for the sake of these, 
Hawkins was borne with to the last ; but, in the newly-formed 
society, even Johnson admitted him to be out of iDlace. 
Neither in habits nor opinions did he harmonise with the 
rest. He had been an attorney for many years, affecting 
hterary tastes, and dabbling in music at the Madrigal-club ; 

* Teignmouth’s Life and Correspcmdmce of Sir William Jones, i. 347. 

+ “'When Hsliops and c'hancellors,” says Jones, commenting on tins fact, 
“hononr ns with offering to dine at a tavern, it seems very extraordinary that we 
“should ever reject such an offer ; hut there is no reasoning on the caprice of 
“men. Of our club I will only sav that there is no branch of human knowledce 



law, and lived and judged witli severe propriety as a jMiddle- 
sex magistrate. Within two yeai’S he will he elected chah- 
man of the sessions ; after seven years more, Avill he made 
a laiight ; and, in four years after that, will deliver himself 
of five quarto volumes of a history of music, in the slow 
and laborious conception of which he is already painfully 
engaged.* Altogether, his existence was a kind of pompous, 
jparsimonious, insignificant di'awl, cleverlyridiculed by one of 
the Avits in an absurd epitaph : “ Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 
“ Without his shoes and stauckins.” To him belonged the 
original merit, in that age of penal barbarity and perpetual 
executions, of lamenting that in no less than fourteen cases 
it was stiU possible to cheat the gallows. Amother of his 
favoinite themes was the imxnoAidence of what he called 
sentimental writers, at the head of whom he placed the 
author of Tom Jones ; a book which he charged with having 
“ corrupted the rising generation,” and sapped “ the foimda- 
“ tion of that morality which it is the duty of parents and 
“ all public instructors to inculcate in the minds of young 
‘‘ people.”! This was his common style of talk. He would 
spealc contemptuously of Hogarth as a man who knew nothing 
out of Covent Harden. Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne, he looked upon as “ stuff; ” and for the thi-ee last, as 

* Oenf. Mag. lix. 473. A lucky pun condemned Sir John Hawkins’s sixteen 
years’ labour to long obscurity and oblivion. Some wag in the interest of Dr. 
Burney’s rival publication wi'ote the following catch, which Dr. Callcott set to 
music : 

“ Have you read Sir John Hawkins's History ? 

“ Some folks think it quite a mystery ; 

‘ ‘ Both I have, and I aver 

“ That Burney’s History I prefer.” 



sessions, wnat otner judgment conia ne oe expecien to uavo 
of them ? Being men of loose principles, he would say, bad 
economists, and living without foresight, “ it is their endea- 
“ vom: to commute for their failings by professions of greater 
“ love to manldnd, more tender affections and finer feelings 
“ than they wdl allow men of more regular lives, whom they 
“ deem formalists, to possess.” With a man of such regular 
life, denouncing woe to loose characters that should endeavour 
to commute for their failings, poor Goldsmith had naturally 
little chance ; and it fared as ill with the rest of the club 
when questions of “ economy ” or “ foresight ” came up. 
Mr. Hawldns, after the first four meetings, begged to be 
excused his share of the reckoning, on the ground that he 
did not partake of the supper. “ And was he excused ? ” 
asked Doctor Bmmey, when Johnson told him of the incident 
many years after. “ Oh yes, sir,” was the reply ; “ and very 
“ readily. No man is angry at another for being inferior 
“ to himself. We aU admitted his plea pubhcly, for the grati- 
“ ficatiou of scorning him privately. Sn John, sir, is a very 
“ micluhhahle man. Yet I really believe him,” pursued John- 
son, on the same occasion, very characteristically, “ to be an 
“ honest man at the bottom ; though to be sure he is rather 
“ penurious, and he is somewhat mean, and it must be ovmed 
“ he has some degree of brutality, and is not without a 
“ tendency to savageness that cannot well be defended.”! 
It was this latter tendency wliich caused his early secession 
from the club. He was not a member for more than two or 


Life of Jolmson, 218. 


ments but the fact was, says Boswell, that he one evening 
attacked Mr. Burke in so rude a manner,! that all the 
company testified their displeasure ; and at their next 
meeting his reception was such that he never came again. 

Letitia Matilda Hawkins herself, proposing to defend her 
father, corroborates this statement. “ The. Burkes,” she says, 
describing the impressions of her childhood, “ as the men of 
“ that family were called, were not then what they were 
“ afterwards considered, nor what the head of them deserved 
“ to be considered for his s^Dlendid talents ; they were, as my 
“ father termed them, Irish Adxenturers ; and came into this 
“ coimtry with no good auguries, nor any very decided prm- 
“ ciples of action. They had to talk their way in the world 
“ that was to furnish then* * * § means of living.” + 

An Irish adventurer who had to taUc his way in the world, 
is much what Bm'ke was considered by the great as well 
as little vulgar, for several more years to come. He was 
now thirty-three, yet had not achieved his great want, 
“ ground to stand upon.” § Until the present year he had 


* “We seldom got together till nine; the enquiry into the contents of the 
“ larder, and preparhig supper, took up till ten ; and by the time that the table 
“ was cleared, it was near eleven, at which hour iny servants were ordered to 
“ come for me ; and, as I could not enjoy the pleasure of these meetings without 
“ disturbing the economy of my family, I chose to forego it.” Life of Johnson, 
425. Their evening toast, he tells us in the same passage, was the motto of Padi'e 
Paolo, “Esto perpetua.” 

f Life, ii. 273. See also the Percy Memoir, 72. Bm’ke was attacked in good 
company, let me subjoin ; for on the same authority Lord Chatham was “a per- 
tinacious yelper,” and (for a comparison quite original) Lord Chesterfield “a bear.” 

X Memoirs, i, 9S-101. 

§ Doctor Markham thus introduces him to the famous Duchess of Queensberry, 
n,s n, candidate for office : “ It is time I should say who my friend is. His name is 


portion of tlie Annual Register. He liad been but a few 
months in enjoyment of Hamilton’s pension, and was already 
extremely uneasy as to the conditions on which he began to 
suspect it had been granted. His patron does not seem to 
have relished his proposed retmm to London society. 
“ I know yom- business ought on all occasions to have the 
“ preference,” wrote Bm’ke, in deprecation ; “ to be the first, 
“ and the last, and indeed in all resj^ects the main concern. 
“ All I contend for is, that I may not be considered as 
“ absolutely excluded from all other thoughts, in their proiier 
“ time and due subordination.” * The whole truth was not 
made obvious to him till two years later. He then found, and 
on finding it flung up the pension, that Hamilton had thought 
him placed by it in “ a sort of domestic situation.” It was the 
consideration of a bargain and sale of independence. It was a 
claim for absolute servitude. “ Not to value myself as a gentle- 
“ man,” remonstrated Burke, “ a freeman, a man of education, 
“ and one pretending to literatime, is there any situation in 
“ life so low, or even so criminal, that can subject a man to 
“ the possibility of such an engagement ? Would you dare 
“ attempt to bind your footman to such terms ? ” f Mr. 
Hawkins, it is clear, would have thought the terms suitable 

“ last yeax, called a Treatise on the Sublime and the Beautiful. I must farther 
“say of him, that his chief application has been to the knowledge of public 
“ business, and our commercial interests ; that he seems to have a most extensive 
“ knowledge, with extraordinary talents for business, and to want nothing but 
“ ground to stand upon to do his country very important services.” Chatham 
Correspondence, i. 432. Burke’s first piece was the Yindication (not the advan- 
tages) of Natural Society, which up to 1763 Johnson seems to have thought a 
serious and “imprudent” assertion of the opinions of Bolingbroke. It was not till 
two Tears later (17651 that the ironv was exnlicitlv laid aside in a. nrefa.ee fine 


less Ms natiu’al defects, than Ms j)amful sense of what 
anted in the eyes of others. When, in later years, he 
illy reviewed those exertions wMch had been the soul 
le revived whig party, wMch had re-established their 
gth, consolidated then’ power and influence, and been 
L’ded with insignificant office and uniform exclusion from 
abinet, he had to reflect that at every stej) in the progress 
s life he had been traversed and ojaposed, and forced to 
3 every inch of his way in the teeth of prejudice and 
ce. “ The narrowness of Ms fortune,” says Walpole, 
pt Mm down.” ^ At every turnpike he met, he had been 
d to show Ms passport ; otherwise no admission, no 
■ation for him. Improved by this, Ms manners could 
ly be ; — ^the more other spheres of consideration were 
id to him, the more would he be driven to dominate in 
)wn ; — and I have little doubt that he somewhat painfully 
mes, in the first few years of the club, impressed others 
ell as Hawkins with a sense of Ms predominance. He 
to “ talk Ms way in the world that was to furmsh his 
3ans of livmg,” andtMs was the only theatre open to Mm 
Here only could he as yet pour forth, to an audience 
;h exciting, the stores of argument and eloquence he was 
fling to employ upon a wider stage ; the variety of 
vledge and its practical application, the fund of astonish- 
imagery, the ease of philosophic illustration, the over- 
ering copiousness of words, in which he has never had a 
1. A civil guest, says Herbert, will no more talk aU, than 
3,11, the feast ; and perhaps this might be forgotten now 
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fatlier ^L'as disgusted with, the overpowering deportment of 
“ Burke, and his monopoly of the conversation, which made 
“ all the other members, excepting liis antagonist Johnson, 
“ merely liis auditors.” Something of the same sort was 
said by that antagonist ten years after the present date, 
though in a more generous way. “ What I most envy Burke 
“ for,” said Johnson, after admitting the astonishing range of 
his resoiu’ces, but denying him the faculty of wit, “is, his being 
“ constantly the same. He is never what we call hum-drum ; 
“ never unwilling to begin to talk, nor in haste to leave off.” 
(“ Take up whatever topic you please,” he said on another 
occasion, “ he is ready to meet yon . . His stream of mind 
“ is perpetual.”) “ I cannot say he is good at listening. So 
“ desirous is he to talk, that if one is speaking at this end of 
“ the table, he’U speak to somebody at the other end. Burke, 

sir, is such a man, that if you met him for the first time in 
“ the street, where you were stopped by a drove of oxen, and 
“ you and he stepped aside to take shelter but for five 
“ nhnutes, he’d tallv to you in such a manner, that, when you 
“ parted, you would say. This is an extraordmary man.* 
“ Now, you may be long enough with me, without finding 
“ anything extraordinary.” t 

* Over and over again Johnson repeated this illustration. Boswell. “Mr. Burke 
“ has a constant stream of conversation.” Johnson. “ Yes, sir ; if a man were to 
“ go by chance at the same time with Burke under a shed, to shun a shower, he 
‘ ‘ would say. This is an extraordinary man ! If Bui’ke should go into a stable 
“ to see his horse dressed, the ostler would say. We have had an extraordinary 
“ man here ! ” Life, iv. 301. He goes on to say, “When Bui'ke does not descend 
“to be merry, his conversation is veiy superior indeed. There is no inoportion 
“ between the powers which he shows in serious talk and in jocularity. When 
“ he lets himself down to that, he is in the kennel.” Not quite : as the reader 



certainly the subtler and more able. He penetrated 
jr into the principles of things, below common life and 
is called good sense, than Johnson could. “ Is he like 
L’ke,” asked Goldsmith, when BosweU seemed to exalt 
son’s talk too highly, “ who winds into a subject like a 
pent ? ” * On the other hand, there was a strength and 
less in Johnson’s conversational expression which was 
is own, and wliich originated Percy’s likening of it, as 
asted with ordinary conversation, to an antique statue 
every vein and muscle distinct and bold, by the side of 
ifeiior cast, f He had also ivit, often an incompa- 
humom’, and a hundred other interesting quahties, 
1 Burke had not ; while his rough dictatorial manner, 
oud voice, and slow deliberate utterance, so much 
er suggested an objection than gave help to what he 
that one may doubt the truth of Lord Pembroke’s 
antry to Boswell, that “ his sayings would not appear 
extraordinary, were it not for his bow-wow way.” + 
ae ordinary listener, at any rate, the bow-wow way 
ed something too much ; and was quite as likely to stun 
strike him. “ He’s a tremendous companion,” said xioor 
ge Garrick, when urged to confess of him what he really 
fht.§ He brought, into common talk, too plain an antici- 
1 of rtctory and triumph. He wore his determination 
0 be thrown or beaten, whatever side he might please 
ke, somewhat defiantly upon liis sleeve; and startled 
iful society a little too much with Ids uncle Andrew’s 
s in the ring at Smithfield.H It was a sense, on his own 


that u he were to see Burke then, it would kili him. h rom 
the first day of their meeting, now some years ago, at 
Garrick’s dinner-tahle, his desii’e had been to measure him- 
self, on all occasions, with Bm’ke. “ I suppose, Murphy,” 
he said to Arthm, as they came away from the dinner, “ you 
“ are proud of yom’ countryman. Cum tails sit, utinam 
“ noster essetCf The club was an opportunity for both, and 
promptly seized ; to the occasional overshadowing, no doubt, 
of the comforts and opportimities of other members. Yet for 
the most part their ivit-combats seem not only to have 
interested the rest, but to have improved the temper of the 
combatants, and made them more generous to each other. 
“ How very great Johnson has been to-night,” said Biuke to 
Langton, as they left the club together. Langton assented, 
but could have wished to hear more from another person. 
“ Oh, no !” replied Burke, “ it is enough for me to have rung 
“ the bell to him.” 1 

spending the Christmas of 1793 at Beaconsfield, Burke said to him that Johnson 
showed more powers of mind in company than in his writings ; but he argued 
only for Tictury ; and w'hen he had neither a paradox to defend, nor an antagonist 
to crush, he would preface his assent with “ Why no, sir!” Crolccr, 7GS. 
Bcswell mentions the same peculiarity, and tells us that he used to consider the 
Why no, sir I as a kind of flag of defiance ; as if he had said, ‘ ‘ Any argument you 
“ may offer against this is not just. No, su-, it is not.” It was like Palstaff’s 
“ I deny your major.” viii. 318. 

* “ ThatfeUoio calls foHh all my foiocrs. Wei'e 1 to see Burke noio, it would 
“ hill me. So much was he accustomed to consider conversation as a contest, and 
“ such was his notion of Burke as an opponent.” Boswell, vi. 80. On the other 
hand mth what complacency, in his better health, he writes to Mrs. Thrale 
{Letters, ii. 127.) “ But [Mrs. Montagu] and you have had, with all your adulation, 

‘ ‘ nothing finer said of you than was said last Saturday night of Bm’ke and me. 
“We were at the Bi.shop of [St. Asaph’s], a bishop little better than your bishop 
“ [Hinchliffe]; and towards twelve we fell into talk, to which the ladies listened, 
“just as they do to you; and said, as I heard, There is no rising unless 


tlie bell to tlieir fiiencls. Admiration of tbe BamUer 
) him seek admittance to its author, when he was himself, 
eight years back, but a lad of eighteen ; and his inge- 
s manners and mild enthusiasm at once won Johnson's 


Jut described to Boswell. “ My excellent friend, Dr. Langton, told me, be 
once present at a dispute between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke, on tbe 
parative merits of Homer and Virgil, wbicb was carried on with extraordinary 
ties on both sides. Dr. Johnson maintained tbe superiority of Homer.” 
V. 78. Another argument one would like to have heard on those frequent oeca- 
ben Johnson would quote Dryden’s lines (of which he was so fond) about living 
ears again, and for bis part protest that be never lived that week in bis life 
be would wish to repeat were an, angel to make tbe proposal to him 
S, iii. 139) ; to which Burke would reply (Boswell does not represent it as 
sed to Johnson, but it obviously must have been), that for bis part be 
d that every man “would lead bis life over again ; for every man is willing 
0 on and take an addition to his life, which, as be grows older, be has no 
on to think will be better, or even so good as what has preceded.” viii. 304. 
ble remark, which Johnson might nevertheless have met by simply again 
ing the masterly lines of the old poet, which hit the truth so finely in marking 
inconsistency, a self-cozenage, what the argument of Burke would bring 
the control of consistency and reason. “ Strange cozenage ! ” cries the poet, 
“ When I consider life, ’tis aU a cheat, 

“Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit ; 

“ Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay: 

“ To-morrow’s falser than the former day .... 

“ Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again, 

“ Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 

“ And from the dregs of life think to receive 
“ What the first sprightly running could not give. 

‘ ‘ I’m tired with waiting for this chemic gold, 

“ Which fools us young, and beggai-s us when old.” 

ich, let me add, if Burke unshed to make poetical rejoinder, he had but to 
the lines of Noui-mahal from the same tragedy (Aurung-Zeie), 

“ ’Tis not for nothing that we life pursue, 

‘ ‘ It pays our hopes with something still that’s new ! ” 

Scott’s Dryden, v. 241. 

xtraordinary how little of Burke’s conversation Boswell has attempted to 
. It is chiefly confined to his funs, one or two specimens of which I shall 
ereafter. Meanwhile I close this note with what I have always regarded as 


cliurQj and junior by two years, Topbam Beauclerc, grandson 
of the first Duke of St. Albans.t These two young men 
had several qualities in common, — ready intellect, perfect 
manners, great love of literature, and a thorough admira- 
tion of Jolmson; but, with these, such striking points 
of difference, that Johnson could not comprehend their 
intnnacy when first he saw them together. It was not till 
he discovered what a scorn of fools Beauclerc blended with 
his love of folly, what virtues of the mind he set off* against 
his vices of the body, and with how much gaiety and wit he 
carried off his licentiousness, that he became as fond of the 
laughing rake as of his quiet contemplative companion. “ I 
“ shall have my old friend to bail out of the round house,” 
exclaimed Garrick, when he heard of it ; and of an incident 
in connexion with it, that occurred in the next Oxford vaca- 
tion. His old friend had turned out of his chambers, at three 
o’clock in the morning, to have a “ frisk ” with the young 
“ dogs had gone to a tavern in Covent Garden, and roared 


of Youny a pretty successful imitation of Jolinson’s style, ■when Bui-ke instantly 
opposed this vehemently, exclaiming, “ No, no, it is JiOi a good imitation of 
‘ ‘ J olmson ; it has all his pomp -without his force ; it has all the nodosities of 
“ the oak without its strength.” This was an image so happy, says Boswell, 
that one might have thought he would have keen satisfied with it ; hut he was 
not. Setting his mind again to work, he added with exquisite felicity, ‘ ‘ It has 
“ all the contortions of the sihyl, without the iusphatiou.” viii. 29. 

* “I have heard him say, with pleasure, ‘Langton, sir, has a grant of fi'ee- 
‘‘ ‘ warren from Henry II. ; and Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King John’s reign, 
“ ‘ was of this family.’ ” Botswdl, i. 295. 

+ Ibid, i. 295-298. 

X One night when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at a tavern in Loudon, 
and sat till about three in the morning, it came into their heads to go and knock 


•ding to Boswell) liad resolved, witli Beauclerc, “ to 
severe in dissipation for tlie rest of tlie day,” wlien 
ton pleaded an engagement to breakfast with some 
’■ ladies, and was scolded by Johnson for leaving social 
Is to go and sit vith a set of wretched un-idea' d girls. 
;1 as for Garrick, sii’,” said the sage, when his Mght was 
ted to him, “he dm’st not do such a thing. His icife 
Id not let him!”* It was on hearing of similar proposed 
yagances, soon after, that Beauclerc’s mother angrily 
;ed Johnson himself, and told him an old man 
d not put such things in young people’s heads ; 
the frisking philosopher had as little respect for 
Sydney’s anger as for Garrick’s decorous alarm. 
3 had no notion of a joke, sii*,” he said ; “ had 
le late into life, and had a mighty unpliable under- 
ading 1 ” t 

.e taste for un-idea' d girls not laughed out ofLangton, 

■theless; and to none did his gentle domesticities 
ne dearer than to Johnson. He left Oxford with a first- 
knowledge of Greek, and, what is of rarer growth at 
L’d, with unth’ing and all-embracing tolerance. His 
lers endeared him to men from whom he differed most ; 
tened even better than he talked ; and there is no figm’e 
.s memorable club more pleasing, none that takes kinder 

nson, and see if tliey could prevail on him to join them in a ramble. They 
violently at the door of his chambers in the Temple, till at last he appeared 
;hii-t, with his little black Avig on the top of his head, instead of a nightcap, 
)oker in his hand, imagining, probably, that some ruffians were coming to 
him. ‘ ‘ When he discovered who they were, and was told their errand, he 
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talk, and had a habit of sitting with one leg twisted round 
the other and his hands locked together on his knee, as if 
fearing to occupy more space than was equitable.* Beauclerc 
said he was like the stork standing on one leg, in Eaffaelle’s 
cartoon ;t but good-naturedly ; for the still sinwiying affection 
of then.’ college-days checked even Beauclerc’s propensity to 
satire, and as freely still, as in those college- days, Johnson 
frisked and jjhilosophised with his Lanky and liis Beau. The 
man of fasliion had changed as little as the easy, kindly scholar. 
Alternating, as in his Oxford career, pleasure and literature, 
the tavern and the court, books and the gaming table, I he had 
but widened the scene of his wit and folly, liis reasoning and 
merriment, his polished mamaers and well-bred contempt, 
his acuteness and maliciousness. Between the men of letters 

* Miss Hawkins’s Memoirs, ii, 282. 

f Mr, Best (Pm'sonal and Literary Memorials, 62), gives another authority for 
this saying. ‘ ‘ In early youth I knew Bennet Langton , . he was a very tall, meagre, 
“ long-visaged man, much resemhliug, according to Bichard Paget, a stork standing 
“ on one leg near the shore, in Ilaphael’s cartoon of the miraculous draught of 
“ fishes. His manners were, in the highest degree, polished j his conversation 
‘ ‘ mild, equable, and always pleasing. He had the uncommon faculty (’tis strange it 
“ should be an uncommon faculty,) of being a good reader; and read Shakspeare 
“ Avith such animation, such just intonation and inflexion of the voice, that they 
“ who heard him declared themselves more delighted with his recitation than with 
‘ ‘ an exhibition of the same dramatic piece on the stage.” It may he worth mention 
that Langton succeeded J ohnson as professor of ancient literature in the Royal 
Academy ; and as I cannot always praise Miss Hawkins, I may as well add that 
her sketch of Langton is very agreeable. Not that even her liking for him, how- 
ever, is free from uncomfortable touches; “for,” she says, “wefemales ofthefamUy 
‘ ‘ might get through much occupation of the after-breakfast description, drive out 
“ for two or three hours, return and dress, and my mother might turn in her 
‘ ‘ mind the postponement of dinner, all within the compass of a morning visit from 
“ Bennet Langton. But I never saw my father weary of his conversation, or 
“ knew any body complain of him as a visitor.” Memoirs, i. 233, 234. 


George Selwyn at 'Vv’’liite’s, or at Stra’R'beriy-liill -witli 
lole, -was as mucli at home as -witli Jolmson in Gerrarcl- 
t. It gave liini an influence, a sort of secret charm, 
ig these lettered companions, vhich Johnson himself very 
fly confessed to. “ Beanclerc could take more liberty 
;h him,” says Boswell, “ than anybody '^ith whom I ever 
V him and when his friends were studying statel}'’ 
ratulations on his pension, and Beau simply hoped, 
Falstaff, that he’d in future and live cleanly 

a gentleman, he laughed at the advice and took it.* 
i, indeed, was the effect upon him of that kind of accom- 
ment in which he felt himself deficient, that he more 
once instanced Beauclerc’s talents as those which lie 
more disposed to envy than those of any whom he had 
m.t 

peculiarity in Beauclerc’s conversation seems undouht- 
and half unconsciously, to have imiiressed every one. 
?-ell tries to describe it by assigning to it “ that air of 
world which has I know not what impressive effect, as 
there were something more than is expressed, or than 


cait of Johnson, which now became Langton’s property, and on the frame of 
had been inscribed by Beanclerc, “Ingenium ingens incnlto latet hoe sub 
lore : ” which inscription Langton caused to be defaced. “ It was kind in you 
ike it off,” said Johnson to him, complacently ; and then, after a short pause, 

I manly kindness and delicacy of feeling, he added, “and not unkind in him to 
it on.” He was much affected by Beauclerc’s direction in his will, that he 
. be buried by the side of his mother. Boswell, "vu. 310-11. 
hswell, i. 298. Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house at 
lor, where he was entertained with experiments in natural philosophy, 
unday, when the weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, insensibly, 
inter about all the morning. They went into a churchyard, in the time of 
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imagine, as tlie feeling of a superiority to liis subject. No 
man -was ever so free, said Johnson very happily, when he 
was going to say a good thing, from a look which expressed 
that it was coming; or, when he had said it, from a 
look that expressed that it had come.f This was a sense 
of the same superiority ; and it gave Beauclerc a predomi- 
nance of a certain sort over his company, little likely to 
be always pleasant, and least so when it pointed shafts 
of sarcasm against liis friends. Even Johnson was not 
tolerant of these. “ Sk,” he said to him, after one of his 
mahcious sallies, “ you never open your mouth but with 
“ intention to give pain ; and you have often given me pain, 
“ not from the power of what you said, but from seeing your 
“ intention.” I No one suffered from the evil habit so much 
as Goldsmith. 

* Essay, 28. Bosicell, -vii. 265. “ As Jolinson and I,” Boswell adds, 

“ accompanied Sir Joshua Eeynolds in his coach, Johnson said, ‘ There is in 
“ ‘ Beauclerk a predominance oyer his company, that one does not like. But he is 

‘ a man who has lived so much in the world, that he has a short story on every 
“ ‘ occasion ; he is always ready to talk, and is never exliausted.’ ” 

+ EosiceU, ' vil. 321. “ Sir,” he said to Boswell, on another occasion, “ every- 

“ thing comes from him so easUy. It appears to me that I labour, when I say a 
“ good thing.” Boswell. “ You are loud. Sir, but it is not an effort of mind.” 
I could give many examples of this excpiisite ease of Beauclerk’ s talk, but one 
perhaps will be enough. During one of the frequent disputes when the whigs, 
“ the cursed whigs,” “the bottomless whigs,” as Johnson called them, had become 
predominant in the club, and when, in the course of repelling a bitter attack on 
Fox and Burke, Beauclerk had fallen foul of George Steevens, Boswell interf)osed : 
“The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, against whom you are so violent, is, I know, 
a man of good principles.” BEAtrcLERC. “ Then he does not w'ear them out in 
practice.” Eos. vii. 123. 

J Lord Charlemont, who loved him thoroughly. Las not omitted to observe this. 
“ He was eccentric, often querulous, entertaining a contempt for the generality 
“ of the world, which the politeness of his manners could not always conceal ; 


36, at a great disadvantage. The leading traits of 
icter which this naiTative has exhibited, here, for the 
; part, told against him. If, on entering it, his rank and 
IS in letters had been better ascertained, more allowance 
d have then been made, not alone by the Hawldnses, 
by the Beanclercs and Burkes, for awkwardness of 
Liers and ungainliness of aspect, for that ready credulity 
h is said to be the only disadvantage of an honest man, 
simplicity of natm’e that should have disarmed instead 
iviting ridicule, and for the too sensitive spirit wliich 
1 annoyances overthrew. They who have no other 
IS of acquiring respect than by insisting on it, will com- 
ly succeed ; but Goldsmith had too many of those other 
as unrecognised, and was too constantly contending for 
1 , to have energy to si)are for that simpler method. 
i could only have arrived, where Steele was brought by 
vitty yet gentle ridicule of Dick Eastcourt, at the happi- 
of thinking nothing a diminution to him but what argued 
pravity of his will, then miglit anything Beauclerc or 
kins could have said, of his shape, his air, his manner, 
ipeech, or his address, have but led to a manly enforce - 
b of more real claims.* But there was nothing in this 

he reader who is not already familiar -with this nise and exquisite paper will 
me for refen-ing him to it in the 468th number of the Spectator. How 
;ite are the subjoined passages in thought as well as style ! “ It is an 

dence natural to the Wealthy, to affix, as much as in. them lies, the 
raeter of a Man to his Circumstances. Thus it is ordinary with them to 
ise faintly the good Qualities of those below them, and say, It is very extra- 
inary in such a Man as he is, or the like, when they are forced to acknowledge 
Value of him whose Lowness upbraids their Exaltation. It is to this 


exacLing enoix aiiaiaimre aimw. xb was nuvv, uiuxe buiiu cvci, 
lie called William Filby to liis aid, and appeared in tailor’s 
finery wfiicli made plainer the defects it was meant to hide. 
It was now he resented non-acceptance of himself by affecting 
careless judgments of others. It was now that his verj)^ avarice 
of social pleasure made him fretful of the restraints of Gerrard- 
street ; and ah. he had suffered or enjoyed of old, in the college 
class room, at the inn of Ballymahon, among the Axe-lane 
beggars, or in the garret of Griffiths, reacted on his cordial 
but fitful nature ; — never seriously to spoil, but very often to 
obsciu’e it. Too little self-confidence begets the forms of 
vanity, and self-love will exaggerate faults as well as vii’tues. If 
Goldsmith had been more thoroughly assured of his own fine 
genius, the slow social recognition of it would have made him 
less uneasy ; but he was thrust suddenly into this society, 
with little beyond a vague sense of other claims than it was 
disposed to concede to him, however little it might sympathise 
with the special contempts of Hawkins ; and what argued a 
doubt in others, seems to have become one to himself, which 
he took as doubtful means of reinforcing. If they could 
taUc, why so could he ; but imha23pily he did not talk, as in 
festive evenings at Islington or the White-conduit, to please 

“ Foot of contributing to Mirtb and Diversion. ... It is certainly as great an 
“ Instance of Self-love to a Weakness, to be impatient of being mimick’d, as any 
“can be imagined. There were none but the Vain, the Formal, the Proud, or 
“ those who were incapable of amending then- Faults, that dreaded him ; to others 
“ he was in the highest Degree pleasing ; and I do not know any Satisfaction of 
“ any indifferent kind I ever tasted so much, as having got over an Impatience of 
“ my seeing myself in the Air he could put me when I have displeased him. It 
“ is indeed to his exquisite Talent this way, more than any Philosophy I could 
“read on the Subject, that my Person is very little of my Care; and it is 
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30 far from desii’iug to appear to tlie best advantage, 
ok more pains to be esteemed worse than be was, 
otliers do to appear better than they are wbicb was 
ayiug, awkwardly enough, that he failed to make him- 
uderstood. How time will modify all this; how far the 
sition of his fame, and its effects upon himseK, Tvill 
^hen, with respect, the love which even they who 
laughed at already bore him ; and in how much this 
ing habit will nevertheless still beset his friends, 
ring its excuses and occasion ; the com'se of this nar- 
must show. That his future would more than redeem 
ast, Johnson was the first to maintain; for his own 
ience of hardship had helped his affection to discern 
d he was never, at any period of their intercom'se, so 
aring as at this. Goldsmith’s iDosition in these days 
d nevertheless be well understood, if we would read 
t the ampler chronicle which later years obtiiiued. 

! who was to be the chronicler had airived agam in 
.on. “ Look, my lord ! ” exclaimed Tom Davies with 
oice and attitude of Horatio, addressing a young gentle- 
who was sitting at tea with himself and Mrs. Davies in 
little back parloiu, on the evening of Monday tlie 16th 
ly, and pointing to an uncouth figure advancing towards 
ylass door by which the parlour opened to the shop, 
comes ! ” The hope of the young gentleman’s life was 
3 t arrived. “ Don’t tell where I come from,” he whis- 
1, as Johnson entered with Arthur' Murphy .f “ This is 


Life, of Garrich, ii. 168. 


“ Scotland, sir ! ” “ Mr. Jolinson said poor Boswell in a 

flutter (for tlie town was now ringing witli Nwiiber Forty -Jive, 
Bute had just retired before the anti-Scottish storm, and 
Johnson’s antipathies were notorious), “ I do indeed come 
“ from Scotland, but I cannot help it. “ That, sir, I find,” 
said the remorseless wit, “ is what a very great many of your 
“ countrjnnen cannot help. Now,” he added, turning to 
Davies as he sat down, regardless of the stunned young 
gentleman, “ what do you tliink of Garrick ? He has refused 
“ me an order to the play for Miss Williams, because he 
“ knows the house will be full, and that an order would be 
“ worth three shillings.” Boswell roused himself at this, 
for what he thought would be a flattering thing to say. He 
knew that Garrick had, but a few years before, assisted this 
very Miss Wilhams by a free benefit at his theatre ; but he 
did not yet know how little Johnson meant by such a sally, 
or that he claimed to himself a kind of exclusive property in 
Garrick, for abuse as well as praise. “ 0, sir,” he exclaimed, 
“ I cannot tbink Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to 
“ yoF' “ Sir ! ” rejoined the other, with a look and tone 
that shut up his lucldess admirer for the rest of the evening, 
“ I have known David Garrick longer than you have done ; 
“ and I Imow no right you have to talk to me on the 
“ subject.” * A characteristic commencement of a friendship 


“This writer went with him [J ohnson] into the shop of Davies, the bookseller, in 
“ Eussell-street, Covent-garden. Davies came running to him almost out of breath 
“ with joy ; ‘ The Scots gentleman is come, sir ; his principal wish is to see you ; 
“ ‘ he is now in the back parlour.’ ‘Well, well, I’U see the gentleman,’ said 
“Johnson. He walked towards the room. Mr. Boswell was the pei’son. This 
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b. again, very vadely opened Ins ears, and showed eager- 
md admiration unabated. 

)on’t be uneasy,” said Davies, following liim to the 
rs he went away : “ I can see he likes you very weU.''=^ 
mboldened, the “ giant’s den ” itseK was daringly 
.ed after a few days ; and the giant, among other 
lal w'ays of showing his benevolence, took to praising 
.ck this time. After that, the fat little pompous figui’e 
jager to make itself the giant’s shadow, might be seen 
lonly on the wait for him at his various haunts : in 
aries at the soeiid dinner hour, or by Temple-bar in 
ivial midnight watches (Johnson’s present habit, as he 
us himself, was to leave his chambers at four m the 
loon, and seldom to return till t-wo in the morning) to 
t liim to the Mitre. They supped at that tavern for the 
time on the 35th of June ; but Boswell, who tells us 
passed, has failed to tell us at what particular dish it was 
;ir “ good supper,” or at what glass of the “ two bottles ” 
L’tthey disposed of, that Johnson suddenly roared across 
able, “ Give me your hand ; I have taken a hldng to 
They tallced of Goldsmith. He was a somewhat uneas}’' 
ct to Boswell, who could not comprehend how he had 
,ged to become so great a favourite with so gTeat a man. 
he had published absolutely nothing with his name 
veU himself had just published “ Neivmarket, a Tale ”) ; 
:is a man that as yet you never heard of, but as “ one 
Goldsmith; ” and all who knew^ him seemed to know that 


* Boswell, ii. 168. 


“ now have as an author, and he is a ver}^ worthy man too. He 
“ has been loose in his principles, but he is coming right.” * 
A first supper so successful would of course he soon 
repeated, hut few could have guessed how often. They 
supped again at the Mitre on the 1st of July ; they were 
togetlier in Inner Temple-lane on the 5th; they supped 
a third time at the Mitre on the Gth ; they met once more on 
the 9th ; the Mitre again received them on the 14th ; f on the 
19th they were taUdng again ; they supped at Boswell’s 
chambers on the 20th ; they passed the 21st together, and 
supped at the Turk’s-head in the Strand ; they were 
discussing the weather and other themes on the 2 Gth; they 
had another supper at the Turk’s-head on the 28th, and 
were waUdng from it, arm in arm down the Strand, when 
Johnson gently put aside the enticing solicitations of wretch- 
edness with No, no, my Girl, it wont do ; I they sculled down 
to Greenwich, read verses on the river, and closed the day 
once more with supper at the Turk’s-head, on the 30th ; on 
the 31st they again saw each other ; they took tea together, 
after a morning in Boswell's rooms, on the 2nd of August ; on 
the 3rd they had their last supper at the Turk’s-head (Johnson 
encom’aged the house because the mistress of it was a good 
civil woman, and had not much business) before Boswell’s 


* BoswcH, ii. 184. 

+ That supper on the 14th might be memorable if only for the immortal thing 
Johnson said when told of “ an impudent fellow from Scotland,” who maintained 
that there was no distinction between virtue and vice. “Why, sir, if the 
“ fellow does not think as he speaks, he is lying ; and I see not what honour he 
“ can propose to himself from having the cliaracter of a liar. But if he does 
“ reahy think that there is no distinction between virtue and vice, why. sir. when 



latlues had thus early been awakened hy the u ntiring 
1 enjoyment, the eagerness for talk, the unbounded 
ence for himself, exhibited by Boswell, strengthened 
tless by his youth and idleness (of themselves enough, 
m, to malve any man acceptable), by his condition in life, 
sort of romance in the lairdsliip of Auchinleck which 
as one day to inherit, and not a little, it may be, by even 
abbering conceits and inexpressible absiu’dities, that on 
)th of August, the sage took a place beside him in the 
vich coach, accompanied him to the port he was to sail 
, and as they parted on the beach enjoined him to keep 
irnal, and himself promised to wuite to him. “ Who is 
:s Scotch cur at Johnson’s heels ? ” asked some one, 
zed at the sudden intimacy. “ He is not a cur,” answered 
Ismith ; “ you are too severe. He is only a bur. Tom 
ivies flung him at Johnson in sport, and he has the 
julty of sticking.” * 

oswell has retorted this resx^ectful contempt ; and in him 
excessively ludicrous. “ It has been generally circulated 
d believed,” he says, “ that the Doctor was a mere fool 
conversation ; but in truth this has been greatly exag- 
rated.” Goldsmith had supped with them at the Mitre 
be 1st of July, and flung a paradox at both their heads, 
maintained that knowledge was not desirable on its own 
mit, for it often was a source of unhappiness.! He 
)ed with them again at the Mitre five days later, as 
weU’s guest, when Tom Davies and others ivere present ; 
again was paradoxical.! He disputed very warmly with 
Lison, it seems, against the sacred maxim of the British 


Constitution, that the king can do no wrong : affirming his 
belief that what was morally false could not be politically 
true ; and that, as the kmg might, in the exercise of his regal 
power, command and cause the doing of what was wrong, it 
certainly might be said, in sense and in reason, that he could 
do wrong ; all which appeai’ed to Boswell sensible or reason- 
able proof of nothing but the speaker’s vanity, and eager desire 
to be conspicuous wherever he was. “ As usual, he endea- 
“ voured, with too much eagerness, to shine.”* It is added, 
indeed, that his respectful attachment to Johnson was now 
at its height ; but no better reason is given for it, than tliat 
liis own literary reputation had not yet distinguished him so 
much “ as to excite a vain desire of competition with his 
“ great master.” t In short, it is impossible not to perceive, 
that, from the first hour of their acquaintance, Boswell is 
impatient of Goldsmith, who appears to him very much what 
the French pall un etourdi, a giddy pate ; Mr. Boswell, no 
doubt, feeling his own steady gravity and good sense quite 
shocked by the contrast of such levity. Also, he is parti- 
cular to inform us, he finds Goldsmith’s person short, his 
countenance coarse and vulgar, and his deportment that of 
a scholar awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman.! Hoav 

who was unlucky enough, to hit upon praise of Scotland for a subject. He began 
by modestly remarking that there was very rich land around Edinburgh, upon 
which, says Boswell, “ Goldsmith, who had studied physic there, contradicted 
“ this, very untruly, with a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, 
“ Mr. OgUvie then took new grounds, where, I suppose, he thought himself 
“ perfectly safe ; for he observed that Scotland had a great many noble Avild 
“ prospects.” “ I believe, sir,” said Johnson, upon this, “ you have a great many. 
“Norway, too, has noble Avild prospects; and Lapland is remarkable for 


r 3'-et to oe Dome, tnat sucn a man snomci be a 
man. “Doctor Goldsmith being a prhileged man, 
it with him this night ” (the first supper at the i\Iitre) 
Ltting away, and calling to me with an air of supeiiority, 

1 that of an esoteric over an exoteric disciple of a 
e of antiquity, I go to Miss Wllliains'' * 
he allowed to go to Miss Williams was decisive of 
son’s favom’. She was one of his pensioners,! blind and 
was now living in a lodging in Bolt-court, provided by 

ly aceoiint for much of this feeling. “It may also be observe J, that Gultl- 
[i ■was Sometimes content to be treated nith an easy familiarity, but upon 
lions would beconsequentialaud important.” iii. 301. We have but to imagine 
1 suddenly discovering that Goldsmith might he treated with an easy 
rity, to be quite certain that the familiarity would be carried to an extent 
n mere self-defence must have rendered necessary a resort to the consequential 
Iiortant. And Idnc iUm lacltrynuc. * Bosivdl, ii. IDO. 

thers will ai»pear in the course of this narrative, n(tr can I ever think of 
n without thinldng of the ^vise, kind words, with which Mrs. Thrale tells us 
raged all the laws of political economy in regard to the jioor. “ He loved 
poor,” she says, “as I never yet saw any one else do, with an earne.st deshe 
ake them happy. ^Miat signifies, says some one, giving halfpence to common 
;ars ? they only lay it out in gin or tobacco. And why should they be 
ed such sweeteners of their existence, says Johnson : it is surely very savage 
:fuse them every possible avenue to pleasure, reckoned too coarse for our 
acceptance. Life is a piU which none of us can bear to swallow without 
ng ; yet for the poor we delight in .stripping it stiU barer, and are not 
med to show even visilile displeasure, if ever the bitter taste is taken from 
r mouths.” After teUing us this, the lively little lady adds, that in consequence 
e principles he nursed ‘ ‘ whole nests ” of people in his house, where the lame, 
ind, the sick, and the soiTowful found a sure retreat from all the evils 
e his little income could secure them. A/ucdofcs, 84, 85. Mr. Maxwell 
IS also, in his collectanea, that “he frequently gave aU the silver in his 
vet to the poor, who watched him between his house and the tavern where he 
id.” Boswell, iii. 133. We learn, too, from another authority, Mr. Harwood, 
hen visiting Lichfield, towards the latter part of his life, he was accustomed, 
5 arrival, to deposit with Miss Porter as much cash as would pay his 
3 es back to London. He could not trust him.self with his own money, as 
t himself unable to resist the importunity of the numerous claimants on 
mevolence. Ibid, ii. 14(1. Hawkins notes the same peculiarity. “ He 


to have tea with Miss Williams. “Why do you keep that old 


‘ ‘ certainly "witliout intending it, tliat good tut weak man, old Mr. "Wkiston, wliom I 
“ have seen distributing, in the streets of London, money to beggars on each hand 
“ of him, till his pocket was nearly exhausted.” Life of Johnson, 395. Good, but 
weakWhiston — good, but weak Johnson. Well, Hawkins at any rate is not weak 
nu these points, whatever else he may have been. What an unexceptionable poor- 
law guardian he must have made ! “I shall never forget,” says Miss Reynolds, 
“ the impression I felt iu Dr. J ohnson’s favoiu-, the first time I was in his company, 
“ on his saying, that as he returned to his lodgings, at one or two o’clock in the 
“ morning, he often saw poor children asleep on thresholds and stalls, and that he 
“ used to put pennies into their hands to buy them a breakfast.” Croker’s Boswell, 
834. “I have heard Gray say that Johnson would go out iu London with liis 
“ pockets full of silver, and give it all away in the streets before he returned 
“ home.” Nicholls, in the TFor&, v. 33. Let me add that Burke, though no 
mean political economist, had the same habit, and justified it on similar grounds. 
But it is also to be remarked that, even in the short space of three quarters of a 
century, society has made such great advances in its care and provision for the 
poor, that it would be difficult to justify the practice now so easUy as Burke and 
Johnson did. 

* “Mrs. Williams made it,” says Boswell, “with sufficient dexterity, notwith- 
‘ ‘ standing her blindness, though her manner of satisfying herself that the cups 
“were fuR enough, appeared to me a little awkward ; for I fancied she put her 
“finger down a certain way, till she felt the tea touch it.” iii. 102. On the 
other hand Percy, whose vicarage she visited in Johnson’s company in the year 
foUowing this, says, in a communication to Dr. Robeift Anderson : “When she 
“ made tea for Johnson and his friends, she conducted it with so much delicacy, 

‘ ‘ by gently touching the outside of the cup, to feel, by the heat, the tea as it 
“ ascended within, that it was rather matter of admiration than of dislike.” 
And see Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, 321-5, &c : “I see her now,” says Miss 
Hawkins, in one of the pleasantest passages of her Memoirs, i. 152, “a pale, 

‘ ‘ shrunken old lady, dressed in scarlet, made in the handsome French fashion of the 
“ time, with a lace cap, with two stiffened projecting wings on the temples, and a 
‘ ‘ black lace hood over it. . . Her temper has been recorded as marked with the Welsh 
‘ ‘ fire, and this might be excited by some of the meaner inmates of the irpper floors ” 
[of Dr. Johnson’s house] ; “but her gentle kindness to me I never shall forget, 
“or think consistent with a bad temper.” The bad temper seems nevertheless 
indisputable. “Age, and sickness, and pride,” Johnson himself writes a few years 
later, “have made her so peevish, that I was forced to bribe the maid to stay 
“with her by a secret stipulation of half-a-cro^vn a week over her wages.” 
Boswell, vi. 263. In another letter he writes to Mrs. Thrale : “Williams hates 
“ every body. Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams. Desmoulins 
“hates them both. Poll loves none of them.” Piozd Letters (1788), ii. 38; 



lelp Ills appreciation of sncli gallantry as this ; though he 
ns to have knorvn none, in even the cii'cles of fashion, so 
iingnishecl, that he did not take a pride in shorving them 
rusty-coated philosopher-friend. The then reader of the 
nple, Mr. Maxwell, has described the levees at Inner 
nple-lane. He seldom called at twelve o’clock in the day, 
says, without finding Johnson hr bed, or declaiming over 
tea to a party of morning visitors, chiefly men of letters, 
mg whom Goldsmith, Murph}', Hawkeswoiih (an old 
nd and fellow-worker under Cave), and Langton, are 
red as least often absent. Sometimes learned ladies were 
L’e, too ; and particularly did he remember a French lady 
wit and fashion doing liim the honour of a visit. It was 
he summer of this year : and the lady was no other than 
famous Countess de Boufflers, acknowledged leader of 
inch society, mistress of the Prince of Conti, asphing to 
liis wife, and of course, in the then universal fashion of 
savantes, philosoiDlies, and beaux esprits of Paris, an 
ylomane. She had even written a tragedy in Enghsh 


see 28-9. Poll was a Miss Carmichael, who, ■with Mrs. Desmoulins and her 
;hter. Miss "Williams and Mr. Levett, formed what Miss Hawkins calls the 
mates of the upper floors,"’ and Mrs. Thrale “the -w'hole nests” of people, 
were indehted for their only home to the charity of Johnson. “He used to 
ment pathetically to me,” adds the little lady, in one of the most delightful of 
Anecdotes (213), “that they made his life miserable from the impossibility he 
imd of making theirs happy. . . . K, however, I ventured to blame their ingrati- 
de and condemn their conduct, he would instantly set about Hoftening the one 
id justifying the other ; and finished commonly by telling me that I knew not 
)w to make allowances for situations I never experienced.” Such was his 
lanity, and such his generosity, exclaims Boswell, “that Mrs. Desmoulins 
irself told me he allowed her half-a-guinea a week. Let it be remembered, 
lat this was above a twelfth part of his pension.” Z/fe, vii. 50. 


Beauclerc’Sj out of patience witli every body’s ridiculous 
abuse of every body that meddled in politics, and out of 
breatb with her own social exertions. “ Dans ce x>ays-ci,” 
she exclaimed, “ c’est un effort perpetuel pom’ se divertir; ” 
and, exhausted with it herself, she did not seem to think that 
any one else succeeded any better. It was a few days after 
Horace Walpole’s great breakfast at Strawberry-hill, where 
he describes her with her eyes a foot deep in her head, her 
hands dangling and scarce able to support her knitting-bag, 
that Beauclerc took her to see Johnson. They sat and 
talked with him some time ; and were retracing their way up 
Inner Temple-lane to the carriage, when all at once they 
heard a voice like thunder, and became conscious of Johnson 
hurrying after them. On nothing priding himself more than 
on liis politeness, he had taken it into his head, after a little 
reflection, that he ought to have done the honours of his 
literary residence to a foreign lady of quahty ; and, eager to 
show him self a man of gallantry, was now hurrying down 
the stau’case in violent agitation. He overtook them before 
they reached the Temple-gate, and, brushing in between 
Beauclerc and the Countess, seized her hand and conducted 
her to her coach.^' His dress was a rusty brown morning 
suit, a pair of old shoes by way of slippers, a little shrivelled 

* Bomell, vi. 25-6. “When our visit -was ended,” says Hannah More, describing 
herself and her sister calling on Johnson in the year of Goldsmith’s death, “he 
“called for his hat, as it rmned, to attend us down a long -wintling to our coach.” 
Memoirs, i. 49. And Miss Reynolds expressly tells us {Croher, 832), that ho never 
suifered any lady to Avalk fi-om his house to her carriage, through Bolt-court, un- 
attended by himself to hand her into it ; and if any obstacle prevented it from 
drivuiK off. “there he would stand bv tlm flnnr nf if. n.nfl frfifBr>v o 


lerable crovvcl oi x)eople gathered round,” says Beaucderc, 
id were not a little struck by this singular appearance.” 

! hero of the incident would be the last person to be 
ed by it. The more the state of his toilet dawned upon 
, the less likely would he be to notice it. There was no 
e remarkable trait in Johnson, and certainly none in 
sh he more contrasted with the subject of this narratire, 
1 that, as Miss Eeynolds was always smprised to remai'k 
lim, no external cii’cumstances ever prompted him to 
:e the least apology for them, or to seem even sensible of 
r existence. 

i was not many months after this that he went to see 
dsmith in a new lodging in the locality w^hich not Johnson 
le has rendered illustrious, but its association with a line 
ihe greatest names of English literature ; the Dorsets, 
eighs, Seldens, Clarendons, Beaumonts, Fords, Marstons, 
cheiieys, and Congreves. He had taken rooms on the then 
ary staircase of the Temple. They were a humble set 
chambers enough (one Jeffs, the butler of the society, 
L’ed them with him) ; and, on J ohnson’s prjing and peering 
ut in them, after his short-sighted fashion, flattening his 
i against every object he looked at, Goldsmith’s uneasy 
se of their deficiencies broke out. “ I shall soon be in 
stter chambers, sir, than these,” he said. “ Nay, sir,” 
wered Johnson, “ never mind that. Nil te qucesheris 
ctra.” Invaluable advice ! could Goldsmith, blotting out 
lembrance of his childhood and youth, and looking solely 
steadily on the present and the future, but have dared 
ict nnnn it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE AllREST AND WHAT PRECEDED IT. 

1763—1764. 

763. Goldsmith’s removal from the apartments of Newbery’s 
iLSS. relative in Wine Office Court, to his new lodging on the 
library stair-case of the Temple, took place in an early 
month of 1764, and seems to connect itself with circum- 
stances at the close of 1763 which indicate a less cordial 
understanding between liimseH and Newbery. He had 
ceased writing for the British Magazine ; was contemplating 
an extensive engagement with James Hodsley; and had 
attempted to open a connection with Tonson of the Strand. 
The engagement with Dodsleywent as far as a formal signed 
agreement (for a Chronological History of the Lives of 
eminent Persons of Great Britain and Ireland), in which, the 
initials of medical bachelor are first assumed by him ; and 
at the close of which another intimation of his growing 
importance appears, in the stipulation that Oliver 
“ Goldsmith shall print Ins name to the said work.” It was 
.to be in two volumes, octavo, of the size and type of the 
Universal History; each volume was to contain thirty- 
five-sheets ; Goldsmith was to be paid at the rate of three 
fifiuneas a sheet: and the whole was to be deliverer! in +,be 
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edition of Pope, wliicli Tonson was so little disposed to enter- 
tain tliat lie did not condescend to write liis refusal. He sent 
a printer with a message declining it ; delivered with so much 
insolence, that the messenger received a caning for his pains. 

The desire to connect himself with Pope, seems to pomt 
in the dhection of those secret laboins which are to prove 
such wonderment to Hawldns. He was busy at this time 
with his poem and his novel ; and, if there be any tnith 
in what great fat Doctor Cheyne of Bath told Thomson, 
that, as you put a bird’s eyes out to mahe it sing tbe 
sweeter, you should keeii xioets poor to animate their 

* As an example of siieli agreements, and the first fomal evidence of Goldsmith’s 
growing importance with the booksellers, I subjoin Dodsley’s. The original is now 
in the British Museum, Mr. Eogers having lately presented it, along with his more 
interesting gifts to the nation of Milton’s agreement for Paradise Lost and Dryden’s 
for the Fables. “ It is agreed between Oliver Goldsmith M.B, on one hand, and 
“ James Dodsley on the other, that Oliver Goldsmith shall write for James Dodsley 
‘ ‘ a hook called a Chronological History of the Lives of Eminent Persons of Great 
“ Britain and Ireland, or to that effect, consisting of about two volumes Svo. about 
“the same size and letter with the Universal History published in Svo ; for the writing 
“ of which and compiling the same, James Dodsley shall pay Oliver Goldsmith three 
“ guineas for every printed sheet, so that the whole shall he delivered complete 
“ in the space of two years at farthest ; James Dodsley, however, shall print the 
“ above work in whatever manner or size he shall think fit, only the Universal 
“ History above mentioned shall he the standard by which Oliver Goldsmith shall 
“ expect to he paid. Oliver Goldsmith shall he paid one moiety upon delivery of 
‘ ‘ the whole copy complete, and the other moiety, one half of it at the conclusion 
“of six months, and the other half at the expiration of the twelve months next 
“after the puhhcation of the work, James Dodsley giving, however, upon the 
“ delivery of the whole copy, two notes for the money left unpaid. Each volume 
‘ ‘ of the above intended work shall not contain more than five-and-thirty sheets, 

‘ ‘ and if they should contain more, the surplus shall not he paid for hy James 
“ Dodsley. Oliver Goldsmith shall print his name to the said work. 

“ Oliver Golbsmith, 

“ James Dobslet.” 


Masrh. 1763. 



amid luxuiiant woods, with the full spring blooming around 
them * What alone seems certain as to that matter, be it 
light or dark, is that the song, if a true song, will make itself 
audible. 

There is a note among Newbery’s papers with the date of 
the 17th of December 1763, wliich states Goldsmith to have 
received twenty-five guineas from the publisher, for which 
he promises to account. At this time, too, he dis- 
appears from his usual haunts, and is supposed to have 
been in concealment somewhere. Certainly he was in distress, 
and on a less secure footing witli Newbery than at the com- 
mencement of the year.f Yet it is also at this time we find 

* Goldsmith’s philosophy on this subject appears in that delightfully written 
hook, the Animated Nature, and is very much opposed to tat Dr. Ohcyno’s. 
“ The music of every bird in captivity produces no very pleasing sensations ; it 
“ is but the mirth of a little animal insensible of its unfortunate situation. It is 
“ the landscape, the grove, the golden break of day, the contest upon the haw- 
“ thorn, the fluttering from branch to branch, the soaring in the air, and the 
“ answering of its young, that gives the bird’s song its true relish. These united, 
“improve each other, and raise the mind to a state of the highest, yet most 
“ harmless exultation. Nothing can in this situation of mind be more pleasing 
‘ ‘ than to see the lark warbling on the wing ; raising its note as it soars, until it 
“ seems lost in the immense heights above us ; the note continuing, the bird itself 
“ unseen ; to see it then descending with a swell as it comes from the clouds, yet 
“ sinking hy degroes as it approaches its nest; the spot where all its affection.s 
“are centred, the spot that has prompted all this joy.” iv.261-2. In the same chapter 
Goldsmith incidentally contvihutes his experience to what Charles Fox, Coleridge, 
and other famous men have since written on the song of the nightingale. ‘ ‘ For weeks 
“ together, if undisturbed, they sit upon the same tree ; and Shakspeare rightly 
“ describes the rrightingale sitting nightly in the same place, which I have 
“ frequently observed she seldom depar-ts from . . Her note is soft, various, and 
‘ ‘ rnterTupted ; she seldom holds it without a pause above tbe tune that one can 
‘ ‘ cormt twenty. The nightingale’s pausing song would be tire proper epithet fur 
“ this bird’s music with us, which is more pleasing than the warbling of any other 
“ bird, because it is heard at a time when all, the rest are silent, iv. 25G-7. 
These nassaaes. exouisite in feelinc. in fivuressinn nTmiln+n fViw Trnia;nU;liAvdfi«nri1iP 


copy of an appeal to tlie public for poor Ivit Small,* wlio had 
married Newbery’s step-daughter ten years before, and had 
since, with his eccentricities and imprudences, wearied out 
all his friends but Goldsmith and Johnson. Very recently, 
as a last resource, he had been talcen to a mad-house ; and it 
was under this restraint, while pens and ink were denied to 
him, that he indented on the walls of his cell ^dth a key, his 
Song to David.i His friends accounted for the excellence of 

ments made in it. It would seem that between the date of his leaving Wine 
Office Court in “ an early month of 1764 ” {ante, 364), and his return to Islington at 
“ the beginning of April ” in that year (post, 369), he had occupied, while his attic in 
library staircase of the Temple was preparing, a temporary lodging in Gray’s Inn ; 
and that the engagement with the Dodsleys which I have described as openeil at 
this time, had actually proceeded as far as the preparation of copy, and the cLaiin 
for advance of money. This, as well as the sharp poverty he was snlfering, 
appears from the brief note to James Dodsley, which has been communicated to 
me by ray friend Mr. Peter Cunningham, whose success in matters of literary 
research is as little to be questioned as the vivacity and ease with which he 
imparts his discoveries, “Sir,” it runs, being dated from “Gray’s Inn,” 
and addi-esscd “to Mr. James Dodesley in Pall Mall,” on the 10th of March 
1764, “I shall take it as a favour if you can let me have ten guineas per 
“ bearer, for which I promise to account. I am, sir, your humble servant, 
“ Olitee Goldsmith. P.S. I shall call to see you on Wednesday next with copy, 
“ &e.” Whether the money was advanced, or the copy supplied, does not appear. 

■* Percy calls it (Letter to Malone, Oct. 17, 1786) “ a paper which he wrote to 
“ set about a subscription for poor Smart, the mad poet.” For a very whimsical 
account of Smart’s vagaries, while yet a resident fellow of Pembroke in Cambridge, 
witten in -Gray’s quaint thoughtful way, see TFm’fe, iii. 42. He describes him 
amusing himself with a comedy of his own waiting, which, “he says, is inimitable, 
“ true sterling wit, and humour by God ; and he can’t hear the Prologue without 
“ being ready to die with laughter. He acts five parts himself, and is only soiry 
“ he can’t do all the rest. . . . AU this, you see, must come to a Jayl, or Bedlam, 
“ and that without any help, almost without pity.” And see Ccn'respondence of 
Gray and Mason, 169, 175 ; and Mrs. Piozzi’s AweccZoIes, 260. 

f Boswell did great wrong to Smart by making him the hero of the ever famous 
comparison with Derrick. {Life, viii. 182-3.) It was of Boyce and Derrick that 
Johnson was asked at Lord Shelburne’s which he thought the best poet. “Sir, 
“ there is no settling the point of precedency between a louse and a flea !” The 
question w'as put by Morgann (who wrote the admirable A^ssay o» PaZslaJ’), ex- 
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the composition by asserting that he was most religious when 
most mad; but Goldsmith and Johnson were nevertheless 
now exerting themselves for his release. “ Sir,” said the 
latter to Boswell, at one of their recent interviews, “my 
“ poor friend Smart showed the disturbance of his mind, 
“ by falling upon his knees and sajdng his prayers m the 
“ street, or in any other unusual place. Now although, 
“ rationally spealdng, it is greater madness not to pray 
“ at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are 
“ so many who do not pray, that their understandmg is not 
“ called in question.” “ I did not think,” he remarked to 
Burney, “ he ought to be shut up. His infirmities were 
“ not noxious to society. He insisted on people p)raying 
“ with him; and I’d as hef pray with Kit Smart as any one 
“ else. Another charge was, that he did not love clean 
“ linen ; and, sh, I have no passion for it.” 

Their exertions were successful. Smart was again at 
large at the close of the year, and on the 3rd of the fol- 
lowing April (1764) a sacred composition named Hannah, 
with his name as its author, and music by Mr. Worgan, 
was produced at the king’s theatre. The effort connects 
itself with a similar one by Goldsmith, made at the 
same time. He wrote the words of an Oratorio in three 
acts, on the subject of the Captivity in Babylon. But 
h is easier to help a friend than oneself ; and his own 
Oratorio lay unrepresented in his desk. All he received 
fnv it wn.R tfiu ttninons. nn.id Iw Hndsifiv fm* Lis vio-Lt tn 
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“ To the last moment of liis breath 
On Hope the wretch relies, 

And even the pang preceding death 
Bids Expectation rise. 

“ Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 

Adorns and cheers our way, 

And stiU as darker grows the night 
Emits a brighter ray.” * 

e niglit was veiy dark round Goldsmith just now, yet 
ly was shining steadily too. In few of the years of his 
ave we more decisive evidence of struggles and distress 
in this of 1764 ; in none did he accomphsh so much for 
iduring fame. But it is a year very difficult to describe 
iny accm’acy of detail. We have little to guide us beyond 
ccasional memoranda of publishers and the accounts of 
Elizabeth Fleming. To the Islington lodging he 
ned at the beginning of April (having paid rent for 
etention of “ the room,” meanwhile, at the rate of about 
shillings a w'eek) ; and his expenses to the end of June 
ontained in his landlady’s biU. They seem to argue 
■ enjoyments, and less credit with Mrs. Fleming. No 
:rs or teas are thrown into the bargain. The sixpence 
sassafras ” (a humble decoction which the poet does not 
to have despised, now dealt in by apothecaries chiefly) 
?-ays carefully charged. The loans are only fom% and of 
rate amount; a shilling to “ pay the laimdress,” and 
ence, one and two-j^ence, and sixpence “ in cash.” 
e are none of the old entries for port wine. Two-pence, 
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work as the revision of short translations, and papers for 

* I subjoin tlie account from tbe Newbery MSS, Prior, ii. 12-13. 

“ 1764. Doet. Goldsmitb Dr. to Eliz. Fleming. 


To tbe rent of the room from Dec. 25 to Marcli 29. 

^ei 17 

6 

April 2. A post letter 

0 0 

1 

3. The stage-coach to London 

0 0 

6 

7. Lent to pay the laundress .... 

0 1 

0 

11. A post letter ..... 

0 0 

1 

15. A parcel by the coach .... 

0 0 

2 

18. A post letter ..... 

0 0 

1 

19. Sassafras 

0 0 

0 

25. Sassafras ...... 

0 0 

G 

ifay 2. Sassafras ...... 

0 0 

G 

3. A post letter ..... 

0 0 

1 

7. A post letter 

0 0 

1 

Sassafras 

0 0 

G 

Gave the hoy for carrying a parcel to Pall Mall 

0 0 

8 

12. Sassafras 

0 0 

G 

16. A post letter 

0 0 

4 

17. Pens and paper 

0 1 

3 

21. Sassafras 

0 0 

6 

23. A post letter 

0 0 

1 

24. Lent in cash 

0 0 

10 

A pint of ale . 

0 0 

2 

25. Paper 

0 0 

G 

28. Sassafras 

0 0 

6 

Opodeldock ...... 

0 0 

2 

June 8. A letter to the post ..... 

0 0 

1 

9. Lent in cash 

. 0 1 

2 

Sassafras 

0 0 

6 

21. Lent in cash ..... 

. 0 0 

6 

27. A post letter 

. 0 0 

1 

28. A post letter ..... 

. 0 0 

1 

30. Sassafras 

. 0 0 

6 

To cleaning shoes ..... 

. 0 2 

6 

Washing and Mending. 



April 17. 3 Shirts, 3 neckcloths, 4 pair of stockings . 

. 0 1 


May 3. 2 Shirts, 2 neckcloths, 1 cap . 

. 0 0 

91 

12. 4 Shirts, 4 neckcloths, 3 pair of stocldngs . 

. 0 1 

9 

To mending 3 pair of stockings 

. 0 0 

3 

26. 3 Shirts, 3 neckcloths, 1 pair stockings 

. 0 1 

2i 


guineas, fL’om tlie publislier, kave now dwindled down tu 
lillings ” and “ half-crowns and it is matter of doubt 
tber Newbery, to satisfy outstanding claims, did not 
age him for some part of Ms time in work for Ms 
mile library. The author of Caleb Williams, who had 
a a cMld’s publisher Mmself, had always a strong persua- 
L that Goldsmith wrote Goody Two Shoes (an ingemous 
ig critic has claimed Tom Hickathrift for Fielding) ; + 
if so, the effort belongs to the present year ; for Mrs. 
rgery, radiant with gold and ginger-bread, and rich in 
m’es as extravagantly ill- drawn as they are dear and weU- 
embered, made her appearance at CMistmas. Other aid 
also sought to eke out that of Newbery; and a sum of 

Brought forward £2 17 11 J 
Jime 8. 4 Shirts, 4 neckcloths, 1 pair stockings, 1 cap . 0 1 74 
1 Pair stockings, mending . . ..001 

22. 4 Shirts, 4 neckcloths, 4 pair stockings . . 0 1 10 

3 Pair stockings, mending . . ..003 

Por cloth and wristing a shirt . . .006 

To 3 months’ hoard, from March 29 to June 29 . 12 10 0 

15 12 3 

Oliter Goldsmith. ” 

For this, the Zife of Christ and Lives of the Fathers, before refen-ed to, appear 
ive been translated ; Goldsmith receiving 211. for the task -work. 

There will perhaps be no harm in now saying that the critic to whom I here 
red is Mr. Thackeray. Tet (such are the differences of taste !) Mr. G. S. Carey, 
or of Ohrononhotonthologos, thus writes to Garrick three years after the present 
. “ I had rather they had laid the History of Tom Hickathrift to my charge, 

an to say I was the author of The ThcaXrical Monitor ; for, in my opinion, there 
is never published anything more puerile, invidious, and exceptionable.” Garrich 
•espondence, i, 276. It may not be out of place to add, that Johnson thought 
fommy Prudent and Goody Two Shoes class of children’s books too childish, 
ibies do not want,” he said to Mrs. Thrale, when he saw these books of New- 
’s in her nursery, “to hear about babies. They like to be told of giants and 
.sties, and of somewhat which can stretch and stimulate their little minds.” 


puDiisiier 01 me Jh ssay s m in.e loiiowiug year;, uub wj.Luuub 
mention of the labours it rewarded. 

That, in all these memoranda, the enthe labours of the 
year cannot yet be accounted for, it is hardly necessary to 
add. We are left to guess what other work was in jprogress, 
for which advances were not available; and in this, an 
anecdote told by Reynolds will offer some assistance. He 
went out to call upon Goldsmith, he says, not having seen 
him for some time ; and no one answering at his door, he 
opened it without announcement, and wallied in. His friend 
was at liis desk, but with hand uplifted, and a look directed 
to another part of the room ; where a little dog sat with 
difficulty on his haunches, looking imploringly at his 
teacher, whose rebuke for toiipling over he had evidently just 
received. Reynolds advanced, and looked past Goldsmith’s 
shoulder at the writing on his desk. It seemed to be some 
portions of a xDoem. He looked more closely, and was able 
to read a couplet which had been that instant written. The 
ink of the second line was wet. 

“ By sports like these are all their cares beguird ; 

The sports of children satisfy the child.” 

This visit of Reynolds is one of the few direct evidences 
which the year affords of his usual intercourse with his 
more distinguished friends. There is no reason to doubt, 
however, that he had been pretty constant in his attendance 
at the club dm-ing the past winter ; he was a member of the 
Society of Arts, and had been often at their meetings, of 
wliich the only trace now left is the record of loans of money 



he last season had been one of peculiar interest. Tlie 
1763 had opened Tvitli evil omen to Garrick. For the first 
! since the memorable night at which I left him in my 
ative of his triumphs at Goodman’s Fields, when, in the 
st of unexampled enthusiasm, his eye fell upon a little de- 
led figure in a side box, was met by the approving glance 
a eye as bright as his own, and, in the admiration of Alex- 
ir Pope, his heart swelled with the sense of fame,f Garrick, 
le commencement of that year, felt his influence shaken 
his ground insecure. On a question of prices, the 
)ble whom Churchill has gibbetted in the Rosciad led a 
3US opposition in his theatre, to w^hich he was compelled 
ffer a modified submission ; and not many weeks later, 
r appearing in a comedy by Mrs. Sheridan and giving 

icil) lOs. 6d. Doctor Goldsmitli, Dr. Money lent at the Society of Arts 
•.pencil), 31 3s. Feb. 14, Lent Dr. Goldsmith (»» 1^- March o, 

. Goldsmith, Ibl. 15s. May 1, Lent Dr. Goldsmith, 10s. %d. Ditto, 2s. M. 
Iyl4, Dr. Goldsmith, 29Z. Ss. Aug. 15, Ditto. 4Z. 4s. Sept. 1, Ditto, 51. os. 
»v. 17, Lent Dr. Goldsmith, 5s. Zd. July 7, 1764, Lent Dr. Goldsmith {in 
aciZ), 2s. Lent before (myjenciZ), 2s. 6cZ. April 30, 1765, Lent Dr. Goldsmith 
the Society {in pencil), Bl. 3s.” 

“ As I opened the part I saw our little poetical hero, dressed in black, seated 
a side box near the stage, and viewing me with a serious and earnest attention. 
'S look shot and thrilled like lightning through my frame, and I had some 
sitation in proceeding, from anxiety and from joy. As Eichard gradually 
ized forth, the house was in a roar of applause, and the conspiring hand of 
lire shadowed me with laurels.” Such was Garrick’s own account of the 
;est triumph of the opening of his career ; and, at the close of it, after an 
val of six-and-thii’ty years of uninterrupted success, he told a friend with. 
; emotion he had seen Charles Fox in one of the side boxes, as he rushed off 
itage at the close of the second act of Lear, holding up his hands with animated 
u'e expressive of the wonder of his admiration. It is very pleasing, let me add, 
scover repeated evidences, in this not very reverential age, of the deep respect, 
feeling akin to awe, with which Pope was regarded towards the close of his' 
F.vp.n .Tolmson ha.s his nersonal mide connected with him, and often “told us 


ances)*lie announced his determination to go abroad for two 
years. The pretence was health ; but the real cause (resent- 
ment of what he thought the public indifference, and a resolve 
that they should feel his absence) is surmised in a note of 
Lord Bath’s which lies before me, addressed to his nephew 
Colmau, the ad interim manager of the theatre. 

Garrick left London in the autumn ; and his first letter to 
Colman from Paris describes the honours which were 
showering upon him, the plays revived to please him, and 
the veteran actors recalled to act before him. He had supped 
with Marmontel and d’Alembert ; “ the Clairon ” was at the 
supper, and recited them a charming scene from Athalie ; 
and he had himseK given the dagger scene in Macbeth, the 
curse in Lear, and the falling asleep of Sir John Brute, with 
such extraordinary effect, that “ the most wonderful wonder 
“ of wonders ” was nothing to it. Yet on the very day that 
letter was written (the 8th of October, 1763), a more won- 
derful wonder was enacting on the boards of his own theatre. 
A young bankers’ clerk named Powell, to whom, on hearing 


supreme despot, of the age of literature just passed away. He was iu a crowded 
auction-room on liis first arrival in London, watching a sale of pictures for his master 
Hudson, when, as he stood near the auctioneer at the upper end of the room, he 
became aware of an extraordinary hustle among the crowd at the other extremity 
near the door, which he could only account for at the moment hy supposing that 
some one had fainted from the effect of the heat. But he soon heard the name 
of Mr. Pope whispered from every mouth, and became conscious that the poet 
was just entering the door. Every person forming that crowd then drew back 
and divided to make way for him up the eentre of the room, and all present, on 
either side of the passage which was formed, held out them hands that he 
might touch them as he passed. Eeynolds occupied a modest position behind 
the front rank, but he put out his hand under the arm of the person who stood 
before him, and Pope took it as he did those of others in advancing. Eevnolds. 



Ipole; and Foote’s jeering went for notliing. Walpole 
sribes the scene with what seems to be a satisfied secret 
suasion (in ■wliich Goldsmith, certainly shared) that 
rrick had at last met a dangerous rival. He calls the new 
)r “ what Mr. Pitt called my Lord Chre,” a heaven-born 
o;t says the heads of the whole town are turned; and 
cribes all the boxes taken for a month. Powell’s salary 
i at once raised to ten pounds a-week, George Garrick 
senting on the part of his brother ; and such was the 
dety of the town to see him in new characters, and the 
diness of the management in giving way to it, that in tliis 
first season, from October ’G3 to May ’04, he appeai-ed in 
enteen different plays, to a profit on the receipts of nearly 
en thousand pounds.! His most successful efforts indicate 
attractive points of his style. In Philaster he ai^peared 
teen times, in Posthumus eleven, seven times in Jaffier, 
in Castaho, and five in Alexander. Garrick himself had 
anwhile written to him from Italy to warn liim against 
ih characters as the latter, and restrain him from attempt- 
f too much.§ The advice was admhably written, and 

Davies’s Life of Garrick, ii. 71- + LOters to Mann, i. 16T. 

See Boaden’s prefatoiy memoir to Gar. Corr. i. slii. 

“ I am very angry “witli Po'well,’' he 'writes to Colman, “ for playing that 
etestahle part of Alexander. Every geni'ns must despise it, because that, and 
uch fustian-like stuff, is the bane of tme merit. If a man can act it well, 
mean to please the people, he has something in him that a good actor should 
lot have. He might have served Sirs. Pritchard, and himself too, in some good 
atural character. I hate your roarers.” Eome, April 11, 17G4. Me^ywirs of 


green-room of Drury Lane. He knew liimself yet imassailed 
in wliat lie liad always felt to be liis main strength, bis 
versatility and variety of power.* Three men were now 

the Cohnans, i. Ill, 112. And .see an excellent letter to Powell himself, written 
ftom Paris in December 1Y64, Qarrich Correspondence, i. 177-8. 

* The earliest of Garrick’s critics was one of the most discriminating, and is 
entitled on other grounds to he listened to rvdth respect, for ho became a bishop, and, 
even after he had published his book on the Prophecies, contimred to think Shaks- 
peare and Garrick not unworthy of his regard, Newton lived with Lord Carijenter 
in Grosvenor-square, as tirtor to his son, rvhen the Goodman’s Fields imodigy began 
to be talked about ; took additional interest in him as a fellow townsman of Lich- 
field ; and not only used to travel every week that distance of nearly five miles to 
see the new actor, but, sending servants before-hand to keep places (necessary 
then) that nothing of eye or gestm-e might be lost, carried to Goodman’s Fields 
Avith him aU the great people he could induce to accompany him, and wrote 
excellent letters of encomugement and advice to the object of hi.s admiration. I 
guote from one which is dated exactly six months from the day of Garrick’s first 
appearance. After telling him that one of the masters of 'Westminster school who 
remembered Booth and Betterton, was of opinion that in Lear he had far excelled 
the first and even equalled the last, “ The thing,” he continues, “that strikes me 
“above all others, is that variety in your actiug, and your being so totally a 
“ different man in Lear from what you are in Richard. There is a sameness in 
“ every other actor. Cibber is something of a coxcomb in everything ; and Wolsey, 
“ and Syphax, and lago, all smell strong of the essence of Lord Foppington. 
“ Booth was a philosopher in Cato, and was a philosopher in everything else. 
“ His passion in Hotspm- and Lear was much of the same nature, whereas your’s 
“ was an old man’s passion, and an old man’s voice and action ; and in the four 
“parts wherein I have seen you, Richard, Ohamont, Bayes, and Lear, I never 
“ saw four actors more different from one another than you are from yourself.” 
This letter (written, be it remembered, when Garrick was only twenty-five) helps 
to explain what was meant by the celebrated prompter of Drury Lane, Waldron, 
a man of discernment and even taste in poetry, when he frankly made answer, on 
a question of comparison between his early master Garrick, and a later ornament 

of the stage, “No man admires Mr. , sir, more than I do. He is a great 

“ man ! a very great man ! but Mr. Garrick, sir, bless my soul ! it was quite a 
‘ ‘ different sort of thiog.” Even Horace Walpole, in one of his most elaborate 
depreciations of Garrick (Coll. Lett. v. 11, 12), is unconsciously betrayed into an 
admission of his uni-ivalled variety and versatility when he summons back two of 
the Betterton race, lays under contribution the French stage, and has to pick and 



alai’mecL 

Be tliat as it might, however, Powell’s success was a great 
thing for the authors. He came to occupy for them, oppor- 
tunely, a field which the other had avowedly abandoned ; and 
Groldsmith, always earnest for the claims of writers, sjunpa- 
thised strongly in his success. Another incident of the 
theatrical season made hardly less noise. O’Brien’s charms 
in Ptanger and Lovemore proved too much for lady Susan 
Fox,* and she ran away with him. It cm:ed Walpole for a 
time of his theatre-gomg. He had a few days before been 
protesting to Lord Hertford, that he had the reiouhlican spmt 
of an old Homan, and that his name was thoroughly Hora- 
tius ; t hut a homely-looking earl’s-daughter running away 
with a handsome young player, ran away with aU his philo- 
sophy. He thought a footman would have been preferable ; + 


choose fi-oni among the living English actors, before he can establish the fact of his 
having had equals or superiors in the art. So when J ohuson talked of the old 
actors during the torn- to the Hebrides {JBoswdl, iv. 132:) “you compare them with 
“ Garrick, and see the deficiency. Garrick’s great distinction is his universality.” 

* “A very pleasing girl, though not handsome. . . . Lord Ilchester doated on 
“ her.” Letters to Mann, i. 195. “ The king,” writes her uncle Lord Holland 

to Mr. Grenville, asking him for a place in the New York Customs to banish 
O’Brien to, “has shown so much compassion on this unhappy occasion, that, &c.” 
Grenville Corres;pondence, ii. 447. “ O’Brien and Lady Susan,” says Walpole to 

Lord Hertford “are to be transported to the Ohio and have a grant of 40,000 
“ acres.” Coll. Lett. iv. 404. t Ihid, iv. 336. 

J Coll. Lett. iv. 405. Within a very few months his preference was gratified 
by another of his lady Mends, Lord Rockingham’s youngest sister, actually 
marrying her Irish footman, Mr. William Sturgeon. CoU. Lett. iv. 460. ( ‘ ‘A sensible, 
“ well-educated woman,” says Gray, “27 years old indeed, and homely enough.” 
Corres;pondence with Mason, 335.) Yet, such are the strange inconsistencies of 
character, this same Horace Walpole could thus write to Mann eight years later. 
“ We have an instance in oiu- family of real dignity of mind, and I set it down 



“ as the most lionorable alliance in the pcdigi-ee. The dowager Lady Walpole,” 
(his aunt) “ you know, was a French staymaker’s daughter. When ambassadress 
“ in France, the gueen expressed suriirise at her speaking so good French. Lady 
“ Walpole said she was a Frenchwoman. ‘ Frangaise ! ’ replied the queen. ‘ Vous 
“ ‘ Frangaise, madame ! et de quelle famille ? ’ ‘D’aucune, madam e,’ answered 
“ my aunt. Don’t you think that aueune sounded greater than Montmorency 
“ would have done ? One must have a great soul, to he of the aucime family ; 
“ which is not necessary, to he a Howard.” Lett, to Mann, ii. 221. 

* A clever little piece called Cross Purposes was written hy O’Brien, who after- 
wards, on his return from America, less successfully borrowed from the French 
a comedy called the Puel. O’Brien lived to a very great age, and is remembered 
living “on his farm” in one of the midland counties during the first quarter of the 
present century ; while his wife. Lady Susan, did not die till 1827, at the ripe age 
of 84. I am happy to be able to quote a hitherto unpublished letter of his to George 
Garrick, which pleasantly exhibits the social nature of tho man, the regret with 
which he entered the temporary exile to which the pride of his wife’s grand relations 
had sentenced him, and the wondrous changes which something short of a century 
has made in the scene of Ms exile. The letter was probably one of his first from 
New York, and its date shows with what a horrible haste (“ O’Brien and his lady 
“ big with child,” writes Gray to the master of Pembroke, Oct. 29, 17G4, “ are 
“embarked for America to cultivate their 40,000 acres of woodland”) the 
fasMonable folk had packed them off. “ New Yokk, Nov. lOi/q 1764. Dear 
“ George, Though I think you don’t deserve it at my hands, yet I must write 
“ to you, and beg you will take the first opportunity, to let me hear from you, 
“ how you do, and how every thing goes on among you at old Drury, where 
“ I often rvish myself, just to take a peep thro’ the curtain and have a frisk in the 
“ green-room. How came you never once to take your leave of irs, but go to 
“ Hampton and take no sort of notice of us ; you must clear that up to me. Is 
“ your Brother come to England ? I shan’t write to him till I hear from him, and 
“ know where he is. I suppose you long to have an account of our passage, and 
“ this place. As to the first, it was a very remarkable one for the time of year, 
“ they say, being only 34 days — but between you and I, the tempest we have been 
“ used to see on dry land before a crowded house, is far pleasanter than some Ave 
‘ ‘ met with on the American coast. I assure you I thought it a serious affair, and 
“ began to say my short prayers. Lady Susan Avas vastly ill the whole Avay, but 
‘ ‘ is now quite well again and sends you her compliments. New Y ork is not equal 
“ to London, but we shall be very comfortable I make no doubt — every one here 
“ seems extremely disposed to make it as agreeable as possible to us. Everytliing 
“ appears just in the bud, a world in its infancy, which to folks used to the 
“ conveniences and luxuries of London is at the first rather aAvkward — time 


jjlulll th xiixiu. uciiuu. jjj. tuc ajj|jex gaueiy. ^t. 

PoTerty pressed Peavily just now upon Goldsmitli, as I liare 
said. His old fiiend Grainger came over on leave from Ms 
West India station, to bring out Ms poem of the Sugar 
Cane ; and found Mm in little better plight than in his 
garret days. “ T^Tien I taxed little Goldsmith for not writing.” 
he says to Percy, “ as he promised me, Ms answer was, that 
“ he never wrote a letter in Ms life ; and ’faith I believe him, 

“ unless to a bookseller for money.” * In the present year, 
it would seem, he had more experience than success in 


‘ ‘ makes evei-ytliiiig feel less so. "Whenever I meet with anything I think worth 
“ your whDe accepting, you may he sure I won’t forget you. In the mean time 
“ I beg you’ll do me the favor to desire Mr. Woodfall will send me the Public 
‘ ‘ Advertisers that I may see the progress of Politics and Plays at one view. He 
‘ ‘ may send them regularly by the packets as they come ; and if possible let me 
‘ ‘ have them from the first day the house opened, and so on day by day j I’ll have 
“ them all the while I continue in this country. I’ll pay him either by the year 
“ at once, or if he must be paid constantly every’ day order him to leave them at 
“ Mr. Towchet’s as they come out, and he will send them to me and pay him for 
“ them. I hope aU your little family ai-e weU, give my love to them aU. Present 
“ my compliments to Mi'. Lacy . . tell him I expect to hear from him . . Give my 
“ compliments to Mr. Oolman, whom I hope also to hear from, and HoUond. 
“ I hope they won’t take it ill, I don’t write to them ; but I have so little to say 
‘ ‘ and so many letters to write, that I must beg they will excuse me this packet. 
“ As I expect they’ll write to me soon, and let me know all the news, they may 
“ depend on hearing from me again by the return of every ship. Hearing from 
“ England wiU be my gi-eatest pleasure, therefore I hope you among the rest won’t 
“ forget me. Ea.st, West, North or South, I am ever, Dear George, Yours most 
“ sincerely Wm. O’Drien.” After his return to England, O’Brien got the place 
of receiver-general of the county of Dorset. See note to Garrick Coirespondence, 
i. 170. See also Taylor’s Records of his own Life, i. 176, and Sdioyn Correspon- 
dence. i. 273. 

* Letter to Percy, dated March 24, 1764, in Nichols’s IRmtrations, vii. 286. 
In the same letter he describes himself to have been robbed, “ about three o’clock 
‘ ‘ of the day we i^arted, about three miles on this [London] side of St. Albans. 
‘ ‘ Luckily he did not ask for my watch, and went off by teUing me he was sorry to be 
‘ ‘ obliged to take om' money. So civil are our highwaymen. In France or Spain 
“ our death would have preceded the robbery.” I may here take the opportunity 


as iie naci iong oeen, uusy wim liis xiamfLicij ; uiiu m xne 
collection and arrangement of tliat work, wkicli, more than 
any other in its age, contributed to bring back to the study 
and appreciation of poetry, a natural, healthy, and passionate 
tone, took frequent comiselwith Goldsmith. To their inter- 
coinse respecting it, we owe tlie charming ballad with the 
prettiest of opening lines, “ Turn gentle hermit of the dale ; ” 
and Percy admitted many obligations of knowledge and advice, 
in which no other man of letters in that day could so well 
have assisted him. The foremost of them, J ohnson himself, 
was indifferent enough to the whole scheme ; though at this 


whether as written by his request, or at the solicitation of some friend introduced 
by him to Groldsmith. The epitaioh itself is well worth subjoining, as a pointed 
and happy specimen of tombstone-literature, and nobly merited if true. It is 
■“ On Zachary Bayly, Esq.” 

He was a man, 

To whom the endowments of Nature 
Eendered those of Art superfluous. 

He was wise, 

Without the assistance of recorded Wisdom ; 

And eloquent, 

Beyond the precepts of scholastic Rhetoric. 

His study 

Was of Men, and not of Books ; 

And he di-ank of Knowledge, 

Not from the Stream, hut from the Source. 

To Genius, whieb might have been 
Fortunate without Diligence, 

He added a Diligence, which, without Genius, 

Might have commanded Fortune. 

He gathered riches with honour, 

And seemed to possess them only to he liberal. 

His private virtues 
Were not less consiricuons than 
His public benevolence. 

He considered Individuals as Brethren, 

And his Country as a Parent. 


Little else than a round of visitings, indeed, does the 
present year seem to ha^e been to Johnson ; though the call 
for his Shakspeare (on which he had so long been engaged) 
was never so urgent as now. He passed part of the spiiug 
with his friend Langton in Lincolnshire, where it was long 
remembered how suddenly, and to what amazement of the 
elders of the family, he had laid himseK down on the edge of 
a steep hill behind the house, and rolled over and over to the 
bottom f he had stayed the summer months and part of August 
with Percy, at Easton Mauduit vicarage in Northampton- 
shire ; t and on his retm’n to town had formed an acquaint- 
ance with the Tlmales. Is it necessaiy to describe the tall, 
stately, weU-informed, worthy brewer, and tory member for 
Southwark; or his brisk, vivacious, half-learned, plump httle 
wife ? Is not then’ friendship Imown as the solace of John- 
son’s later life, and remembered whenever he is named? 
Thi’ale was fond of the society of men of letters and celebrity ; 
and Arthur Murphy, who had for some years acted as provider 
in that sort to the weekly dinners I at Southwark and Streat- 
ham, had the honour of introducing Johnson. Mrs. Thrale 

* “ Poor, dear Dr. Johnson,” said Langton to Mr. Best, some years after John- 
son’s death, ‘ ‘ when he came to this spot, tnmed hack to look down the hill, and said 
“ he was determined ‘ to take a roll down.’ When we understood what he meant 
“to do, we endeavoured to dissuade him j hut he was resolute, saying, ‘he had 
“ ‘not had a roll for a long time ; ’ and taking out of his lesser pockets whatever 
“ might he in them— keys, pencil, parse, or penknife, and laying himself parallel 
“ with the edge of the lull, he actuaUy descended, turning himself over and over, 
“ till he came to the bottom. ” Best’s Memm-iah, 65. 

•f BosxveU, ii. 269, and 282. 

X It was through him “the set” were introduced. He had done the same office 
in Garrick’s case four years earlier. “ You stand engaged,” he writes to him in 
M,. TWr-om fnT Woflnpsda.v se’enicrht. You need not annrehend 


indulged in literary airs and judgments, wliich slie put on 
with an audacity as full of charms as of blunders ; and 
beyond measime captivated Johnson. She was his Madam, 
My Mistress, his Dearest of all Dear Ladies, whom he lectured 
only because he loved ; for where she came, she brought him 
sunshine. Like some “gay creature of the element” she 
flitted past the gloomy scholar, still over-toiled and weary, 
though resting at last. “You little creatures,” he exclaimed, 
on her appearing before him one day in a dark-coloured 
dress, “ you should never wear those sort of clothes ; they 
“ are unsuitable in every way. What ! have not all insects 
“ gay colours ? ” f The house of the hospitable brewer became 

* Mr. Croter is tlie only infallible antbority I know on tbe (inestion of a lady’s 
age, and be bas settled Mrs. Tbrale’s, tbongb not witbont great difficulty. In 
bis last edition of Boswell (170), be says, “She was about twenty-four or twenty- 
“ five years of age, when this acquaintance commenced. At tbe time of my 
“first edition I was unable to ascertain precisely Mrs. Piozzi’s age — biit a sub- 
“ sequent publication, named Piozziana, fixes ber birtb on ber own a^itbority to tbe 
“ 16tb January, 1740 ; yet even that is not quite conclusive, for sbe calls it 1740 
“ old style, that is, 1741. I must now of course adopt, though not without some 
“ doubt, tbe lady’s reckoning.” Happily this dovrbtwas solved before tbe com- 
pletion of bis labour, though not in the lady’s favour, for in a subsequent note 
(650) he says, “ I have found evidence under her own liand that my suspicion was 
“ just, and that she was born in 1740, neio style.” In another note to the same 
edition, Mr. Croker has the satisfaction of settling the late Lady Cork’s age, long 
held to be insoluble. “ I found by the register of St. James’s parish that she had 
“understated her age by one year. Sbe died on tbe 30th of May, 1840, aged 95.” 
(646). I need hardly add that the same ruthless authority discovered, at the cost 
of a journey to a much more distant parish-register, that poor Fanny Burney 
had understated ber age by no less than ten years ; and that instead of being a 
gul of seventeen, hardly out of the nursery, when she surpri.sed the world by 
Evelina, she was in truth a mature young lady of twenty-seven ! Nevertheless 
this was a fact in literary history worth setting right, and gratitude is due to 
Mr. Croker accordingly. 

i Anecdotes, 2/9. Her greatest fault was a kind of saucy carelessness of 


immediately after liis first visit, tlie TLm’sdays in every week 
were set apart for dinner witli tlie Tbrales ; and before long 
there was a “ Mr. Johnson’s room” both in the Southwark 
mansion and the Streatham villa. Very obvious was the effect 
upon him. His melancholy was diverted, and his irregular 
habits lessened, all said who observed him closely ; but not 
the less active were his sympathies still, in the direction of 
that Grub-street world of struggle and disaster, of cock-loft 
lodgings and penny-ordinaries, from which he had at last 
effected his own escape. 

An illustration of this, at the commencement of them 
intercourse, much impressed Mrs. Thrale. One day, she 
says, he was called abrux)tly from their house after dinner, 
and retimuing in about three hours, said he had been with 
an em’aged author, whose landlady pressed him for payment 
within doors, while the bailiffs beset liim without ; that he 
was drinking himself drunk with madeira to drown care, and 
fretting over a novel which when finished was to be his whole 
fortune ; but he could not get it done for distraction, nor 
could he step out of doors to offer it to sale. Mr. Johnson, 
therefore, she contmues, set away the bottle, and went to the 
bookseller, recommending the performance, and desming 
some immediate relief ; which when he brought back to the 
writer, the latter called the woman of the house chrectly to 
p artake of punch, and p ass their tune in merrim ent. “ It was 
“ not,” she concludes, “ tdl ten years after, I dare say, that 
“ something in Doctor Goldsmith’s behavioim struck me with 

neroetuallv watering. “Nay, tten,” vrisely obserred Jolmson, “you ought to be 



‘‘ Walcefielcir* 

A more scrupulous and patient writer corrects some 
inaccuracies of the lively little lady, and professes to give 
the anecdote authentically from Johnson^s own exact narra- 
tion. “I received one morning,” Boswell represents Johnson 
to have said, “ a message from poor Goldsmith that he was 
“ in great distress, and, as it was not in his power to come 
“ to me, begging that I would come to him as soon as 
“ possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to 
“ him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, 
“ and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, 

at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he 
“ had ah’eady changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of 
“ madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
“ bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him 
“ of the means by which he might be extricated.! He then 
“ told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which he 
“ produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told 
“ the landlady I should soon return ; and, having gone 
“ to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought 
“ Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 

* Anecdotes, 119-20. Mrs. Thrale fixes tlie date of tlie incident as not later 
tlian 1765 or 6 ; but it is to fie kept in mind that' her little volume of Anecdotes 
Tras written and printed while she was in Italy (it appeared in 1786) without the 
means of correcting any such slip of memory. 

+ Mr. Croker has pointed out that George Steevens (in the London Magazine, 
Iv. 253) tells, curiously enough, a not dissimilar story of Johnson himself, who very 
frankly confessed to have fieen sometimes in the power of fiailiffs, and that Richardson, 
the author of Clnvissci, was his constant friend on such occasions. “I I’ememfier 
“ writing to him,'” said Johnson, “from a sponging-house j and was so sure of my 
‘ ‘ deliverance throua-h his kindness and lifieralitv. that. heW. his reiil V wn.a h 


or does the rating seem altogether undeserved, since 
3 can hardly he a doubt, I think, that Mrs. Fleming was 
andlady. The attempt to clear her appears to me to foil 
lany essential points. Tracing the previous incidents 
itely, it is almost impossible to disconnect her from this 
ummation of them, with which, at the same time, every 
3 of Goldsmith’s residence in her house is brought to a 
3. As for the incident itself, it has nothing staiiling for 
reader who is familiar with what has gone before it. It 
le old story of distress, with the addition of a right to 
at it which poor Goldsmith had not felt till now ; and in 
violent passion, the tone of indignant reproach, and the 
Le of madeira, one may see that recent gleams of success 
of worldly consideration have not strengthened the old 
its of endurance. The arrest is plainly connected with 
^hery’s reluctance to make further advances ; of all Mrs. 
ning’s accounts found among his papers, the only one im- 
Led is that for the summer months preceding the arrest;! 


3oswdl, ii. 193. For a tliird and ridiculously inventive account of the incident, 
lich Goldsmith figures as at his wit’s end how to wipe off his landlady’s score 
:eep a roof over Ms head, “ except hy closing with a very staggering proposal 
her part, and taking his creditor for wife, whose charms were very far from 
ii'ing, whilst her demands were extremely urgent ; ” and wMch contains a 
of other preposterous statements ; see Cumberland’s Memoirs, i. 372-3. 

A fourth version, that of Sir John Hawkins (quoted by Mr. Mitford in his 
p. clxxviii), and strongly smacking of the kmght s usual vein, appears to 
0 point to Islington as the locality of the arrest, though it does not directly 
rm that suggestion. ^ ‘ Of the booksellers whom, he styled Ms friends, 

\ Newbery was one. TMs person had apartments in Ganonbury-house, ■where 
ildsmith often lay concealed from his creditors. Under a pressing necessity, 
there wrote Ms Yicar of Wakefield, and for it received of Newbery forty 
unds.” It does not detract from the value of this evidence, such as it is, that 
Tnhn crives afterwards (Life, 420-1) Ms own blundering account of the 


or at least sanctioned, the harsh proceeding. The manuscript 
of the novel (of which more hereafter) seems by both state- 
ments, in which the discrepancies are not so great hut that 
Johnson himself may he held aecomitahle for them, to have 
been produced reluctantly, as a last resource ; and it is 
possible, as Mrs. Thrale intimates, that it was still regarded 
as “unfinished;” — hut, if strong adverse reasons had not 
existed, Johnson would surely have carried it to Newhery. 
He did not do this. He went with it to Francis Newhery 
the nephew ; does not seem to have given any very brilliant 
account of the “ merit ” he had perceived in it (four years 
after its author’s death he told Reynolds that he did not 
think it would have had much success t) ; and, rather with 

* My friend Mr. Peter Cunningliam was so kind as to examine Newkery’s will for 
me, and fomid in it two kequests, of fifty guineas eack, to Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming 
and Mr, Thomas Fleming. From the same will it appears that both John and 
Thomas Oarnan had married daughters of Newhery. 

t The passage is worth quoting from Boswell, vii. 172-3. It occurs in an 
argument which arose at Keynolds’s dinner-table, as to whether a man who had 
been asked his ojiinion by another whether or not his manuscript were worth 
publication, is justified in giving such opinion, or under an obligation to speak 
the truth, on being so put to the torture. In any case, argued Johnson, 
“ I should scruple much to give a suppressive vote. Both Goldsmith’s comedies 
“were once refused; his first by Garrick, his second by Colman, who was 
“prevailed on at last by much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, to biing it on. 
“His Vicar of WaTcejielcl I myself did not think would have had much success. 
“It was written and sold to a bookseller before his Traveller, but published 
‘ ‘ after ; so little expectation had the bookseller from it. Had it been sold after 
* ‘ TJie Traveller', he might have had twice as much money for it, thoiigh sixty 
“ guineas was no mean price. The bookseller had the advantage of Goldsmith’s 
“repntation from The Traveller in the sale, though Goldsmith had it not in 
selling the copy. Siu Joshua Reynolds. The Beggars Og^era affords a j)roof 
how strangely people will differ in opmion about a literary performance. Burke 
“thinks it has no merit.” All this should be remembered before harsh judgments 
are given on the occasional querulous complaints that broke from Goldsmith as to 
the reception given to his writings. 



.IX.] THE AREEST AND WTIAT PRECEDED IT. 

I’d to Golclsmitli’s immediate want, than to any confident i7G.t. 
le of the value of the copy, asked and obtained the sixty 
ads. “ And sh’,” he said to Boswell afterwards, “ a suf- 
ient price too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of 
oldsmith had not been elevated, as it afterwai-ds was, by 
s Traveller ; and the bookseller had such faint hopes of 
ofit by his bargain that he kept the manuscript by him a 
Qg time, and did not publish it till after the Traveller 
xl appeared. Then, to be sure, it was accidentally woith 
ore money.” * 

n the poem, meanwhile, the elder Newberj’ had consented 
peculate ; and this circumstance may have made it hope- 
to appeal to him with a second work of fancy. For, on 
very day of the arrest, the Traveller lay completed in 
poet’s desk. The dream of eight years, the solace and 
ainment of his exile and poverty, verged at last to f ulfil - 
t or extinction ; and the hopes and fears which centered 
, doubtless mingled on that miserable day with the fumes 
lie madeira ! In the excitement of putting it to press, 
ih followed immediately after, the nameless novel recedes 
aether from the view ; but will reappear in due time, 
ison approved the verses more than the novel ; read the 
f-sheets for his fi’iend ; substituted here and there, in 
3 emphatic testimony of general approval, a line of his 
; prepared a brief but hearty notice for the Critical 
leii), which was to appear simultaneously with the poem ; 
n.R the flav of nublication annroached. bade Goldsmith 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TEA VELLER AND WHAT FOLLOWED IT, 

1764—1765. 

“ This day is published,” said the Puhlie Advertiser of the 
19th of December 1764, “ price one shilling and sixpence, 
“ The Traveller ; or, a Prospect of Society, a Poem. By 
“ Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. Printed for J. Newbery in 
“ St. Paul’s Church Yard.” It was the first time that 
Goldsmith had announced his name in connection with 
anything he had written; and with it he had resolved to 
associate his brother Henry’s name. To him he dedicated 
the poem. From the midst of the poverty which Henry 
could least alleviate, and turning from the celebrated men 
with whose favour his own fortunes were bound up, he 
addressed the friend and companion of his infancy, to whom, 
in all his sufferings and wanderings, his heart, untravelled 
and unsuUied, had still lovingly gone back. “ The friendship 


id obscurity Tvitli an income of forty poimds a year. ^t. 36. 
now perceive, my clear brotlier,” continued Goldsmith, 

L affecting significance, “ the wisdom of your humhle 
Loice. You have entered upon a sacred office, where the 
irvest is great, and the labourers are but few ; while you 
ive left the field of ambition, where the labourers are 
any, and the harvest not worth carrying away.” Such as 
harvest was, however, he was at last himself about to 
ler it in. He jDroceeded to describe to his brother tlie 
let of his x3oem, as an attempt to show that there may he 
al happiness in states that are differently governed from 
own, that every state has a particular principle of 
piness, and that this iprinciple in each may be carried to 
ischievous excess : but he expressed a strong doubt, since 
had not taken a political “ side,” whether its ff’eedom 
n individual and party abuse would not wholly bar its 
cess. 

Vhile he wrote, he might have quieted that fear. As the 
m was passing tlirough the press, Churchill died. It was 
who had pressed poetry into the service of party, and for 
last three years, to apxoarent exclusion of every nobler 
me, made harsh political satire the favoured utterance of 
Muse. But his rude strong spirit had suddenly given 
j. Those unsubdued passions ; those priuciples, unfettered 
ler than depraved ; that real manliness of soul, scorn of 
Lvention, and imquestioned courage ; that open heart and 
iral hand ; that eager readiness to love or to hate, to strihe 
M embrace, had passed away for ever. Nine days earlier, 

oTi+QiTnnic-f TTnrfQv+li licirl cfnrKi +.1iA fsmTip rlfl.vk innmftv ! 


to be accomplished in the grave * Be it not the least shame 
of the profligate politics of these three disgraceful years, that, 
arraying in bitter hostility one section of the kingdom against 
the other, they tmmed into unscrupulous personal enemies 
such men as these ; made a patriot of "WiUces ; statesmen of 
Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord Sandwich, and Bubb Dodington; 
and, of the free and vigorous verse of Churcliill, a mere 
instrument of perishable faction. Not without reason on that 
ground did Goldsmith condemn and scorn it. It was that 
which had made it the rare mixture it so frequently is, of the 
artificial with the natural and impulsive ; which so fitfully 
blended in its author the wholly and the partly true ; which 
impamed his force of style with prosaical weakness; and 
controlled, by the necessities of partisan satire, his feeling for 
nature and for truth. Yet should his critic and feUow-poet 
have paused before, in this dedication to the Traveller, he 
branded him as a writer of lampoons. To Charles Hanbury 
AYilliams, but not to Charles Churchill, such epithets belong. 
The senators who met to decide the fate of turbots were not 
worthier of the wrath and the scourge of Juvenal, than the 
men who, reeking from the gross indulgences of Medmenham- 
abbey, drove out "William Pitt from the cabinet, sat down by 
the side of Bute, denounced in the person of Wilkes their 
own old profligate associate, and took the public morality 
into keeping. Never, that he might merely fawn upon power 
or trample upon weakness, had Chinchill let loose his pen. 
There was not a form of mean pretence or servile assump- 
tion, which he did not use it to denounce. Low, pimping 
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ics, lie abliorred ; and that then’ worthless abettors, to 
ie exposure his works are so incessantly devoted, have 
iarried him into oblivion with themselves, argues some- 
I for the sound morality and permanent truth expressed 
.s manly verse. By these the new poet was to jirofit ; 
inch as by the faults wliich perished with the satirist, 
left the lesson of avoidance to his successors. In the 
val since Pope’s and Thomson-’s death, since Collins’s 
sweet song, since the silence of Young, of Alcenside, 
of Gray, no such easy, familiar, and vigorous verse as 
rchiU’s, had dwelt m the public ear. The less likely was 
w to tm-n away, impatient or intolerant of the Traveller. 
hnson pronounced it a poem to which it would not 
asy to find anjdhmg equal, since the death of Pope. 
Ligh covering but the space of twenty years,* this was 
;e worth coveting, and was honestly deserved. The 
irate care and skill of the verse, the exquisite choice 
selectness of the diction, at once recalled to others, as 
ohnson, the master so lately absolute in the realms of 
3 ; and with these there was a rich harmony of tone, 
)ftness and simjilicity of touch, a happy and jilayful 
erness, which belonged peculiarly to tlie later poet. 
1 a less pointed and practised force of understanding 
in Pope, and in some respects less subtle and refined, 
ippeal to the heart in Goldsmith is more gentle, direct, 
pure. The predominant impression of the Traveller is of 
aturalness and facility ; and then is felt the sm’passing 
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built upon nature ; that it rests upon honest truth ; that it 
is not crying to the moon and the stars for impossible sym- 
pathy, or dealing with other worlds, m fact or imagination, 
than the writer has himself lived in and known. Wisely had 
Goldsmith avoided, what, in the false-heroic versifiers of his 
day, he had wittily condemned ; the practice, even com- 
moner since, of building up poetry on fantastic unreality, of 
clothing it in harsh inversions of language, and of patching 
it out with affectations of by-gone vivacity : ‘‘ as if the more 
“ it was unlike prose, the more it would resemble poetry.” 
Making allowance for a brief exj)letive rarely scattered here 
and there, his poetical language is unadorned yet rich, select 
yet exquisitely plain, condensed yet home-felt and familiar. 
He has considered, as he says himself of Parnell, “ the 
“ language of poetry as the language of life, and conveys 
“ the warmest thoughts in the simplest expression.”* 

In what way the Traveller originated, the reader has seen. 
It does not seem necessary to discuss in what precise pro- 
portions its plan may have risen out of Addison’s Letter from 
Italy. Shaped in any respect by Thomson’s remark, in one of 
his letters to Bubb Dodington, “ that a poetical landscape of 
“ countries, mixed with moral observations on their characters 
“ and people, would not be an ill-judged undertaking,” it 
certainly could not have been ; f for that letter was not made 
* MisceU, Woi'Jcs, iii. 374. 

f Sir EgertonBrydges lias pointed out some resemUance of topics, and a similar 
union of contemplation and description, in a now forgotten poem of tlie liardly- 
treated Blackmore ; tut ttere is nothing in the latter (the Nature of Man) to 
suggest anything like imitation. The only couplet (luoted having any resemtlance 
to the turns of Goldsmith’s verse is where Blackmore says of the French, 
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nently aud in a peculiai- degi-ee, written from personal feeling 
and observation ; and the course of its composition has been 
traced with the course of its author’s life. TyTien Boswell 
came back to London some year or so after its appearance, 
he tells us with what amazement he had heard Johnson sav 
that “ there had not been so fine a poem since Pope’s time ; ” * 
and then amusingly explains the phenomenon by remarking, 
that “ much, no doubt, both of the sentiments and expression 
“ were derived from conversation ” with the great lexico- 
gi’apher. "What the great lexicographer really suggested was 
a title. The Philosophic Wanderer, rejected for something 
sim^fier; as, if offered, the Johnsonian sentiment and 
expression would, I suspect, have been. But “ Garth did 
“ not mite his own Dispensary,'" and Goldsmith had still 
less chance of obtaining credit for his. The rumom’ that 
Johnson had given great assistance, is nevertheless contra- 
dicted by even Hawkins ; where he professes to relate the 
extreme astonishment of the club, that a newspaper essayist 
and bookseller’s drudge should have written such a poem. 
Undoubtedly that was his own feeling ; and others of the 
members shared it, though it is to be hoped in a less degree. 
“ Well,” exclaimed Chamier, “ I do beheve he wrote this 
“ poem himself; and let me tell you, that is believing a 
“ great deal.” Goldsmith had left the club early that night, 
after “ rattling away as usual.” In truth he took little pains 
himself, in the thoughtless simplicity of those social hours, 
to fence rmmd his own jjroperty and claim. “ Mr. Gold- 
“ smith,” asked Chamier, at the next meeting of the club. 


was near tliem, took part in what followed, and has related 
it. “ Goldsmith, who would say something without consider- 
“ ation, answered ‘ Yes.’ I was sitting hy, and said, ^ No, 

“ ‘ sir, you did not mean tardiness of locomotion : you mean 
“ ‘ that sluggishness of mind which comes upon a man in 
“ ‘ solitude.’ ‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed Goldsmith, ‘ that was what 
“ ' I meant.’ Chamier,” Johnson adds, “ believed then that 
“ I had written the line, as much as if he had seen me write 
“ it,” Yet it might be, if Burke had happened to be present, 
that Johnson would not have been permitted, so obviously to 
the satisfaction of every one m the room, dictatorially to lay 
down thus expressly what the x^oet meant. F or who can doubt 
that he also meant slowness of motion ? The first jpoint of 
the pictm-e is that. The poet is moving slowly, his tardiness 
of gait measuring the heaviness of heart, the pensive spirit, 
the melancholy, of which it is the outward exx^ression and 
sign. Goldsmith ought to have added to Johnson’s remark 
that he meant all it said, and the other too ; but no doubt he 
fell into one of his old flurries when he heard the general 
aye ! aye ! that saluted the great chain’s authoritative 
version. While he saw that superficially he had been wrong, 
he must have felt that properly explained his answer was 
substantially right ; but he had no address to say so, the pen 
not being in his hand. 

The lines which Johnson really contributed he pointed out 
himself to Boswell, when laughing at the notion that he had 
taken any more important x>art in it. They were the line 
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graffcGcl on liis fi’iBud s insGrtion by Goldsnutb bimsGlf, is 
worth all that Johnson addod ; though its historical allusion 
was soniGwhat obscui’G. 

“ The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel.” 

ho was Luke, and what was his non crown ? is a question 
Tom Davies tells us he had often to answer; being a great 
resource in difficulties of that kind. “ The Doctor referred 
“ me,” he says, in a letter to the reverend Mr. Granger, who 
was compiliug his Biographical History and wished to be 
exact, “ to a book called Geographic Gurieuse, for an expla- 
“ nation of Luke’s iron crown.” The explanation, besides 
bemg in itself incorrect, did not mend matters much. 
“ Luke ” had been taken simply for the euphony of the line. 
He was one of two brothers who had headed a revolt against 
the Hungarian nobles, at the opening of the sixteenth 
century ; but, though both were tortured, the special horror 
of the red-hot crown was inflicted upon George.* “ Doctor 
“ Goldsmith says,” adds Davies, “ he meant by Damien’s 

* In a note to this passage in my former edition, I explained that this Giograjihie 
Curieuse, -which appeared to have been Goldsmith’s authority, was nevertheless 
itself incorrect in the family name of the brothers, which it reports to have been 
Zeck. They were George and Luke, as stated, and George underwent the punish- 
ment of the “iron cro-wn but the family name was Dosa. For this I referred 
to the Biographie UnkerseUc, xi, 604. The origin of the mistake is curious, 
and has since been explained to me by the courtesy of a correspondent who 
writes from America. The two brothers belonged to one of the native races 
of Transylvania called Szeklers or Zecklers, which descriptive addition follows their 
names in the Gennan biographical authorities ; and this, through abridgment, and 
misapprehension, in subsequent books came at last to be substituted for -the family 
name. In the next edition of his admirable text of Goldsmith’s poems (the best 
now existing), Mr. Bolton Comey -will, I hope, restore the original verse, which he 
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“ il’on the rack ; hut I believe the newspapers informed us 
“ that he was confined in a high tower, and actually obliged 
“to lie upon an iron bed.”* So little was Davies, any 
more than Chamier, Johnson, or any one else, disposed 
to take the poet’s meaning on the authority of his own 
explanation of it. 

“ Nay, sir,” said Johnson very candidly, when it was 
suggested, some years afterwards, that the partiality of its 
author’s friends might have weighed too much in their 
judgment of this poem, “ the partiality of his friends was 
“ always against him. It was with difficulty we could give 
“ him a hearing.” Explanation of much that receives too 
sharp a judgment in ordinary estimates of his character, 
seems to be found, as I have said, in this. When partiality 
takes the shape of pity, we must not wonder if it is met by 
the vanities, the conceits, the half shame and half bravado, 
of that kind of self-assertion which is but self-distrust 
disguised. Very difficult did Goldsmith find it to force 
his way, with even the Traveller in his hand, against these 
patronising airs and charitable allowances. “ But he imitates 
“ you, sir,” said Mr, Boswell, when, on return from liis Dutch 
studies, he found this poem ' had reaUy gone far to make 
its writer for the time more interesting than even J ohnson 
himself. “ Why no, sir,” Johnson answered. “ Jack Ilawkes- 
“ worth is one of my imitators ; but not Goldsmith. Goldy, 
“ sh, has great merit.” “ But, sir,” persisted the staunch 
disciple, “ he is much indebted to you for his getting so 
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tli6 fcank tribritG of tlio sistor of Eovnolds, after tearing’' 
Johnson read the Traveller aloud “from the beginning to 
“ the end of it,” a few days after it was published.* Here 
was another point of friendliest and most general agreement. 
“ Ilenny dear,” now a mature and very fidgety little dame 
of seven-and-thirty, had never been noted for her beauty ; 
and few would associate such a thing with the seamed, 
scarred face of J ohnson ; but the preponderating ughness of 
Goldsmith was a thing admitted and allowed for all to fling a 
stone at, however brittle their own habitations. IVIiss Reynolds 
had founded her admiring tribute on what she had herself said 
at a party in her brother’s house some days before. It had 
been suddenly proposed, as a social game after supper, to 
toast ordinary women, and have them matched by ordinary 
men; whereupon one of the gentlemen having given 
Miss Williams, Johnson’s blind old pensioner. Miss Reynolds 
instantly matched her with Goldsmith ; and this whimsical 
union so enchanted Mrs. Cholmondeley, that, though she had 
at the time some pique with Renny dear, she ran round the 
table, kissed her, and said she forgave her everything for her 
last toast. “ Thus,” exclaimed Johnson, who was present, 
and whose wit at his friend’s expense was rewarded with a 
roar, “ thus the ancients, on the making-up of their quarrels, 
“ used to sacrifice a beast betwixt them.”t Poor Goldsmith ! 

* See Miss Reynolds’s recollections printed in the appendix to Croker’s Bo&icell. 
Of these I ought to remark, however, that several of them (as Mr. Croker himself 
admits of one) are manifestly fabricated ont of imperfect or confused recollections 
of anecdotes elsewhere existing, an example of which I give in my next note. 

t My authority for this anecdote, the point of which is missed in Miss Reynolds’s 


to take these equivocal shapes. mere is nor a oaci nne 
“ in that poem of the Traveller" said Langton, as they sat 
talking together at Eeynolds’s, four years after the poet’s 
death; “ not one of Dryden’s careless verses.” “ I was glad,” 
interposed Eeynolds, “ to hear Charles Fox say it was one 
“ of the first poems in the English language.” Why were 
“ you glad ?” rejoined Langton. “ You surely had no doubt 
“of this before?” “No,” exclaimed Johnson, decisively; 
“ the merit of the Traveller is so well established, that 
“ ]\fr. Fox’s praise cannot augment it, nor his censure 
“ diminish it.”^ 

1765. Not very obvious at the first, however, was its progress to 

®t.37. this decisive eminence. From the first it had its select 
admirers, but their circle somewhat slowly widened. “ The 
“ beauties of this poem,” observed the principal hterary 
newspaper of the day, the St. James's Chronicle, two months 
after its pubhcation, “ are so great and various, that we 
“ cannot but be surprised they have not been able to recoin- 

of strife that elicited gratitude to the gods. Mrs. Oholmondeley (according to 
Johnson “a very airy lady,” Bosiodl, iv. 272) was a younger sister of Mrs. 
Woffington the actress, married to the Hon. and Rev. George Oholmondeley. 
Fanny Reynolds, Johnson’s “dearest dear,” was eighty when she died, in 
November 1807. 

* Reynolds continued: “But his friends may .suspect they had too great a 
“ partiality for him.” Johnson. “Nay, sir, the partiality of his friends Avas 
“ always against him. It Avas Avith difficulty we could give him a hearing. 

, “Goldsmith had no settled notions upon any subject; so he talked always at 
“ random. It seemed to be his intention to blurt out whatever was in his mind, 
“ and see what would become of it. He was angry, too, when catched in an 
‘ ‘ absurdity ; but it did not prevent him from falling into another the next minute. ” 
Boswell, vii. 84-5. A little later, when Johnson was complaining of Langton 
being too silent at the club, and letting the whigs have it all their own way, ‘ ‘ Sir,” 
said Boswell, “ you will recollect that he very properly took up Sir Joshua for 


too late into tlie world for any share of its poetical distinc- 
tions ; that Pope and others had taken up the places in the 
temple of fame ; and that as but few at any one period can 
possess poetical reputation, “ a man of genius can now hardly 
“ acquire it.” “ That,” said Johnson, when this saying was 
related to him, “ is one of the most sensible things I have 
“ ever heard of Goldsmith. It is difficult to get literary fame, 
“ and it is every day getting more difficult.”* Nevertheless, 
though slowly, the poem seems to have advanced steadily ; 
and, in due com’se, translations of it appeared in more than 
one continental language. A month after the notice in the 
St. James's Chronicle^ a second edition was published ; 
a third was more quickly called for ; a fourth was issued in 
August ; and the ninth had appeared in tlie year when the 
poet died. That anything more substantial than fame arose 
to him out of these editions, is, however, very questionable. 
The only payment that can with certamty be traced in 
Newbery’s papers as for “ Copy of the Traveller, a poem," 
leaves it more than doubtful, whether for twenty guineas 
Goldsmith had not sm’reudered all his interest in it, except 
that which, with each successive issue, still prompted 
the limse labor.! Between the first and last, thirty-six new 
lines had been added, and fourteen of the old canceUed. 
Some of the erasures would now, perhaps, raise a snule. No 
honest thought disappeared, no manly word for the oppressed. 
The “wanton judge” and his “penal statutes ” remained ; 

* Life, V. 303-4. Wliat on earth can Mr. Croker mean by the subjoined note 
on that saying of Goldsmith ? “Goldsmith, who read a great deal of light Frencsh 
“ nvnbablv borrowed this from La Bmyere. ‘ Les anciens ont tout dit ; 


“ Laws grind the poor and rich men rule the law,” 

were still undisturbed. But words quietly vanished, here 
and there, that had spoken too plainly of the sordid past ; 
and no longer did the poet proclaim, in speaking of the great, 
that, “inly satisfied,” above their pomps he held his ragged 
pride. The rags ' went the way of the confession of 
poverty in the Polite Learning and of those hints of 
humble habits which were common in the Busy Body and 
the British Magazine, but are found no longer in Essays by 
Mr. Goldsmith. 

With that title, and the motto “ Collecta revirescunt,” a 
three-shilling duodecimo volume of those re-published essays 
was now issued by Mr. Griffin for himself and Mr. Newbery, 
who each paid him ten guineas for liberty to offer this tribute 
to the growing reputation of the Traveller. He corrected 
expressions, as I have said; hfted Islington tea-gardens 
into supper atYauxliall; exalted the stroll in White conduit 
garden to a walk in the i)^i!’k; and, in an amusing pre- 
face, disclaimed any more ambitious motive than one of 


this payment for tie Travellei' makes its appearance. Otier items in it refer to 
matters already described. “Settle Dr. Goldsmiti’s account, and give him credit 
“ for tie following copies : 1. Tie Preface to tie History of tie World, and charge 
“ it to tie Partners, 3Z. 3s. 3 Prefaces to tie Natural History, 6^. 6a. Translation 
“ of tie Life of Christ, — Ditto, tie Lives of tie Fathers, — Ditto, tie Lives of 
“tie Philosophers, — Con-ecting 4 vols. Brookes’ Nat. History, — 79 Leaves 
“ of tie History of England, — Cop7j of the Traveller, a Poem, 211. Lent in 
“ Fleet Street at Mr. Adams’s to pay for tie instrument, 15.9. 6ri. Lent him at 
“ the Society of Arts, and to pay arrears, 31. 3s. Get the Copy of Essays for wliich 
“ paid lOL 10s. as half, and Mr. Griffin to have tie otier.” 

* “ Perish tie wish ; for inly satisfied. 

Above their pomps I hold my ragged pride,” 


mm lor some years, ne was now resolved to try it lie could 
not live a little upon liimself ; and lie compared his case 
to that of the fat man he had heard of in a shipwreck, 
who, when the sailors, pressed by famine, were taking 
slices off him to satisfy their hunger, insisted with great 
justice on having the first cut for himself. “ Most of 
“ these essays,” continued Goldsmith, “ have been regularly 
“ reprinted twice or thrice a year, and conveyed to the 
“ public through the kennel of some engaging compilation. 

“ If there be a pride in multiplied editions, I have seen 
“ some of my labours sixteen times reprmted, and claimed 
“ by different parents as their own. I have seen them 
“ flourished at the beginning with praise, and signed at 
“ the end ivith the names of Philantos, PhiLalethes, Phila- 
“ lutheros, and PhUanthropos.” * Names that abeady 
figured, as the reader will hai’dly need to be reminded, 
in those adventures of a philosoxihic vagabond which 
formed part of the httle manuscript novel t now lying, 

* Even MoTitlily Revieio cswxot but admit (xxxiii. 82, July 1765) that “Mr. 

‘ ‘ Goldsmith hath here published a collection of Essays, which have been so often 
‘ ‘ printed in the newspapers, magazines, and other periodical productions, that we 
‘ ‘ despair of selecting a specimen from any one that will not be previously known to 
‘ ‘ our readers. But notwithstanding their being so well calculated for cursory 
‘ ‘ inspection, and notwithstanding their transient success among the duller topics 
“ of the day, we apprehend, &c. &c. &c,” and then follows the usual depreciation ; 
as for instance, “It is easy to collect from books and conversation, a sufficiency of 
‘ ‘ superficial knowledge to enable a writer to flourish aicay with tolerable propriety 
“ through a news-paper-essay ; but when these his lucubrations assume the form of 
“ a book, it is, &c. &c. &c. The author tells us, in his preface, that he could 
“have made these Essays more metaphysical, had he thought fit; for our part, 
“ we do not find any of them, with which metaphysics have much to do. But be 
“this as it may, we look upon it as a great mark of Mr. Goldsmith s prudence, 
‘ ‘ that he did neither meddle nor make with them.” Considerate Mr. Griffiths ! 

-t. vv nf thfi Yiear of Wakeflcld, one of the evidences which 


Another piece of writing which belongs to this period, and 
which did not find its way to the public till the appearance 
of the novel, to whose pages (with the title of the Hermit) it 
had been transferred, was the ballad of Edwin and Angelina. 
It was suggested, as I have said, in the course of the ballad- 
discussions with I-^ercy in preparation of the Reliqiies ; and 
was written before the Traveller appeared. “ Without 
“ informing any of us,” says Hawkins, again referring to the 
club, “ he wrote and addressed to the Countess, afterwards 
“ Duchess of Northumberland, one of the first poems of the 
“ lyric kind that our language has to boast of.” * A charm- 
ing poem undoubtedly it is, if not quite this ; delightful for 
its simple and mingled flow of incident and imagery, for the 
pathetic softness and sweetness of its tone, and for its easy, 
artless grace. He had taken pains with it, and he set more 
than common store by it himself ; so that when, some two 
years hence, his old enemy Kenrick, taking advantage of its 
appearance in the novel, assumed the character of “Detector” 
in the public prints, denounced it as a plagiarism from the 
Reliques, and entreated the public to compare the insipidity 
of Doctor Goldsmith’s negus with the genuine flavour of Mr. 
Percy’s champagne, he thought it worth while, even against 
that assailant, to defend his own originality .1- The poem lie 

does not scruple to hint at a weakness of his oAvn. “I found that no genras in. 
“ another could please me. . . I could neither read nor write with satisfaction ; for 
“ excellence in another was my aversion, and writing rvas my trade.” 

* Life of Johnson, 420. Mr. Mitford (in the anecdotes appended to his Life, 
clxxvii) quotes Hawkins for another statement, which I do not find iu his 
biography, to the effect that this beautiful poem was saved from destruction by 
Dr. Chapman of Sudbury, for that, soon after he wrote it. Goldsmith showed it to 



Grainger’s entii-ely modern and exquisite ballad of Bryan and 
Pereene) : and Goldsmith’s answer was to the effect that he 
did not think there was any great resemblance between the 
two pieces in question ; but that if any existed, Mr. Percy’s 
ballad was the imitation, inasmuch as the Edivin and 
Angelina had been read to him two 3"ears before (in the 
present year), and at their next meeting lie had observed, 
“ with his usual good humom*,” that he had taken the plan 
of it to form the fragments of Shakspeare into a ballad of 
liis own. “ He then,” added Goldsmith, “ read me his little 
“ cento, if I may so call it, and I highly approved it.”* 

Out of these circumstances it of course arose that Gold- 
smith’s ballad was shown to the wife of Percy’s patron, who 
had some taste for literature, and affected a little notice of 
its followers. The countess admired it so much that she 
had a few copies privately printed, I have seen the late 
Mr. Heber’s, with the title-page of “ Edwin and Angelina, a 
“ ballad ; by Mr. Goldsmith. Printed for the amusement of 
“ the Countess of Northumberland.” It is now rare ; and 
has a value independent of its rarity, in its illustration of 

an old French novel ; hut the attempt at once called forth an expostulatory comment 
from a correspondent, known to be Bishop Percy, in the Monthly Review for Oct. 1797. 
It was afterwards, by another correspondent, ehiborately exposed and ridiculed in the 
same Review for July 1798 ; and by the same writer, on its subsequent revival, 
in the European Magazine for May 1812. I mention it here only to guard against 
any future revival of the slander. 

♦ I subjoin the letter, from the St. James's Chronicle (July 23-2.5, 1767), at 
the commencement of which is an allusion to another ill-natured comment, of 
which he had been the subject in the same journal. “ Sir, As there is nothing 
“ I dislike so much as newspaper controversy, particularly upon trifles, peimit me 
“ to be as concise as possible in infonning a correspondent of yours, that I recom- 
“ mended Blainville’s travels because I thought the book was a good one ; and I 


afterwards published, we perceive that even the gentle ( 
ing line has been an after-thought ; that four stanzas 
been re-written ; and that the two which originally i 
last have been removed altogether. These, for their si 
beauty of expression, it is worth while here to pres 
The action of the poem having closed without them, 
were on better consideration rejected; and jmung w 
should study and make profit of such lessons. . Posterif 
always too much upon its hands to attend to wh 
irrelevant or needless ; and no one so well as Goldi 
seems to have known that the writer who would hope tc 
must live by the perfection of his style, and by the chei 
and careful beauty of unsuperfluous writing. 

“ Here amidst sylvan bowers we’ll rove, 

From lawn to woodland stray ; 

Blest as the songsters of the grove. 

And innocent as they, 

“ To all that want, and all that wail. 

Our pity shall be given ; 

And when this life of love shall fail. 

We’ll love again in heaven,” 

Intercourse with Northumberland-house, except 
Mr. Percy’s library was open to him during his chap 


‘ ‘ tliinlc so still, I said I -was told by the bookseller that it ■was then first ini 
“ but in that it seems I was misiufoi-med, and my reading was not extensive 
“ to set me right. Another correspondent of yours accuses me of having 
“ ballad I published some time ago from one by tbe ingenious Mr. Percy. 

“ tbink there is any great resemblance between tbe two pieces in question. 

“ be any, bis ballad was taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Percy some ye 
“ and be, as we both considered these things as trifles at best, told me ■ 
‘ ‘ usual good-humour the next time I saw him, that he had taken my plan to 
“ fraemeuts of ShaksTware into n, balbirl nf bis own. TTp rpni-l ttia 1 


there, began and ended with this poem. Its author is only 
afterwards to be traced there on one occasion, character- 
istically described by Hawkins. “Having one day,” he 
says, “ a caU. to wait on the late Duke, then Earl, of Xorth- 
“ umberland, I found Goldsmith waiting for an audience in 
“ an outer room ; I asked him what had brought bim there : 

“ he told me, an invitation from his lordship. I made my 
“ business as short as I could, and, as a reason, mentioned 
that Doctor Goldsmith was waiting without. The Earl 
“ asked me if I was acquainted with him ; I told him 
“ I was, adding w'hat I thought likely to recommend bim. 
“ I retired, and staid in the outer room to take him home. 
“ Upon his coming out, I asked him the result of his con- 
“ versation. ‘ His lordship,’ says he, ‘ told me he had red 
“ ‘ [sic] my poem,’ meaning the Traveller, ‘and was much 
“ ‘ delighted with it ; that he w^as going lord-lieutenant of 

‘ ‘ me the hint of his hallad, or that I am obliged to his friendship and learning for 
“ communications of a much more important nature. lam, Sir, yours, &c. Oliver 
“ Goldsmith.” I happen to have before me a copy, now rarely met with, of the 
original “proposals” for publishing Blainville’s travels, to which this letter refers; 
and as it marks the new estimation in which the Traveller' a success placed its 
author, and the uses which the booksellers hastened to make of it, it may be worth 
description. It is the first but by no means the last instance of such employment 
of his name. After an elaborate description of the book, great prominence is given 
to the intimation that it is “Recommended by Doctor Goldsmith, Author of The 
“ Traveller, a poem, &c ; ” and on the same full title page which precedes the 
conditions of subscription and sale, immediately below the announcement that the 
work will be “printed for J. Johnson and B. Davenport in Paternoster-row and 
“ sold by all Booksellers and News-carriers in Great Britain and Ireland,” follows 
the “Recommendation. I have read the Travels of Monsieur JDe BlainviUe with 
“ the highest Pleasure. As far as I am capable of judging, they are at once 
‘ ‘ accurate, copious and entertaining. I am told, they are now first translated 
“ from the Author’s Manuscript in the French Language, which has never been 
“ published ; and if so, they are a valuable Acquisition to ours. The Translation, 
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“ wliat did you answer, asked i, to tins gracious otter 
“ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ I could say nothing hut that I had a 
“ ‘ brother there, a clergyman, that stood in need of help : 
“‘as for myself’” (this was added for the benefit of 
Hawkins) “ ‘ I have no dependence on the promises of great 
“ ‘ men ; I look to the booksellers for support ; they are my 
“ ‘best Mends, and I am not inclined to forsake them 
“‘for others.’ Thus,” adds the teller of the anecdote, 
“ did this idiot in the affairs of the world trifle with his 
“ fortunes, and put back the hand that was held out to assist 
“ him ! Other offers of a like kind he either rejected or 
“ failed to improve, contenting himself with the patronage 
“ of one nobleman, whose mansion afforded him the delights 
“ of a splendid table, and a retreat for a few days from the 
“ metropolis.” f 

The incident related may excuse the comment attached 
to it. Indeed, the charge of idiotcy in the affairs of the 
Hawldns- world, may even add to the pleasure with which we 
contemplate that older-world picture beside it, of frank sim- 
phcity and brotherly affection. This poor poet, who, incom- 
prehensibly to the Middlesex magistrate, would thus gently 
have turned aside to the assistance of his poorer brother 
the hand held out to assist himself, had only a few days 
before been obliged to borrow fifteen shillings and sixpence 
“ in Fleet-street,” of one of those “ best friends ” with 
whose support he is now fain to be contented. But the 
reader has ah?eady seen that since the essay on Polite 
Learning was written, its author’s personal experience had 


great; aiid the iDrecise value of Lord Xorthumberland's 
offer seems m itself somewhat doubtful, Percy, indeed, 
took a subsequent opportunity of stating that be bad 
discussed the subject with the earl ; and bad received an 
assurance that if the latter could have known bow to serve 
Goldsmith (it does not seem to have occurred to Percy 
that one mode bad ab'eady been suggested 'without any 
effect), if be bad been made aware, for example, that be 
wished to travel, “ be would have procured him a sufficient 
“ salary on the Irish estabbsbment, and have bad it con- 
“ tinned to him during bis travels.”* But this was not 
said tin after Goldsmith’s death ; when many ways of serving 
him, meanwhile, bad been suffered to pass by unheeded ; 
and when bis poor struggling brother, for whom be begged 
thus expbcitly the earl’s ptatronage, bad also sunk un- 
noticed to the grave. The booksellers, on the other band, 
were patrons with whom success at once estabbsbed claims, 
independent and incontrovertible ; and the Traveller, to a 
less sanguine heart than its -writer’s, already seemed to sepa- 
rate, with a broad white line, the past from that which was 
to come. No Griffiths bondage could again await him. He 
bad no longer any personal bitterness, therefore, to oppose to 
Johnson’s general allegiance to the “trade;” though, at the 
same time, with Johnson, be made special and large reserva- 
tions. For instance, there was old Gardener the bookseller. 
Even Griffiths, by the side of Gardener, looked less ill- 
favoured. This was be who bad gone to Kit Smart in the 
depths of bis poverty, and cb’awn him into the most 


speecnes tnat Jonnson mignt ever maiie to iiim ! i wrote, 
“ sir,” said the latter, “ for some months in the Universal 
“ Visitor for poor Smart, not then knowing the terms on 
“ which he was engaged to write, and thinking I was doing 
“ kitn good. I hoped his wits would soon return to him. 
“ Mine returned to me, and I wrote in the Universal Visitor 
“ no longer.” * It was a sixpenny weekly-pamphlet ; the 
agreement was for ninety-nine years ; and the terms were 
that Smart was to write nothing else, and he rewarded with 
one-sixth of the profits ! It was undoubtedly a tiling to 
remember, this agreement of old Gardener’s. The most 
thriving subject in the kingdom of the booksellers could 
hardly fail to recall it now and then. And the very man to 
remind Goldsmith of it, in good-natured contrast to the 
opportunity he had lost, was the companion with whom he 
left Northumberland-house that day. Nevertheless he left 
it with greater cheerfulness, and a better-founded sense of 
independence, than if he had consented to substitute a 
reliance “on the promises of great men.” 
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CHAPTER XL 


GOLDSMITH IN PRACTICE AND BURKE IN OFFICE. 

1765. 

The “nobleman ” to whom Sir John Hawkins refers, at the 1705 
close of his anecdote last related, as having vouchsafed to be 
Oliver Goldsmith’s solitary patron, was not yet ennobled ; 
nor could the relation he had opened vith the poet on the 
appearance of the Tmvdler be properly described as one of 
“ patronage,” though it doubtless at times afforded him the 
delights of a splendid table and a retreat for a few days from 
the metropolis. Mr. Robert Nugent, the younger son of an 
old and wealthy Westmeath family, was a jovial Irishman 
and man of wit, who proffered hearty and “ unsolicited ” 
friendship to Goldsmith at this time as a fellow patriot and 
poet,* and maintained ever after an easy intercourse with 
him. In early life he had written an ode to Pulteney,t which 
contains the masterly verse introduced by Gibbon in his 
character of Brutus ; 

(“ What though the good, the brave, the wise, 

With adverse force undaunted rise, 

To break the eternal doom ! 

Though Cato lived, though Tully spoke. 

Though Brutus dealt the god-like stroke. 

Yet perished fated Borne !”) 
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Dodington, lie was always appointed to office ; and liad held 
appointments more substantial as comptroller of the prince’s 
household, a lord of the treasury, and yice-treasurer of 
Ireland. He tallied well, though coarsely, “ with a vivacity 
“ of expression often bordering on the Irish bull,” and was a 
great favourite with women. His first wife. Lord Fingal’s* 
daughter, brought him a good fortune, and bore him a son ; 
by liis second wife, to whom he was the thii’d husband, the 
sister and heiress of Secretary Graggs (Pope’s friend), and 
described as “ a good-humoured, pleasant, fat woman,! ” he 
had no issue, but obtained large landed estates, one of the 
finest domains in Essex, and the mansion of Gosfield Hall 
and from a third less lucky marriage, with Elizabeth Drax 
the Countess Dowager of Berkeley, sprang the daughter (its 

* Plunket, tlie attainted earl. Gait. Marj. lix. 4.0(5. 

J “Kettiming to England in tlie summer of 1776,” saysWraxall, in Ms/fistoj’icai 
Memoirs (i. 126), “I ■went dn-wn soon afterwards on a visit to Lord Nugent, at 
“ Go,sfield in Essex ; a seat which has since, in the revolutionary ovouts of tlie 
“present times, afforded a tempoi-ary asylum to the august representative of the 
“Gapetian line, when expelled from a country over which his ancestors had 
“reigned, in uninterrupted male succession, for above eight hundred years.” 
In another passage Sir Nathaniel calls the “house and estate” at Gosfield “one 
“of the finest domains in Essex;” yet the present condition of the inclosure, 
or paddock, before the mansion, would rather seem to confirm the origin of the name 
as derived from Goosefield. Lord Nugent ai)pears so pleasantly in Goldsmith’s 
life, and Wraxall’s sketch of him is .so characteristic, that I subjoin one or two 
passages. “ Of an athletic frame, and a -vigorous constitution, though very far 
“advanced in years,” [Wraxall is writing two years after Goldsmith’s death] 
“he was exempt from infii-mity ; possessing a stentorian voice, with great aniina'l 
“sphits, and vast powers of conversation. He was indeed a man of very con- 
“ siderable natural abilities, though not of a very cultivated mind. . . To a perfect 
“knowledge of the world, he joined a coarse, and often licentious, but naturally 
“strong and ready wit, which no place, nor company, prevented him from 
“indulging ; and the effect of which was augmented by an Irish accent that never 


the seiDaration to live with her father and aunt, i\Irs. Peg 
Nugent, tin she married the Marquis of Buckingham in 1775 , 
and united the names of Nugent and Grenville. Packard 
Glover (the epic and dramatic j)oet of Leicester-house) cha- 
racterises him briefly as a jovial voluptuous Lishman who 
had left popery for the protestant rehgion, money, and 
mdows ; — ^but Glover lived to see him surrender these 
favourites, and, not far from his eightieth year, go back to 
popery again. When his friendship with Goldsmith began, he 
was a tall, stout, vigorous man of nearly sixty, with a remark- 
ably loud voice and a broad Irish brogue ; whose strong and 
ready wit, careless decision of manner, and reckless auda- 
city of expression, obtained Mm always a hearing from tlie 
House of Commons, in wMch he had sat for four-and-twenty 
years. He was now watcliing, with more than ordinaiy 
personal Interest, the turn of the political wheel. So, for 
the interest they took in the opening of Buckets great pohtical 
life, was his new friend Goldsmith, and every member of the 
Gerrard-street club. 

The ministry wMch succeeded Bute’s (that of George 
Grenville and the Bedfords, or, as they were called, the 
Bloomsbury gang) * was coming to a close at last, after a 
series of hnpohtic blunders without parallel in the annals 
of statesmen. Early in March of the previous year (’64), 
after convulsing England from end to end with the question 


“one of tlie clauses went to propose that watchmen should be compelled to 
“sleep during the day-time, Lord Nugent, with admirahle humour, got up 
“and desii-ed that he might be personally included in the provisions of the 
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1765 . of general warrants and tlie ignoble persecution oi vvi 
tlie first attempt was made upon America wliicli roused li 
rebellion. In the autumn of that year, all her towns 
cities were in loud and vehement protest ; and before 
year closed, Benjamin Franklin had placed in Grenv; 
hands a solemn protest of resistance on the part oJ 
fellow colonists to any proposition to tax thein without i 
consent. But as yet, this met with little sympath; 
England; and to the stubborn nature of Grenville, fear wi 
strange as wisdom. With only one division in the Goinnc 
when the attendance was most paltry, and without a si 
negative in the Lords, he passed, at the opening of the pre 
year, the act which virtually created the Eepublic of Ame 
Burke was in the gallery of the house during its pro^ 
(it had been his habit for some months to attend ah 
every discussion), and said, nine years afterwards, that 
from anything inflammatory, he had never in his life h 
so languid a debate.* Horace Walpole described it to ] 
Hertford as a “ slight day on the American taxes.” B: 
who had served in America and knew the temper of 
people, was the only man whose language approached to 
occasion ; and as he had lately lost his regiment for his 
against general warrants, it was laughed at as the lang 
of a disappointed man. Pitt was absent. On occasions 
momentous he had come to the house on crutches, swa 
in flannel; yet now he was absent. He afterwards j)r 
that some friendly hand could have laid liim prostrate oi 
floor of the house to bear his testimony against the bill ; 
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man eitner gout or lever. 

Tlie minister’s triumpli in liis Stamp Act, however, was 
brief. The King had hardly given it his glad assent, when 
the first slight seizure of the terrible malady wliich in 
later days more sorely afdicted him, necessitated an act 
of regency ; and the mismanagement of the provisions of 
that act liojielessly embroiled the minister with his 
master. Then came the clash and confusion of the parties 
into which the once predominant old whig party had been 
lately rent asunder, and which the present strange and 
sullen seclusion of Pitt made it hopeless to thinV of reuniting. 
In vain he was appealed to ; in vain the poor King made 
piteous submissions to induce liim to return to power. 
Fortunate in legacies, a Somersetshhe baronet whom he had 
never seen had just left him three thousand a-year ; and it 
began to be whispered about that he would not take of&ce 
again. The opposition lost gromid, and the ministry did not 
gain it ; the coercion laid upon the King became notorious ; 
the city was shaken with riots, which in tlie general disor- 
ganisation of affairs rose almost to rebellion; and while, on 
the one hand, a new administration seemed impossible 
without the help of Pitt, on the other it was plain that 
Grenville and the Bedfords were tottering to then* final fall. 
The King was intensely grateful to them for their invasion 
of the public liberties, and had joyfully co-operated with them 
in the taxation of America ; but he hated them because they 
hated Bute, who had placed them in power ; because they 
had insulted his mother the Princess Dowager, whose 
intrigues had sustained them in power ; and because they 


govern witnout party, ana soieiy oy tue lavour ox rue crc 
and here, then, were its four years’ fruits. His ministers 
become his tyrants, and statesmen held themselves aloof 
his service. Wlien his uncle Cumberland came back 
Hayes with Pitt’s formal refusal, he thought in his dei 
of even the old Dolce of Newcastle ; began to i 
atonement for recent insults to the house of Devons] 
and threw out baits for those old pure whigs who 
been to this time the objects of his most conccnti 
hatred. Doubts and distrust shook the I'rincess Dowa 
friends, in wliich Nugent of course largely shared; 
expectation stood on tip-toe in Gerrard-street, where 
friends of the club could hardly avoid taking interes 
what affected the fortunes of Edmund Burke. 

For Burke, not unreasonably, looked to obtain employj 
in the scramble. Hawkins said he had always meant to 
himself to the highest bidder ;t but the calumny is In 
worth refuting. He had honourably disengaged himself 
Hamilton, and scornfully given back his pension ; nor 
his friends kept in ignorance that he had since a,tta 
himself to the party of whigs the most pure and 
powerful in the state. Lord Rockingham was at their he 
a young nobleman of princely fortune and fascini 
manners, who made up for powers of oratory, in whic 

* Walpole’s George III. ii. 160. f Miss Hawkins’s Memoirs, i. 101 

X Since my first edition appeared, Lord Albemarle lias pulilislK 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries, a series of 
relating chiefly to the public affairs of this period, from the collections of his ’ 
with a highly intelligent and well-informed comment of his own. At the c 


ins associaxes men ni^e nimseu, less notea lor tiieir Dmuant 
talents than for tlieir excellent sense and spotless lionoui’. 
The manly independence as well as great landed influence of 
the old Yorkshire family of Savile, was worthily represented 
in their ranks by the xiresent member for the county, Sir 
George ; and with him were associated the shrewd clear 
honesty and financial ability of Dowdeswell, a country gentle- 
man of Worcestershire; and the many rare -virtues of the 
Duke of Devonshh’e’s youngest uncle, Lord John Cavendish, 
who, not more remarkable for his fair little clownish person 
than for his ]princely soul, carried out in pohtics the jirin- 
ciples of private honour with what Walpole sneeringly calls 
“ the tjwanny of a moral xfliilosopher.”* With the exti-emer 
opinions of Lord Temifle, these men had httle in common. 
Though staunch against general warrants and invasions of 
liberties and franchises, they were as far from being Wilkite 
as the reckless demagogue himself ; and they had obtained 
the general repute of a kind of middle constitutional party. 
Little compatible was tliis with present popularity, Burke well 
loiew ; but he saw beyond the ignorant present. To the last 
he hoped that Pitt might be moved; and in the May of this 
year so exx)ressed himself to his friend Flood, in a letter 
which is curious evidence of his possession of the politi- 
cal secrets of the day : f but, though beheving that with- 
out the splendid talents and boundless pox)ularity of the 

* Memoirs of George III. ii. 25. George Sel’f^ called Mm, says Walpole, as 
well for tis fair little person, as for the qnaintness with which he untreasured, as 
by rote, the stores of Ms niemoiy, “the learned canary bird.” Gray calls Mm 
“the best of all Johns.” See Gm're&’pondence of Gray and Mason, 78. Mason 
tilt, or at Cambridee. t Burke’s Correspondence, i. 80. 


that on this lilain foundation might he gradually ra: 
party that should revive whig purity and honour, aiii 
when Pitt should he no more. Somewhat thus, to( 
honest and brave Duke of Cumberland may have reas 
when to his hapless nephew the King, again crying ^ 
him in utter despair, and imploring him, with or w: 
Pitt, to save him from George Grenville and the Di 
Bedford, he gave his final counsel. Lord llocldnghai 
summoned; consented, with his party, to take oflice 
was sworn in First Lord on the 8th of duly. 
Shelburne would not join without Pitt : but a young 
duke (Grafton), of whom much was at that time exp 
gave in his adhesion; and General (afterwards Ma 
Conway, Cumberland’s personal friend and the coush 
favourite of Horace Walpole,* a braver soldier than polii 

* There is no pleasanter trait in Horaco Walpole than his affection for C 
■which continued ste.ady and nnalterahle to the last, and was nuuiifestcd i 
generous disinterested ways. See letters lately puLlished in the Ormrilh 
spondence, ii. 296-9, 320-7, 335-44, &c. The bravo quiet soldier had hardly 
to me the man to have inspired so strong a -feeling, till I read some fragr 
his early correspondence with Walpole lately published by Lord Albeinai 
the originals in Sir Denis le Marchaut’s possession. I subjoin one or two j 
which show Conway in a character that but for these letters I should have h 
(with all my admiration for his sterling souse and manliness) to ascribe to hii 
date is at the close of SirEobert Walpole’s ministry, more than twenty year 
that to which I have brought my text. ‘ ‘ W onld you believe it, Horry, ” wri 
way in the autumn of 1740, “I have been hithci-to in this dreary city all this 1 
” summer ? But I can’t bear’ summer people, and so I live a good deal ah 

“ The marriage of a great silk-dyer to Miss , a young lady of groat 

“ merit, and fortune, and the death of an eminent distiller in Cornhill, is 
“ I find worth your notice. Adieu, dear Horry, Service to Gray , . . 
“here, Hon-y, here is just such a bit of paper as you wrote to mo U]) 
“if I can help it I won’t ■write a word more upon it. I have just wr. 
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Burke, Edmund’s distant relative and dear Mend, beiim 

* O 

appointed his under-secretary. Upon this the old meddling 
“fizzling”* Duke of Newcastle went and warned Conways 
chief against these Burkes. Edmund’s real name, he said, 
was O’Bourke ; and he was not only an Irish adventurer, 
a Jacobite, and a papist, but he had shrewd reasons for 
believing him a concealed Jesuit to boot. Nevertheless, 
seven days after the administration was formed, the Jesuit 
and Jacobite, introduced by their common friend Fitzherbert 
(who had been named to the Board of Trade), was appointed 
private secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham ; and Burke’s 
great political life began. 

The first letter of the newly appointed secretary to the 


“ you know I am soon appeased. Indeed, Horry, if one did not love you 
‘ ‘ better than anybody, and you did not write better than other people, one 
“ could never forgive you ; but I forgot, those are the very reasons why I 
“ should be the most angry with you. So, know that nothing but a vehement 
‘ ‘ long letter can ever make it up betwixt us .... So you cannot bear Mrs. 
‘ ‘ Woffington ? yet all the town is in love with her. To say the truth, I am 
“ glad to find somebody to keep me in countenance, for I think she is an 
“ impudent, Irish-faced girl .... Poor Sir Kobert is to lose his head immediately 
‘ ‘ as they say, about which he seems to trouble his head very little ; but I must 
“ tell you a good thing of Lady Thanet’s before I go any further. Lord Bateman 
“ told her at the Bath that he had Sir Robert’s head in his pocket. ‘ Are you 
“ ‘ sure of it,’ says she. — ‘Nothing surer.’ — ‘Why then,’ says she, ‘you cannot 
“ ‘ possibly do so well as to put it on your shoulders.’ ” I close with a pleasant 
passage of banter on a love affair of Horace Walpole’s, from a letter of two years’ 
later date, written from Ghent. “ Dear Horry, I delight in your disowning your 
“ amourette twelve miles out of London. Do you forget aU that passed in Chelsea 
“ summer-house on that head, and in Chelsea parlour too ? ... . Yes, twelve 
“ miles out of London, Horry; and yet you are in the right to commend London 
“ too. I know your beauty was little out of it at that time, gone to shine 
“ and do mischief in some country village : but its satellites accompanied it too, 
“ for I remember you made frequent excursions about that time, spite of all the 
“ dust and heat in the world. I am not simple ; I know that people like London, 
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of his adventure in politics, there is little- cliance 
weaning him from the society of wits and men of Ictt 
which this narrative belongs. Burke cheerfully invol< 
Mend as his “little Horace,” his “lepidissimc homu 
to call and see his “Maecenas atavis,” and “imais 
“ admmistration of Cavendishes and Eocldnghams ii 
“ and abuse their enemies in epigram.”* Garricl 
arrived in England, from his foreign tour, three n 
before ; his old wealmesses coming back as he verged ; 
and nearer home, and, for his last few days in Pari 
tm’bing him with visions of Powell. “ I’ll answc 
“ nothing and nobody in a playhouse,” he wrote to Co 
“ the devil has put his hoof into it, and he was a dc 
“ from the beginning of the world. Tell me really wh 
“ think of Powell. I am told by several that he ivil 
“ and roar. Ross, I hear, has got reputation in Lear. 1 
“ doubt it. The Town is a facetious gentleman. ”1- 
days later, Sterne wrote to him from Bath “ strang(,! ” 
of Powell ;l and when himself on the point of starti; 
London, he met Beauclerc accidentally, who reported 
new tragedian not less strangely. “ What, ‘ all my chih 
“ I fear he has taken a wrong turn. Have you advised L 

* Garrick Correspondence, i. 189. " My dear Garrick,” lie said in t 
letter, “ you liave made me perfectly kappy ky tlio friendly and oldigii 
“ faction you are so good to express on tliis little gleam of prosperity, \v 
“ at lengtk fallen on my fortune.” It was indeed kut a transient gleam, 
administration passed away in a month ! 

*1“ March 10, 1766. Peake’s Memoirs, i. 141. 

$ “ Powell,” Sterne adds, — “good heaven ! give mo some one with lef 
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he Wi’ote again to Colman. “ Do you see him ? Is he 
“ grateful ? is he modest? Or, is he conceited and undone ? "* 
Nor could the uneasy little great actor bring himself to make 
his journey home, till he had privately sent on for anonymous 
publication at the moment of his arrival, a rh3’-med satirical 
fable in anticipation and forestahnent of expected Grub- 
street attacks, wherem he humbly depicted himself as The 
Sick Monkey, and the whole race of other animals as railing 
at the monkey and his travels. But it was labour all thrown 
away. The finessing and trick were of no use, the hearts of 
liis admirers being already securely his without such miserable 
help.! Grub-street, when he came, showed no sign of dis- 
composure ; and there was but one desire in London and 
Westminster to see their favomite actor again. 

Let us not be surprised if these intolerable vanities and self- 
distrusts weighed, with contemporaries of his own grade, 
against the better qualities of this delightful man, and 
pressed down the scale. Johnson loved him, but could not 
always show it for hatred of liis foppery ; Goldsmith admired 
him, yet was always ready to join in any scheme for his 
mortification and annoyance. Two things had been done 
in his absence to which he addressed himself with great 
anxiety on his return. The Covent Garden actors had 
established a voluntary benefit-subscription, to reheve them 
poorer fellows in distress ; and, jealous of such a proposal 
without previous consultation with himself, he was now 
throwing all his energy into a similar fiind at Drury Lane, 
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him Garrick’s wish, to the effect that he liked the idea 
cluh excessively, and thought he should be of them. 

“ be of us ! ” exclaimed Johnson ; “ how does he know ^ 
“ permit him ? The first duke in England has no ri 
“hold such language.”* * * § To Tlu’ale, the next inten 
he tlu’ew out even threats of a blackball ; but this mo-v 
worthy brewer to remonstrate warmly, and Johnson 
hard pressed, picked up somewhat recklessly a line of 1 
as in self-defence one might pick up a stone by th 
side, without regard to its form or fitness. “ WL 
“ I love my little David dearly, better than all or 
“ his flatterers do ; but surely one ought to sit in a i 
“ lilce ours 

“ Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp or player.” t 

Still the subject was not suffered to let drop, and tl: 
who undertook it was Hawkins. “ He will disturb 
“ by his buffoonery,” was the only and obdurate a] 
Garrick saw that for the present it was hopeless (thor 
long after, as will be seen, Percy, Chambers, and ( 
obtained their election); and, with his happier ta 
really handsome spirit, § visited Johnson as usual, and ! 


* Boswell, ii. 274-5. Boswell relates this by way of contradicting ! 

whose account, however, it plainly confirms. 

+ Piozzi Ldt&'S, ii. 387. J fJfe of Johnson, 42 

§ In the midst of Q-arrick’s uneasy little vanities, let me show him in 
character (also from an incident of the present year) as the honefactor a 
of worth and virtue. It will enable me too, as I have already illustra 
smith’s Doctor Marrowfat by comparison with a living dignitary of tl 
{ante, 278-9), to offer a not unworthy companion picture to Q-oldsniitli 
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ired friend Hawldns, wlio lived at Twickenham, “ in his 
ay to and from Hampton, witli messages from Johnson 
dating to his Shakspeare, then in the press, and ask 
ich questions as these; ‘Were yon at the club on 
Monday night ? MTiat did you talk of? Was Johnson 
there ? I suppose he said some thin g of Da\'y ? — that 
Davy was a clever feUow in liis way, full of convivial 
pleasantly, but no poet, no writer, ha ! ’ ” ^ Hawkins 
;ht heal’ all this, however, with better grace than any 
else ; for that worthy magistrate took httle interest in 
club. In a letter to Langton, written shortly after, John- 
specially mentions him as remiss in attendance, while he 

e happiest man iipon earth with a small addition to his present income. . . He is 
liged to undergo more labour and fatigue than he can possibly support another 
nter ; he has not only the severe duty of Egham upon him, but, besides that, 
is obliged to ride five or six miles through much water, and often to s’ftfim his 
rsc, for the sake of about thii-ty pounds a-year — ^this, to a gouty man, and 
rned of sixty, is a terrible consideration. I entered lately into a very serious 
nversation with him about his affairs, and he confessed to me that he found a 
rate was necessary for him ; I made him an offer of money for that purpose, 
1 something might happen, but he absolutely refused me, I am persuaded 
at any small .preferment, with what he has, would make him look down with 
by on the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘ My good friend Mr. Garrick,’ said he, 
ring me by the hand, and giving his head the usual jerk of affection, ‘ could I 
ave fifty pounds for a curate, and fifty to keep up my little garden, I feel no 
mhition or happiness beyond it.’ — ‘And thirty,’ said I, ‘Beighton, to keep 
[annah your housekeeper,’ — ‘Pooh ! pooh ! ’ Jerking his head again, ‘you turn 
verything into a joke ; let me show you the finest arbor vitce in the country : ’ 
away he trotted and forgot his wants in a moment. This is the plain, simple, 
d aff'ecting tnith. . . I assure you, upon my word and honour, that this step is 
cen without his knowledge or concurrence. . . My fi’iend is a great dabbler in 
riosities, and he has collected some few in his little library and garden ; but I 
fy bim to show me a greater rarity than himself, for he is a generous, modest, 
;enious, and disinterested clergyman.” Two years later, this application having 
1, he wrote to the wife of the chancellor. Lord Camden, with better effect, 
le good man” he writes to her, acknowledging her answer, “happened to dine 


Without its dignified doctorial prefix, Goldsmith’s na 
now seldom mentioned ; even Newhery is careful to pre 
it in his memoranda of hooks lent for the purposes of 
pilation ; and he does not seem, himself, to have agaii: 
it wholly aside. Indeed he now made a brief effort, i 
suggestion of Eeynolds, to make positive professional i 
it. It was much to have a regular calling, said the succ 
painter ; it gave a man social rank, and consideration i 
world. Advantage should be taken of the growing popn 
of the Traveller. To be at once physician and m; 
letters, was the most natural thing possible ; there wei 
Arbuthnots and Garths, to say nothing of Cowley hii 
among the dead; there were the Akensides, Gran 
Armstrongs, and Smolletts, still among the living ; and ■ 
was the degree hi medicine belonging to any of tin 
which the degree hi poetry or wit had not given more 
acceptance ? Out came Goldsmith accordingly (in the J 
this year, according to the account books of Mr. William 
the tailor),! in purple silk small-clothes, a handsome s 
roquelaure buttoned close under the chin, and with a 
additional importance derivable from a full dress profes 
wig, a sword, and a gold-headed cane. The style of th 
and small-clothes may be presumed from the “ four gi 
“ and a half ” paid for them ; and, as a child with i 

* Bomell, ii, 321. In tlie aame letter he writes “Mr. Lye is printing h 
“ and Gothic dictionary ; all The Olnh suhscrihes.” 

+ These account hooks were communicated to Mr. Prior by tho sou of 
Pilby (miscalled John in BomeU), Mr. John Filby, “ a rcspcctaldc nienibe 
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Idsmitli amazed Iiis friends in the next six months. The 
nity he tvas obliged to put on vith these fine clothes, 
eed, left him this as them only enjo}Tiient ; for he had 
nd it much harder to give up the actual reality of his old 
nhle haunts, of his tea at the TVliite-conduit, of his ale- 
ise club at Islington, of his nights at the AVrekin or 
Giles’s, than to blot then innocent but vulgar names from 
now genteeler page. In truth, he would say (in truth 
5 a favourite phrase of his, interposes Cooke, who relates 
anecdote), one has to malce vast sacrifices for good 
apany’s sake ; “ for here am I shut out of several places 
^here I used to play the fool very agreeably,” * Nor is it 
te clear that the most moderate accession of good company, 
fessionaUy speaking, rewarded this reluctant gi’avity. 
e only instance remembered of his practice, was in tlie 
e of a Mrs. Sidebotham, descidbed as one of his recent 
uauitance of the better sort ; whose waiting-woman was 
m afterwards known to relate with what a ludicrous 
umj)tion of dignity he would show off his cloak and his 
:e, as he strutted with his queer little figure, stuck through 
with a huge pin by his wandermg sword, into the sick- 
m of her mistress. At last it one day happened, that, his 
nion differing somewhat from the apothecary’s in attend- 
;e, the lady thought her apothecary the safer counsellor 
I Goldsmith quitted the house in high indignation. He 
lid leave off prescribing for his friends, he said. “ Do so, 
ly dear Doctor,” observed Beauclerc. “ Whenever you 
ndertake to kiU, let it only be yom enemies.” Upon the 
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NEWS FOU THE CLUB OF VABIOUS KINDS AND FROM VARIOUS P 

1765-1766. 

The literary engagements of Doctor Oliver Golt 
were meanwhile going on with Newhery ; and towar 
close of the year he appears to have completed a comp; 
of a kind somewhat novel to him, indneed in all proh; 
by his concurrent professional attempts. It was “ A I 
“ of Experimental Philosophy, considered in its preseir 
“ of improvement and Newhery paid him sixty guin 
it.* He also took great interest at this time in the pr 
ings of the Society of Arts ; and is supposed, from the 
small advances entered in Newbery’s memoranda as m 
connection with that Society,)- to have contributed j 
reports and disquisitions on its proceedings and affairi 

* I give the memorandum (Newhery MSS. Prior, ii. 102-3) of hooks 
Goldsmith for the puiposc of this compilation. “Sout to Dr. Goldsmith, So 
“ 1765, from Canhery (Canonhury) House the cojjy of tho riiilosophy to ho 
“with the Ahh6 Nollct’s Philosophy, and to have an account added ( 
“ Ventilation, together with the following hooks. 1. Pcnihorton’s Now 
“ 2. Two pamphlets of Mr. Franklin’s on Electricity. 3. 1 of Ferguson 
“nomy, 4to. 4. D’Alemhert’s Treatise of Fluids, 4to. 5. Martin’s Ph 
“ 3 vols. 8vo. 6. Ferguson’s Lectures, ditto. 7. Holsham’s ditto, i 
“ Introdirction, ditto. 9. Kiel’s Astronomy, ditto. 10. Nature Displayot 
“ 12mo. 11. Nollet’s PhRosophy, 3 vols. 12mo.” 

t See anfc, 302, note. Besides tho entries there civeu. others exis 


be scant and indifferent enough. Johnson’s blind pensioner, 
Miss Willianis, had for several months been gettmg together 
a subscription volume of Miscellanies, to which Goldsmith 
had promised a poem; and she complams that she found him 
always too busy to redeem his promise, and was continually 
put off with a “ Leave it to me,” Nor was Johnson, who 
had made like promises, much better. “ Well, we’ll think 
“ about it,” was his form of excuse,* With Jolmson, in truth, 
a year of most unusual exertion had succeeded his year of 
visitiags, and he had at last completed, niue years later than 
he promised it, his edition of Shaks2)eare. It came out in 
October, in eight octavo volumes ; and was bitterly assailed 
(nor, it may be admitted, without a certain coarse smartness) 
by Kenrick, who, in one of the notes to his attack, coupling 
“ learned doctors of Dublin,” with “ doctorial dignities of 
“ Rheims and Louvain,” may have meant a sarcasm at 
Goldsmith. I have indicated the latter jfface as the pro- 
bable source of his medical degree ; and, three months before, 
Dublin University had conferred a doctorship on Johnson, 
though not until ten years later, when Oxford did him similar 
honour, did he consent to acknowledge the title,! He had 
now, I may add, left his Temple chambers, and become 

* The poor old lady "was more nervous about having received and spent her 
subscription halfcrowns than Johnson felt about his suhsciiption guineas (ante, 219); 
“but,” she said to Lady Knight, “what can I do? the Doctor [Johnson] always 
“ puts me off with ‘Well, we’ll think about it;’ and Goldsmith says, ‘Leave it 
“ ‘ to me.’ '‘‘Boswell, iii. 9. 

He never, himself, actually assumed it. It was in recognition of the comple- 
tion of his Shakspeare that Dublin University did itself the honour to send him the 
doctor’s diploma, which Oxford (his own University) had not the grace to do till 
ten years later, on the nomination of Lord North. It is certain, however, and not 
• tliio rlitmit.v been, me in his nerson. 


while to have got into somewliat better chambers in the same 
(Garden) court where his library stair-case chambers stood, 
which he was able to furnish more decently ; and to which 
we shortly trace (by the help of Mr. Filby’s bills, and their 
memoranda of altered suits) the presence of a man-servant. 

So passed the year 1765. It Avas the year in Avhich he had 
first felt any advantage of rank arising from literature ; and 
it closed upon him as he seems to have resolved to make the 
most of liis growing importance, and enjoy it in all possible 
ways. J oseph Warton, now preparing for the head mastership 
of Winchester school, was in London at the opening of 1700, 
and saw something of the society of the club. lie had wished 
to see Hume ; but Hume, though he had left Paris (where he 
had been secretary of the embassy to Lord Hertford, recalled 
and sent to Dublin by the new administration), was not yet 
in London. A strange Paris “ season ” it had bec^n, and odd 
and iU-assorted its assemblage of visitors. There had Sterne, 
Foote, Walpole, and Wilkes, been thrown together at the 
same dinner-table. There had Hume, with his broad Scotch 
accent, his unintelligible French, his imbecile fat face, and 
liis corpulent body, been the object of enthusiasm without 
example, and played the Sultan in pantomimic tableaux to 
the prettiest women of the time.* There had the author 

* “Tliey believe in Mr. I-Iume,'’ writes Walpole, “tbe only thing in tho world 
“ that they believe implicitly ; which they must do ; for I defy them to uuderstand 
“any language that he speaks.” “Le cdlebre David Hume, grand ot gros 
“ historiographe d’ Angleten'e, connu et estimo par sos ociits, n’a pas autant de 
"talens pour ce genre d’ ainuseraens auq^uel toutes nos jolies femmes I’avoicut 
“ decide propre. II fit son debut chez Madame de ; on lui avoit destine 



iiattered out of the rest of his ivits hy the persecution tliat 
followed it, stEiIked about with all Paris at his heels, in 
a caftan and Armenian robes, and so enchanted the Scotch 
historian and sage, to whom he seemed a sort of better 
Socrates, that he had offered him a home in England * There 
was the young painter student, Bany, writing modest letters 
on his way to Rome, where William and Edmund Burke 
had subscribed out of their limited means to send him. 
There was the young lion-hunting Boswell, more pompous 
and conceited than ever; as httle laden with law from 
Utrecht, where he has studied since we saw him last, as 
with heroism from Corsica, where he has visited Pascal 
Paoli, or with wit from Eerney, where he has been to see 
Voltaire ; pushing his way into every salon, inflicting him- 


“ le rtile d’lui Sultan assis entre deux eselaves, employant toute son Eloquence 
“pum- s’en faire aimer; les trouvant inexorables, il devoit cberclier le sujet de 
“leui-s peines, et de leur resistance: on le place sur un sopha entre les deux 
“ plus jolies femmes de Paris, il les regarde attentivement, il se frappe le ventre 
‘ ‘ et les genoux a’ plusieurs reprises, et ne trouve jamais autre chose a’ leur dire 
“ que ; ‘Eh bien ! mes demoiselles ... Eh bien ! vous voila done. . . Eh bien ! 
“ ‘vous voilfl. . . vous voilh ici?’ Cette phrase dura un quart d’ heure, sans 
“ qu’il pfit en sortir. Une d’elles se leva d’ impatience : ‘ Ah !’ dit eUe, ‘je m’en 
“ ‘etois bien doutee, cet homme n’est bon qn’ d manger du veau !’ Depuis ce 
“ temps il est reMque au role de spectateur, et n’en est par moins ffite et 
“ cajole.” Memoires et Correspondence de Madame d’ Epinay^ iii. 284. 

* “I find him,” says the too impressible philosopher, “mild, and gentle, and 
‘ ‘ modest, and good-humoured ; and he has more the behaviour of a man of the 
“ world, than any of the learned here, except M. de Buffon ; who, in his figure, 

‘ ‘ and air, and deportment, answers your idea of a marechal of France, rather 
“ than that of a philosopher. M. Bousseau is of a small stature, and would rather 
“be ugly, had he not the finest physiognomy in the world: I mean the most 
“ expressive countenance. . .His Armenian dress is not affectation. He has had an 
‘ ‘ infirmity from his infancy, which makes breeches inconvenient for him.” Burton’s 
Uume, ii. 299, 302. In connection ndth this passage it may be worth adding that 
Buffon was the only known French writer of this period whom J ohnson declared he 
no-*./a /a-rncjC! ftpn. hn n.Tifl fas Ms Tcason fox Tiot going) I cfliii find in 
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laughter at everybody around him and beyond him: now 
with aspiring Geoffrin and the philosophers, now with hhnd 
Dll Deffand and the wits f (“ women who violated all the 
“ duties of life and gave very pretty suppers ”) ; lumping 
up in the same contempt, Wilkes and Foote, Boswell and 
Sterne ; + proclaiming as impostors in them various ways, 
alike the Jesuits, the methodists, the philosophers, the 
politicians, the encyclopedists, the hypocrite Rousseau, the 
scoffer Voltaire, the Plumes, the Lytteltons, the Grenvilles, 
the atheist tyrant of Prussia, and the mountebank of history 
Mr. Pitt ; and counting a ploughman who sows, reads his 
almanack, and believes the stars but so many farthing 
candles created to prevent his falling into a ditch as he goes 
home at night, a wiser and more rational, and certainly an 
honester being than any of them.§ Such was the winter 

* “ He is a strange being,” mites Walpole of Boswell, “ami, like Cambridge, 
“ has a rage of knomng anybody that ever was talked of. Ho forced liimsclf upon 
“me at Paris in spite of my teetb and my doors.” Coll. Lett, v. 192. 

t CoU. Lett. V. 1234. I must give tbe reader a peep (from a letter in tlic 
Sehmjn Comspondence) at one of tbe leading members of tins distingnisbed society. 
“ Madame de Deffand bas filled up ber vacancies, and given me oiiongb now 
“French. With one of tbem you would be delighted, a Madamo do Marcliais. 
“ She is not perfectly young, has a face like a Jew pedlar, lier person is about 
“ four feet, her head about six, and her coiffure about ten. Her forehead, chin, 
“and neck, are whiter than a miller’s j and she wears more festoons of natural 
“ flowers than all the figurantes at tbe Opera. Her eloquence is still more 
“abundant, her ««m«iows exuberant. She talks volumes, writes folios — I mean 
“in lilletSj’ presides over the Academic, inspires passions, and has not time 
“ enough to heal a quarter of the wounds she gives. She has a house in a nnt- 
“ shell, that is fuller of invention than a fairy tale ; her bed stands in the middle 
‘ ‘ of the room, because there is no other space that would hold it ; it is surrounded 
“ by such a perspective of looking-glasses, that you may see all that passes in it 
“ from the first ante-chamber.” :|; Coll, Lett. v. 91 113. 
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writes to Ms brother, “ who seemed cold and indifferent, 

“ and scarce said anything to me. Perhaiis he has heai-d 
“ what I said of Ms Shakspcare. Of all solemn coxcombs, 

“ Goldsmith is the first ; yet sensible ; but affects to use 
“ Johnson’s hard words in conversation.* We had a 

“ having engaged vith the latter, who contradicts and quarrels with all mankind 
“ in. order to obtain their admiration. I think both his means and his end below 
“ such a genius. If I had talents like his, I should despise any suffrage below my 
“ own standard, and should blush to owe any part of my fame to singularities and 
“ affectations. But great parts seem like high towers erected on high mountains, 

‘ ‘ the more exposed to every wind, and readier to tumble. Charles Townshend 
“ is blown Tonnd the compass ; Ronssean insists that the north and south blow at 
“ the same time ; and Voltaire demolishes the Bible to erect fatalism in its stead. 

“ So compatible are the greatest abilities and greatest absurdities !” Gray’s anti- 
cipations were not less shrewd. 

* This charge, which the not very lively Joe Warton (see post, Book iv. chap, iv.) 
brings against Goldsmith, of affecting to nse J ohnson’s hard words in conversation, 
is one which Hawkins also hiings against him (“He affected Johnson’s style and 
“ manner of conversation, and, when he had uttered, as he often would, a laboured 
“ sentence, so tumid as to he scarce intelligible, would ask, if that was not truly 
“ Johnsonian ?” Life of Johnson, -116) ; and which Boswell has not omitted (“To 
“ me and many others it appeared that he studiously copied the manner of 
“Johnson, though indeed upon a smaller scale,” ii. 189). It is however to be 
remarked that the same thing is found said so often, and of so many other people, 
as for the most part to lose its distinctive or pertinent character. Of Boswell 
himself it is undoubtedly far more certain than of Goldsmith, that he was ludicrous 
for this kind of imitation of Johnson. Walpole laughs at him for it; Madame 
D’Arhlay highly colours all its most comical incidents ; and above aU we see it in 
the conversations of his own wonderful hook, — so that when he proceeds to turn the 
laugh on Johnson’s landlord, little AUen the printer of Bolt-court, for “imitating 
‘ ‘ the stately periods and slow and solemn utterance of the great man” (vii. 106), and 
on another occasion professes hiroself “ not a little amused by observing Allen 
* ^ perpetually struggling to talk in the manner of J ohnson, like the little frog in 
“ the fable blowing himself up to resemble the stately ox” (viii. 68-9) the effect 
is amazingly absurd. On the whole, though I thiuk it by no means unlikely that 
Goldsmith, as well as others who looked up to Johnson, may have fallen now and 
then into unconscious Johnsonianisms, I am disposed to regard Joe Warton’s charge 
as a sort of falling in with a fashionable cant, in vogue more or less against all with 
whom Johnson was familiar. It is at least indisputable that no trace of the absurd 
.allfiped is discoverable, as a habit, in Boswell’s reports of Goldsmith’s 


“ editions.” 

What G-arrick could with greater difficulty forgive 
(Warton’s allusion is to that passage in the Pnvface to 
his edition which regrets that he could not collate more 
copies, since he had not found the collectors of those rarities 
very communicative) was the absence of any mention of his 
acting. He had not withheld his old plays ; he had been 
careful, through others, to let Johnson understand (too 
notoriously careless of books,* as he was, to be safely 
trusted with rare editions) that the books were at his service, 
and that in his absence abroad the keys of his library had, 
witli that view solely, been entrusted to a servant : but this 
implied an overture from Johnson, who thought it Garrick’s 
duty, on the contrary, to make overtures to him ; who knew 
that the other course involved acknowledgments he was not 
prepared to make ; and who laughed at nothing so much, on 
Davy’s subsequent loan of all his plays to George Steeveiis,t 
as when he read this year, in the hrst publication of that 
acute young Mephistophelean critic, that " Mr. Garrick’s 
“ zeal would not permit him to withhold anything that 
“ might ever so remotely tend to show the perfections of 


* Cooke says (in Ms Zife of Foote) his ordinary habit was to open a book so wide 
as almost to break the back of it, and then to fling it down, Graduck doscribos tlio 
same pecnliarity; and adds that on one occasion, Johnson having boon admitted 
to Garrick’s room in Southampton-streot to wait till its master should arrive, the 
latter found, on his arrival, all his most splendidly bound prosentatiou-volumcs 
from various authors and writers of plays &g. flung damaged on the floor as 
“ stuff, trash, and nonsense.” Boswell, who refers to the circumstancos mentioned 
in the text, adds that, “considering the slovenly and careless manner in which 
“ books were treated by Johnson, it could not have been exnected that scarce and 


SUCH satirical nicety ; ne must Have praised liouestly, li at 
all, and it went against his grain to do it. He let out the 
reason to Boswell eight years afterwards. “ Gan-ick has 
“ been liheraUy paid, sir, for anjdhiug he has done for 
“ Shakspeare. If I should praise him, I should mucli 
“ more praise the nation who paid him.” ^ With better 
reason he used to laugh at his managerial preference of the 
player’s text (which it is little to the credit of the stage 
that the latest of the great actors t should have been the 
first to depart from), and couple it with a doubt if he had 
ever examined one of the original plays from the fii'st scene 
to the last. Nor did Garrick take ah this quietly. The 
kiug had commanded his reappearance in Benedict at the 
close of the year ; and, though he did not think it safe to 
resume any part of which Powell was in possession, except 
Lusignan, Lothario, and Leon, his popularity had again 
shone forth unabated. It brought back his sense of power ; 
and with it a disposition to use it, even against Johnson. 
The latter had not hesitated, notwithstanding their doubtful 
relations, to seek to “ secure an honest prejudice in favour 
of his book, by formally asking the popular actor’s “suffrage” 
for it on its appearance ; yet the suffrage of the popular 

* Boswell, hr. 266. The real tnith of his apparent mconsistencies ahont G-arrich, 
of which so’ many instances are given in this biography, was admirably hit off 
by Reynolds in the remark, that in point of fact J ohnson considered him to be 
as it were his prope^-hj; and wodd allow no man either to blame or to praise 
Garrick in his presence, without contradicting him. In proof of this Sir Joshua 
himself compiled, from actual recollected scraps of his talk about Davy, two 
imaginary conversations, in the first of which Johnson attacks Garnck against Sir 
Joshua, and in the second defends him against Gibbon. These dialogues are to 

be found in Miss Hawkins's MemoiTS, i. 110-128. 

. T ■, n a, r w Tuiinm t.liA Tronl lu Lear, and other master- 


ingenious miscliief, witli Hal’s gay compliance in Falst 
vices, such a critic might he at home ; hut from Lear ir 
storm, and from Macheth on the blasted heath, he mus 
content toc he far away. He could, there, hut mount 
high horse, and bluster about imperial tragedy. The 
was caught by the actor’s friends ; is perceptible throng 
his correspondence;!' is in the letters of Warburton, 
in such as I have quoted of the Wartons ; and gradn 
to even Johnson’s disturbance, passed from society into 
press, and became a stock theme with the newspai 
Garrick went too far, however, when he suffered the lib 
Kenrick, not many months after his published attacl 
Johnson, to exhibit upon his tlieatre a play called Fals 
Wedding ; and to malce another attempt, the 'ibllo 
season, with a piece called the Widowed Wife. The 
was damned, and, till Shakspeare’s fat Jack is forgo 
is not likely to be heard of again ; the second passed 
oblivion more slowly : I but Garrick was brought, by ' 
into personal relations with the writer which he live 
have reason to deplore. Meanwhile, and for some 
time to come, what Joseph Wartoii had written was bn 
true. Garrick and Johnson were entirely off; and 

* His extraordinary argument in support of the unapproachod oxcollenc 
passage in Congreve’s Mouming Bride (which ho hold to ho superior to ai 
in Shakspeare, because the latter “never had six linos togothor without a 
Boswell, iii. 97) is well known ; hut notwithstanding this and othor ah 
proofs of his insensibility to the higher and more subtle parts of Shales 
genius, his edition was an excellent one, and did noble service to the pocks 
such was his knowledge of language, and the power of Ids strong common 

t Qarrick Correspondence, i. 205. But see what Mrs. Piozzi says. An, 


stage appeared to have passed away. 

I think, Mr. Jolinson,” said Goldsmith, as thev sat 
dng togetlier one evening in February, “ you don’t go 
ear the theatres now. You give 3’ourself no more 
oncern about a new pla}’', than if you had never had 
nything to do with the stage.” Johnson avoided the 
5stion, * and his friend shifted the subject. He spoke of 
public claim and expectation that the author of Irene 
)uld give them “ something in some other way ; ” on 
ich Johnson began to talk of making verses, and said 
ry truly) that the great difficulty was to know when you 

It is wortli adding the entire conversation, for in it Johnson offers his e.vcuse 
;he comparative scantiness of his writings in the later years of his life : J ounson : 
Tiy, sii’, our tastes gi’eatly alter. The lad does not care for the child’s rattle, 
id the old man does not eai'e for the young man’s whore.” Goi.dsihth : ‘ ‘ Nay, 
r ; hut your Muse was not a whore.” Johnsos : “Sm, I do not think she was. 
ut as we advance in the journey of life, we drop some of the things which have 
leased us ; whether it be that we iire fatigued and don’t choose to carry so 
lany things any farther, or that we find other things which we like better.” 
WELL ; “But, sir, why don’t you give us something in some other way?” 
iDSMiTH : “Ay, sir, we have a claim upon you.” Johnson; “No, sir, I am 
ot obliged to do anymore. No man is obliged to do as much as he can do. A 
lan is to have part of his life to himself. If a soldier has fought a good many 
ampaigns, he is not to be blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A physi- 
ian, who has practised long in a great city, may be excused if he retires to a 
mall town, and takes less practice. Now, sir, the good I can do by my con- 
ersation bears the same proportion to the good I can do by my iviitings, that 
be practice of a physician, retired to a small town, does to his practice in a great 
ity.” Boswell : “But I wonder, sh, you have not more pleasure in writing 
ban in not writing.” Johnson; “ Sir, you wonder.” .So«rf, ii. 318-9. 
en years later the same subject was resumed, when Johnson, less disposed 
be tolerant of himself than in the present instance, told Boswell that he had 
n trying to cure his laziness all his life, and could not do it ; upon which 
swell, with broad allusion to the great achievement of the Dictionary, interposed 
remark, that if a man does in a shorter time what might be the labour 
a life, there was nothing to be said against him ; and elicited from Johnson 
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Wishes; and turning quickly to Goldsmith, adcteci, Goctor, 
“ I am not quite idle ; I made one line t’other day ; hut 
“ I made no more.” Let us hear it,” said the other, 
laughing; “ we’ll put a bad one to it.” “ No, sir,” replied 
Johnson, “ I have forgot it.” 

BosweU was the reporter of this conversation. He had 
arrived from Paris a few days before, bringing with him 
Eousseau’s old servant maid, Mademoiselle le Vasseur. 
“ She’s very homely and very awkward,” says Hume, “ but 
“ more talked of than the Prmcess of Morocco or the 
“ Countess of Egmont, on account of her fidelity and attach - 
“ ment towards him. His very dog, who is no better than 
“ a collie, has a name and reputation in the world ! ”* It 
was enough for Boswell, who clung to any rag of celebrity ; 
nor, remembering how the ancient widow of Cicero and 
Sallust had seduced a siUy young patrician into thinking 
that her close connection with genius must have given her 
the secret of it, were Hume and Walpole quite secure of 
even the honour of the yomig Scotch escort of the ugly old 
Frenchwoman. They arrived safely and virtuously, notwith- 
standing ; and BosweU straightway went to Johnson, whom, 
not a little to his discomfort, he found put by Ms doctors on 
a water regimen. Though they supped twice at the Mitre, 
it was not as in the old social time. On the night of the 
conversation just given, being then on the eve of his return 
to Scotland, he had taken Goldsmith with him to call again 
on Johnson, “ with the hope of prevailing on him to sup 
“ with us at the Mitre.” But they found him indisposed, and 


ling at the jovial Irish phrase, called for a bottle of 
; of which, adds Boswell, ‘‘ Goldsmith and I partook, 
he our friend, now a water drinker, sat hy us.” * 
le does not discover, in such anecdotes as these, what 
st though somewhat dry Joe Warton calls Goldsmith’s 
an coxcombry. But beside Boswell’s effulgence in that 
, any lesser light could hardly hope to shine. Even 
le great commoner himself, at whose unapproachable 
ision all London had so lately been amazed, and w'ho 
Qgth, with little abatement of the haughty mystery, had 
[leared in the House of Commons, was he now resolved, 
re leaving London, to force his way. Corsican Paoli 
the card to play for this mighty Pam; and abeady he 
sent mysterious intimation to Pitt of certain views of the 
^glmg patriot, of the illustrious Paob, which he desbed 
anmunicate to “ the prime minister of the brave, the 
u’etary of freedom and of spuit.” Wonder reigned at 
club when they found the interview granted, and 
binguishable laughter when they heard of the interview 
t. Profiting by Rousseau’s Armenian example, Boswell 
; in Corsican robes. “ He came in the Corsican dress, 
Lord Buchan, who was present ; “ and Mr. Pitt smiled ; 
t received him very graciously, in his pompous manner.” t 
IS an advantage the young Scot followed up ; very soon 
iting on Pitt a brief history of himself. He described 
general love of great people, and how that Mr. Pitt s 

* ii. 318. 

‘lu consequence of this letter,” wrote Lord Buchan on the hack of one of 
ll’s epistles, “I desired him to call at Mr. Pitt’s, and took careto he with 


“disinterested soul can enjoy in the bower of philosophy.” 
He told hiin he was going to publish an account of Corsica, 
and of Paoli’s gallant efforts against the tyrant Genoese. 
He added that to please his father, “ one of our Scots 
“ judges,” he had himself studied law, and was now fairly 
entered to the bar. And he concluded thus. “ I begin to 
“ lilce it. I can labour hard ; I feel myself coming forward, 
“ and I hope to he useful to my country. Could you find time 
“ to honour me note and then with a letter ? ” * To no wiser 
man than tliis, it should be always kept in mind, joosterity 
became chiefly indebted for its laugh at Goldsmith’s 
literary vanities, social absurdities, and so-called self- 
important ways. 

With Pitt’s reappearance had meanwhile been connected 
another event of not less mighty consequence. On the day 
(the 14th of January) when he rose to support Conway’s 
repeal of the American stamp-act, and to resist his accom- 
panying admission that such an act was not void in itself; 
when, in answer to Nugent’s furious denunciation of rebel- 
lious colonies, he rejoiced that Massachusetts had resisted, 
and affirmed that colonies unrepresented could not be taxed 
by parhament ; — Burke took his seat, by an arrangement with 
Lord Verney, for Wendover borough. A fortnight later he 
made his first speech, and divided the admiration of the 
house with Pitt himself.f Afterwards, and with increased 

* Chatham Cori'espondence, iii. 247. 

t In the best passages of bis Memoirs of Qeorge HI, Horace Walpole celebrates 
Pitt’s farewell, and Burke’s accession, to tbe House of Commons. “Two great 
“ orators and statesmen,” says Mr. Macaulay, speaking of tbe debates on OonAvay’s 



G ; and wlien the struggle for the repeal was over, after 
st victorious division on the memorable morning of the 
of February, and Pitt and Conway came out amid 
uzzaings of the crowded lobby, where the leading 
.ants of the kingdom whom this great question so 
' affected had till “ almost a winter’s retui’n of light ” 
lingly awaited the decision, Bm'ke stood at theii’ side, 
3ceived share of the same shouts and benedictions.^ 
:raordinary news for the club, all this ; and again the 
ent Hawkins is in a state of wonder. “ Su’,” exclaimed 
on, “ there is no wonder at aU. We who know Mr. 
ke, know that he will be one of the first men in the 
itry.” f But he had regrets with which to sober this ad- 
)n. He disliked the Eocldngham party, and was zealous 
ore strict attendance at the club. “ We have the loss 
hirke’s comjDany,” he complained to Langton, “ since 
las been engaged in the public busuiess.” Yet he cannot 
idding (it was the first .letter he had written to Langton 
his new study in Johnson’s-court, which he thinks 
:s very pretty ” about him) that it is well so great a 
)y nature as Burke, should be exjDected soon to attain 
greatness. “ He has gained more reputation than 


311 ce should be assigned. It was indeed a splendid sunset and a splendid 
Assays, iii. 617. Bui'ke himself, as though unconscious of his own more 
ding gi’eatness, speaks in a precisely similar strain of the sudden burst of 
Townshend on the scene, as Pitt was magnificently retreating. “Even 
sir, even before this s^ilendid orb was entirely set, and while the western 
m was in a blaze with his descending glory, on the opposite quarter of the 
ns arose another luminary, and for his hour became lord of the ascendant.” 
i. 482. I may refer the reader who desires to have a notion of Burke s 


Ten days after me date ol tins letter came out an 
advertisement in the St. James's Chronicle, which affected 
the town with neither wonder nor curiosity, though not 
without matter for both to the members of the club. “ In 
“ a few days will be published,” it said, “ in two volumes, 
“ twelves, price six shillings bound, or five shillings sewed, 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield. A tale, supposed to be written 
“ by himself. Printed for F. Newbery at the Crown in 
“ Paternoster Ilow.’\ This was the manuscript story sold 
to Newbery^s nephew fifteen months before; and it seems 
impossible satisfactorily to account for the bookseller’s 
delay. Johnson says that not till now had the Traveller's 
success made the publication worth while ; but eight months 
were passed, even now, since the Traveller had reached its 
fourth edition. We are left to conjecture ; and the most 
lilcely supposition will probably be, that the delay was conse- 
quent on business arrangements between the younger and 
elder Newbery. Goldsmith had certainly not claimed the 
interval for any purpose of retouching his work ; i' and can 
hardly have failed to deshe speedy publication, for what had 
been to him a labour of love as rare as the Traveller itself. 
But the elder Newbery may have interposed some claim to 
a property in the novel, and objected to its appearance con- 
temporaneously with the Traveller. lie often took part in 
this way in his nephew’s affairs ; and thus, for a translation 
of a French book on philosophy which the nephew published 


* BoswcU, ii. 320-1. 

f My opinion on this point is strengthened hy a communication of Doctor Farr’s 


Liic r cLLv/, iiLiu wiuuu uoiusmiin at tins very time was i 7 gg 
.ring at, we find, from the summer account handed in 
e elder Newbeiy, that the latter had himseH provided 
layment.* He gave G-oldsmith twenty pounds for it; 
dad also advanced him, at about the time when the 
• was put in hand (it was printed at Salisbmy, and was 
y three months in passing through the press), the sum 
veil guineas on his own promissory note. The impres- 
if a common interest between the booksellers is con- 
d by what I find appended to aU Mr. Francis Newbery’s 
tisements of the novel in the various papers of the day 
whom may be had The Traveller, or a Prospect of 
iety, a poem by Doctor Goldsmith, Price Is. 6cl”) ; 
fc seems further to strengthen the siumise of Mr. John 
lery’s connection with the book, that he is himself 
d into it. He is introduced as the jihilanthropic book- 
in St. Paurs-churchyard, who had written so many 
hooks for children (“he cahed himself their friend, 
he was the friend of all mankind”); and as having 
shed for the Vicar against the deuterogamists of 

let the worthy bookseller, whose philanthropy was 
s under watchful care of his prudence, continue to live 
the Whistonian controversy ; for the good Doctor 
I’ose, that courageous monogamist, has made both 
rtal. 

but for auotLer roason. “ ‘ He gave me (I think he said) £60 for the copy ; 
had I made it ever so perfect or correct, I should not have had a s hillin g 
c.’ ” Pcrc)/ Memoir, 62. 


APPENDIX TO VOLUME 1. 


A. (Page 12.) 


DOCTOR STREAN AND THE REVEREND EDWARD MANGIN. 

Strean was a physician who had taken orders. He died eleven years 
ago, at nearly ninety years of age. He then held the perpetual cure 
of St. Peter’s in Athlone ; hut had in his early life succeeded Henry 
Goldsmith in the curacy of Kilkenny West, which the latter occupied 
at the period of his death, and, as he is careful to tell us, in its emolu- 
ments of J40 a-year, “ which was not only his salary, hut continued to 
“ be the same when I, a successor, was appointed to that parish.” His 
relative by mairiage, the Eev. Edwai'd Mangin, to whoso intelligent 
inquiries (the ansAvers to which are piiblished in an Essay on Light 
Reading, 12mo. 1808), we owe much of our knowledge of the poet’s 
youth, still lives in Bath. 

Thus far I had written in a note appended to my first edition, since 
when, on the 17th of October 1852, the life of Mr. Mangin closed at 
the ripe age of eighty-one. A “ friend of forty years” thus wrote of 
him in the Standard newspaper of a few evenings later : 

“ De.seencled from a Hugiicuot family, -who took refuge iii Ireland from the 
“persecutions in the time of Louis XIV., and who rose to opiilont and iuiiiortant 
“ stations in their adopted country, Mr. Mangin had much of the manners of both 
“ France and Ireland — ^foreign acuteness of conversation, with a remarkable share 
‘ ‘ of the pleasantry and good humour of the Irish gentleman. 

“ Educated at Oxford, for the Church, obtaining preferment in Ireland at an 
“ early age, and always disposed to literature and society, no man could commence 
“his career under happier auspices, and no man enjoyed it with more manly 
“gratification. Possessing all the allowable indulgences of life without trouble, 

‘ ‘ and thus wanting the fffeai stimulus to exertion, he published hut little, and that 
“ little rather as the overflow of a remarkably ingenious mind, than as the labour 



[ now form the melanclioly pleasure of friends, wlio retrace in them the 
liuess, point, and force of his conversation. 

'Tallying early, but soon loft a widower, with an only daughter, worthy of 
i, and to whom he was affectionately attached through life ; after a long 
ii’val he married again, and has left two sons, like himself educated at 
'ord, and now in the Church. 

Icsiding for many years in Bath, writing occasionally, and associating with all 
intelligent in that intelligent city ; easy in fortune, and scarcely visited by the 
imori casualties of life, he rather glided through years than felt them, 
lis (loath was like his life — tranquil. He walked out the day before, sat 
li his family during the evening, retired to rest with no appearance of an 
•ease of illness, and slept undisturbed during the night. In that sleep, 
ween SGveii and eight next morning, he expired.” 


will not, I trust, be thought unbecoming, notwithstanding its 
2 ssions complimentary to myself, to subjoin a letter on the subject 
ildsmith with which Mr. Maugiu favoured me shortly after the pub- 
on of this book. Its personal information and anecdote may not 
Lweloonie to my readers. 


“Bath, Monday A^ml 2i, 1848. 

iiu, I trust yon will kindly pardon my freedom in venturing to 
able you with this, for which the least bad apology I can offer is 
circumstance of your having kindly mentioned the writer in your 
dy published delightful work The Life and Adventures of Oliver 
dsmith. 

mur book will, beyond doubt, be generally sought for and relished ; 

, indeed cannot, I should imagine, fail of a place in the collection 
jvery one who has a taste for genuine poetry, and discernment 
icieut to ap23rove of your labours in behalf of Goldsmith’s renown. 
Ixcuse my iminting out a mmute oversight in the early part of 
r most interesting volume. I refer to a passage in which you 
,e my having addressed my inquiries to Doctor Strean ‘ twenty- 
e yeai’S ago.’ I lament to say that more than forty years have 
3 ed since I put my queries to the Doctor ; whose letter in reply 
] observe, dated on the closing day of the year 1807, and was 
oduced into a brief forgotten Essay on Light Reading published 
he spring of 1808. 

Ipon a different occasion, I have said that when he died, Strean s 
was almost ninety : this is probably not correct ; but I remember 


“ rare in Ireland, a good proeodian. He nad a thoroughly mechanical 
“ genius ; he sometimes bound his own books ; and bad made, in a 
“ very workman-like manner, many articles of furniture in his parson- 
“ age-house. He was an expert mathematician, and was valued as such 
“ by the learned Bishop Law, of Elphin, witli whom he corresjoonded 
‘‘ on their favourite science. The good bishop had, besides, a high 
“ opinion of him as a regular and conscientious pastor. 

“ Through Strean, I made acquaintance, in 1798, with an old friend 
“ of his, Anthony Devenish, who had been, I believe. Goldsmith’s 
school-fellow, and used to enlarge on the Bard’s dexterity in the craft 
“ of ball-playing. 

“ I also, in those times, met at Athloue a Doctor Nelligan, a cheerful, 
“ shrewd little man, with much humour ; and of him this story was in 
“ circulation ; — Some one argued in his hearing, that Goldsmith must 
“ have written the Deserted Village in England, because the nightingale 
“ is sketched in as a feature in his rural pictime, and it is supposed that 
“ there are not any nightingales in Ireland. 

“ Nelligan’s retort was, that his opponent’s logic was defective ; for, 
“ by his mode of drawing an inference, it might be shown that when 
“ Paradise Lost was written the immortal author must have been in 
“ Hell. 

“ As to the name of tlie birth-place of tlie poet of Auburn, it is 
“ unquestionably Pallis ; tlie word, so spelled, was transcribed from a 
“ leaf of the Goldsmith family Bible ; and the entry is concluded to be 
“ in the hand-writing of Oliver’s father. 

“ Your analysis of the Life and ‘ Strange surprising ’ Adventures of 
“ Goldsmith appears to me most ingeniously devised and executed ; 
“ the idea strikes me as being eminently happy and new ; and your 
“ book might well have been announced as the history of Oliver Gold- 
“ smith’s mind, for such it really is. 

“ You rather intimate, to my great gratification, that you do not 
“ conceive Goldsmith to have been understood by the persons among 
“ whom he usually moved ; I own I have always thought he was not, 
“ and that his ordinary deportment and powers of conversation are 
“ grossly misrepresented by several who have talked and scribbled so 
“ flippantly about his peculiarities and blunders. We had formerly at 
“ Upham’s Library here (once Buirfs), an assistant in the establishment 
“ of the name of Crute or Croot. He had filled the situation for many 



™ ajiui.ai_y ; ajuu one oay, speaking 

“ of Goldsmith, he told us that the poet was eagerly greeted on his 
“ entrance, and always conversed so pleasantly, that he had behind his 
“ chair a crowd of respectful auditors and admii-ers. 

“ Your efforts to ui^hold the fair fame of him who has bequeathed to 
“ the national literature the undying Vicar of Wak^dd &c, will I 
“ hope, plead for me, and prevail with you to forgive this intrusion on 
“ the part of Sir, 

“ Your most obt. humble servant, 

“ John Forster, Esq. “ Edward hlAxciN.” 


B. (Pages 46 — 47.) 


The letter to Mrs. Anne Goldsmith, which must be read with the 
allowance mentioned in the text, is here subjoined. 

“ My dear Motuer, 

“ If you will sit down and calmly listen to what I say, yon shah he 
“ fully resolved in every one of those many questions you have asked me. I went 
‘ ‘ to Cork and converted my horse, which you prize so much higher than Fiddle- 
“ hack, into cash, took iny passage in a ship hound for America, and, at the same 
“ time, paid the captain for my freight and ah the other expenses of my voyage. 
“ hut it so happened that the -wind did not answer for three weeks; and you 
“ know, mother, that I could not command the elements. My misfortune was 
‘ ‘ that when the wind served I happened to he with a party in the country, and 
‘ ‘ my friend the captain never inqumed after me, but set sah with as much indif- 
‘ ‘ fcroiieo as if I had been on board. The remainder of my time I employed in the 
“ city a.nd its environs, viewing everything curious, and you know no one can 
“ starve while he has money in his pocket. 

“ Iloduced, however, to my last two guineas, I began to think of my dear 
‘ ‘ mother and friends whom I had left behind me, and so bought that generous 
‘ ‘ beast Fiddleback, and made adieu to Cork with only five shillings in my pocket. 
“ This to ho sure was but a scanty 'allowance for man and horse towards a journey 
“ of above a liundred miles ; brrt I did not despair-, for I knew I must find Mends 
‘ ‘ on the road. 

“ I recollected particularly an old and faithful acquaintance I made at college, 
“ who had often and earnestly pressed me to spend a summer with, him, and he 
“ lived but eight miles from Cork, This circumstance of vicinity he would 
“ expatiate on to mo with peculiar emphasis. ‘We shall,’ says he, ‘enjoy the 
“ ‘ delights of both city and connti-y, and you shall command my stable and my 
“ ‘purso.’” , , ,, 


“ relieved me from the jaws of this Cerherus, and was prevailed on to carry np my 
“ name to her master. 

” Without suffering me to wait long, my old friend, who was then recovering 
“ from a severe fit of sickness, came doAvn in his night-cap, night-gown, and 
“ slippers, and embraced me with the most cordial welcome, showed mo in, and, 
“ after giving me a history of his indisposition, assured me that he considered 
‘ ‘ himself peculiarly fortunate in having under his roof the man he most loved 
‘ ‘ on earth, and whose stay Avith him must, above all things, contribute to his 
“ perfect recovery. I now repented sorely I had not given the poor wommi the 
“ other half-crown, as I thought all my bills of humanity would be punctually 
“ answered by this worthy man. I revealed to him my whole soul ; I opened to 
“ him all my distresses ; and freely owned that I had but one half-crown in my 
“ pocket ; but that now, like a ship after weathering out the storm, I considered 
“ myself secure in a safe and hospitsible harbour. He made no answer, but 
‘ ‘ walked about the room, rubbing his hands as one in deep study. This I 
“ imputed to the sympathetic feelings of a tender heart, which increased my esteem 
“ for him, and, as that increased, I gave the most favourable interpretation to his 
“ sUeuce. I construed it into delicacy of sentiment, as if he dreaded to wound my 
‘ ‘ pride by expressing his commiseration in words, leaving liis generous conduct to 
“ speak for itself. 

“ It now approached six o’clock in the evening, and as I had eaten no breakfast, 

‘ ‘ and as my spirits were raised, my appetite for dinner grew uncommonly keen. 
“ At length the old woman came into the room with two plates, one sjjoon, and a 
“ diiiiy cloth, which she laid upon the table. This api)earance, without increasing 
“ my spirits, did not diminish my appetite. My protectress soon returned with a 
“ small bowl of sago, a small porringer of sour milk, a loaf of stale brown bread, 

‘ ‘ and the heel of an old cheese all over crawbug with mites. My friend ai)ol(jgiscd 
‘ ‘ that his illness obliged him to live on slops, and that better faro was not in the 
‘ ‘ house ; observing, at the same time, that a milk cbet was certainly the most 
“healthful; and at eight o’clock he again recommended a regular life, declaring 
“ that for his part be would lie cimm with the Icmh and rise with the larJc, My 
‘ ‘ hunger was at this time so exceedingly sharp that I rvished for another slice of 
“ the loaf, but was obliged to go to bed without even that refreshment. 

“This lenten entertainment I had received made me resolve to depart as 
“ soon as possible ; accorduigly next morning, when I spoke of going, ho did not 
‘ ‘ oppose my resolution ; he rather commended my design, adding some very sage 
“ counsel upon the occasion. ‘To be .sure,’ said ho, ‘the longer you stay away 
“ ‘ from your mother the more you will grieve her and your other friend, s ; and 
“ ‘ possibly they are already afilicted at hearing of this foolish expedition you 
“ ‘ liave made.’ Notwithstanding all this, and without any hope of softening 
“ such a sordid heart, I again renewed the tale of my distress, and asking ‘how 
“ ‘he thought I could travel above a hundi-ed miles upon one half-crown?’ I 



“ ‘ neitlier here nor there, i have paid yon all yon ever lent me, and this ack- 
“ ‘ness of mine has left me hare of cash. But I have bethought myself of a 
‘ ‘ ‘ conveyance for you ; sell your horse and I vdll furnish you vuth a much better 
“ ‘one to ride on.’ I readily grasped at his proposal, and begged to see the nag, 

“ on which he led me to his bedchamber, and from under the bed he pulled out a 
“ stout oak stick. ‘ Here he is,’ said he ; ‘ take this in your hand, and it will 
‘ ‘ ‘ carry you to your mother’s mth more safety than such a horse as you ride.’ I 
“ was in doubt, when I got it into my hand, whether I should not, in the first 
“ place, apply it to his pate ; but a rap at the street-door made the wretch fly to 
“ it, and when I returned to the parlour, he introduced me, as if nothing of the 
“ kind had happened, to the gentleman who entered, as Mr, Goldsmith, his most 
“ ingenious and worthy friend, of whom he had so often heard him speak with 
“ rapture. I could scarcely compose myself ; and must have betrayed indignation 
“ in my mien to the stranger, who was a counsellor at law in the neighbourhood, 

“ a man of engaging aspect and polite address. 

“ After spending an hour, he asked my friend and me to dine with him at his 
“ house. This I declined at first, as I wished to have no fuiiher communication 
“ -with my hospitable friend ; but at the solicitation of both I at last consented, 

“ determined as I was by two motives ; one, that I was prejudiced in favour of 
“ the looks and manner of the counsellor : and the other, that I stood in need of 
“ a comfortable dinner. And there indeed I found everything that I could wish, 
“ abundance without profusion, and elegance without affectation. In the evening, 
“ when ray old friend, who had eaten very plentifully at liis neighbour’s table, 
“ but talked again of lying dowm with the lamb, made a motion to me for retiring, 

‘ ‘ our gouorous host requested I should take a bed with him, upon which I plainly 
‘ ‘ told my old friend that he might go home and take care of the horse he had given 
“ mo, but that I should never re-enter his doors. He went away with a laugh, 
“ leaving mo to add this to the other little things the counseUor already knew of 


■ his plausible neighbour. 

“ And now, my dear mother, I found sufficient to reconcile me to aU my foUies; 

^ for hero I spent three whole days. The counsellor had two sweet girls to his 
‘ daughters, who played enchantingly on the harpsichord; and yet ft w^ but a 
‘ melancholy pleasure I felt the first time I heard them ; for that being the fir^ 

‘ time also tliat either of them had touched the instrument smee them mother s 
‘ death, I saw the tears in silence trickle down their father’s cheeks, I eve^ day 
‘ endeavoured to go away, hut every day was pressed aud ohhged to stay. On my 
‘ going, tho counsellor offered me his purse, with a horse and servant to convey 
‘ ™ Imme ; hut the latter I declined, and only took a guinea to hear my necessary 


“ oxponses on tho road. 


“ OmvEU Goldsmith. 


“ To Mks. Ann)5 Goldsmith, BaUpmhon .” 



I. TO ROBERT BRYANTON. 


This letter, to whicli I have alluded at p. HO, is dated Edinburgh, 
Sept. 26, 1753 ; and is addressed to Eobert Bryautoii, Esq. at Eally- 
mabon, Ireland : 

“My Dear Bob, 

“ Ho-w many good excuses (and you know I was ever good at an 
“ excuse) might I call up to vindicate my past shameful silence ! I might tell 
“how I wrote a long letter on my first coming hither, and seem vastly angry at my 
‘ ‘ not receiving an answer ; I might allege that business (with hnsiness yon know I 
“ was always pestered) had never given me time to finger a pen ; — hut I suppress 
“these and twenty more equally plausible, and as easily invented, since they 
‘ ‘ might be attended with a slight inconvenience of being known to be lies. Let 
“ me then speak truth : an hereditary indolence (I have it from the mother’s side) 
“has hitherto prevented my Avriting to you, and still prevents my writing at least 
“twenty-five letters more, due to my friends in Ireland. No turnspit dog gets up 
‘ ‘ into his wheel with more reluctance than I sit down to write : yet no dog over 
“loved the roast meat he turns better than I do him I uoav address. Yet Avhat 
“shall I say now I’m entered? Shall I tire you Avith a description of this 
“unfruitful country, Avhere I must lead you over their hills all brown Avith heath, 
“ or their vallies scarce able to feed a i-abbit ? Man alone seems to be the only 
“ creature who has arrived to the natural size in this poor soil. — Every jiart of the 
“ country presents the same dismal landscape. No grove nor brook, lend their 
“music to cheer the stranger, or make the inhabitants forget tlieir poverty : yet 
“Avith aU these disadvantages, enough to call him doAvn to humility, a Scotchman 
“is one of the proudest things alive. — ^The poor have pride OA"or ready to relievo 
‘ ‘ them : — if mankind should happen to desjoiso them, they are masters of thoir 
“ own admiration ; and that they can plentifully bestow upon themselves. 

“From their pride and poverty, as I take it, results one advantage this country 
“ enjoys, namely, the gentlemen here are much better bred than amongst us. No such 
“ characters here as our fox-hunters ; and they have expressed great surpi-iso when 
“I informed them, that some men in Ireland of 1000?. a year spend their Avh(jlu 
“lives in running after a hare, drinking to be drunk, and getting every girl that 
“will let them Avith child ; and truly, if such a being, erpripped in his hunting 
“dress, came among a circle of Scotch gentry, they Avould behold him with the 
“ same astonishment that a countryman would King George on horseback. 

‘ ‘ The men here have generally high cheek-bones, and are lean and swarthy, fond 
“of action, dancing in particular. Though now I mention dancing, lot me say 
“ something of their balls Avhich are very fr-equent here. When a stranger enters 
“the dancmg-hall, he sees one end of the room taken up with the ladies, who sit 
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“sigh, but an embargo is laid on any closer commerce. At length, to interrupt 
“hostilities, the lady directress or intendant, or what yon will, pitches on a 
‘ ‘ gentleman and lady to walk a minuet ; which they perform with a formality that 
“approaches to despondence. After five or sk couple have thus walked the 
“gauntlet, all stand up to country dances; each gentleman furnished with a 
“ partner from the aforesaid lady directress ; so they dance much and say nothing, 

‘ ‘ and thus concludes our assembly. I told a Scotch gentleman that such profound 
“ silence resembled the ancient procession of the Eoman matrons in honour of 
“ Cores ; and the Scotch gentleman told me (and faith, I believe he was right) 
“ that I was a very great pedant for my pains. 

“ Now I am come to the ladies, and to shew that I love Scotland, and 
“ everything that belongs to so charming a country, I insist on it, and will give 
‘ ‘ him leave to break my head that denies it, that the Scotch ladies are ten 
“ thousand times handsomer and finer than the Irish ; — ^to be sure now I see 
‘ ‘ your sisters Betty and Peggy vastly sui-prised at my partiahty, but teU them 

‘ ‘ flatly, I don’t value them, or their fine skins, or eyes, or good sense, or , 

“ a potato ; for I say it, and will maintain it, and as a convincing proof (I’m 
“in a very groat passion) of what I assert, the Scotch ladies say it themselves, 

‘ ‘ But to be less serious ; where will you find a language so pretty become a 
“pretty mouth as the broad Scotch? and the women here speak it in its 
‘ ‘ highest purity ; for instance, teach one of their young ladies to pronounce 
“ ‘"Whoiir wull I gong V with a becoming wideness of mouth, and m lay my life 
“ thoy will wound every hearer. 

“ Wo have no .such character here as a coquet ; but, alas ! how many envious 


“ pnulos 1 Some days ago I walked into my Lord KUcoubry’s (don’t be surprised, 
“ my lord is but a glover), when the Duchess of Hamilton (that fair who sacrificed 
“ her beauty to ambition, and her inward peace to a title and gilt equipage) 
“ passed by in her chariot ; her battered husband, or more properly the guardian 
“ of her charms, sat by her side. Straight envy began, in the shape of no less 
“ than threo ladies who sat with me, to find faults in her faultless form. ‘For 


“ ‘ my part,’ says the first, ‘I think, what I always thought, that the Duchess 
“ ‘ has too much red in her complexion.’ ‘ Madam, Im of your opinion, says 
“ the second ; ‘ I think her face has a palish cast too much on the delicate ordeF. 
“ ‘ And lot mo tell you,’ adds the third lady, whose mouth was puckered up to 
“the hIzo of an issue, ‘that the Duchess has fine lips, but she wants a mouth.’ 
“ At this every lady drew up her mouth as if going to pronounce the letter P. 

“ But how ill, my Bob, docs it become me to ridicule women with whom I 
“have Hcarco any correspondence ! There are, ’tis certain, handsome women 
“ hero : and ’tis as certam there are handsome men to keep them company. An 
“ ugly and a poor man is society for himself; and such society the world lets me 
“ onioy in great abundance. Fortune has given you circumstances, and nature a 
“person to' look charming in the eyes of the fair world Nor do I 
“ dear Boh such hlcssings while I may sit down and laugh at the world, an 


“ Direct to me, , Student in rhysic, in JidinDurgU. 


II. TO THE REV. MR. OONTARINB, 


The first letter to the reverend Mr, Contariiie mentioned in the text 
(p. 51) is dated 8th May, 1753, and runs thus : 

“My dear TJnom, 

“In your letter (the only one I received from Kilmorc), you eiill 
“ me the philosopher who carries all his goods aliout him. Yet how can such 
“ a character fit me, who have left behind in Ireland every thing I think 
“worth possessing; friends that I loved, and a society that pleased while it 
“instructed? Who hut must regret the loss of such enjoyments? Who but 
“must regret his absence from Kilinore, that over knew it as I did ? Hero, as 
“ recluse as the Turkish Spy at Paris, I am almost unknown to every body, except 
“ some few who attend the professors of physic as I do. 

“ Apropos, I shall give yon the professors’ uanios, and, as far as occurs to me, 
“ their characters ; and first, as most deserving, Mr. Munro, professor of Anatomy ; 
“ this man has brought the science he teaches to as much jicrfection as it is cajiablo 
“of; and not content with harely teaching anatomy, he launchca out into all the 
“ branches of physic, when all his remarks arc now and useful. ’Tis he, I may 
“ venture to say, that draws hither such auumher of students from most parts of tlio 
“ world, even from Rn.ssia. He is not only a skilful physician, hut an able orator, 
“ and delivers tlungs in their nature obscure in so easy a mauuor, that the most 
“unlearned may understand him. Plxmie, professor of Ohcmisti'y, umlerstamlH 
“Ms business well, but delivers bimself so ill, tliat he is hut little regarded. 
“Alston, professor of Materia Medica, speaks much, hut little to the piu-posc. 
“ The professors of Theory and Practice (of physic) sny nothing but what wo may 
“ find in hooks laid before us ; and speak that in so drowsy and heavy a manner, 
“ that their hearers are not many degrees in a hotter state than their patients, 
“ You see then, dear sm, that Muuro is the only great man among them ; so that 
“ I intend to hear him another winter, and go thou to hear Allnuus, th.o great 
“ professor at Leyden. I read (with satisfaction) a scicnco the most pleasing in 
“ nature, so that my labours are but a relaxation, and, I may truly say, tlio only 
“ thing here that gives me pleasure. How I enjoy the pleasing hoiio of roturniiig 
“ with skill, and to find my friends stand in no need of my assistauco 1 ITow 

* Mr. Prior prints tho name as John Biiioly (i. I'lD) ; and lot. mo horu witlidraw the objec- 
tion which I made in a former note (ante, 00), and admit tliat tiio discropanoios in tins lottor 
as ordinarily printed arc much loss grave than I liad at first supposed — on tlio whole indeed 
are very immaterial. 


juLu. iiluau uuugea, 

“ Most affectionate nephew, 

“ Oliver Goldsmith. 

•S-~I draw this time for 61 ., and will draw next October hut for 4Z., as I 
obliged to buy everything since I came to Scotland, shirts not even excepted, 
n, a little more early the first year than I shall be for the future, for I 
dutely wiU not trouble you before the time hereafter. 

[y best love attend Mr. and Mrs. Lawder, and Heaven preserve them! I 
again your dutiful nephew, 0. G. 

have been a month in the Highlands. I set out the first day on foot, but 
ill-natured corn I have got on my toe has for the future prevented that 
ip method of travelling ; so. the second day I hired a horse of about the 
of a ram, and he walked away (trot he could not) as pensive as his master, 
iree days we reached the Highlands. This letter would be too long if it 
lined the description I intend ^ving of that country, so shall make it the 
ect of my next.” 


III. TO THE REV. MR. CONTARINE. 

i second letter to Mr. Contarine, referred to at p. 54, is not dated, 
IS undoubtedly written at the close of 1753 ; 

r Dear Unole, 

“ After having spent two winters in Edinburgh, I now prepare to 
Prance the 10th of next February. I have seen all that this country can 
fit in the medical way, and therefore intend to visit Paris, where the 
Mr. Farhein, Petit, and Du Hammel de Monceau instruct their pupils in all 
ranches of medicine. They speak French, and consequently I shall have 
the advantage of most of my countrymen, as I am perfectly acquainted 
that language, and few who leave Ireland are so. 

ice I am upon so pleasing a topic as self applause, give me leave to say 
the circle of science which I have run through, before I undertook the 
■ of physic, is not only useful, hut absolutely necessary to the making a 
il physician. Such sciences enlarge our understanding, and sharpen our 
ity ; and what is a practitioner without both but an empiric, for never yet 
i disorder found entirely the same in two patients. A quack, unable to 
guish the particularities in each disease, prescribes at a venture ; if he 
such a disorder may be called by the general name of fever for instance, 
s a set of remedies which he applies to cure it, nor does he desist till his 
itues are run out, or his patient has lost his life. But the skilful physician 
guishes the symptoms, manures the sterility of nature, or prunes her 
iance ; nor does he depend so much on the efficacy of medicines as on their 
r n.-m-ili'on.tinti- T shnll HnfiUfi this aTiriucr nufl summer in Paris, and the 
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“of sucli a nature as lie won’t easily recover. I wish, my dear Sir, you would 
‘ ‘ make me happy hy another letter before I go abroad, for there I shall hardly hear 
“from you. I shall carry just 331. to France, with good store of clothes, shirts, &c. 
“&c., and that with economy will serve. 

‘ ‘ I have spent more than a foiiinight every second day at the Duke of Hamilton’s, 
“ but it seems they like me more as a jesfer than as a companion ; so I disdained 
“ so servile an eraidoyment ; ’twas unworthy my calling as a physician. 

“ I have nothing new to add from this country ; and I bog, dear sir, yon will 
“ excuse this letter, so filled with egotism. I wish you may be revenged on me, 
“ by sending an answer filled with nothing but an account of yourself. 

“ I am, dear Uncle, 

“ Your most devoted 

“Omveh GoimsMiTii. 

‘ ‘ Give my how shall I express ’ it ? Give my eanieiiit love to Mr. and 

“ Mrs. Lawder.” 


IV. TO TUB REV. TIIDMAS CONTARINE. 


Finally, I subjoin the whole of the third letter to Mr. Contavhie 
described at p. 67, written from Leyden, but without any other date. . 

“ Dear Sir, “Leyden. [Dato wanting.,! 

“ I sujipose by this time I am accused of cither neglect or ingratitude, 
“ and my silence imputed to my usual slowness of writing. But boliovo mo, 
“ Sir, when I say, that till now I had not an opportunity of sitting down with 
“ that ease of mind which writing required. You may see by the top of the letter 
“ that I am at Leyden ; but of my journey hither you must bo informed. Sometime 
“ after the receipt of your last, I embai’ked for Bonrdeaux, on board a Scotch 
‘ ‘ ship called the St. AndreAvs, Gapt. J ohn Wall, master. The ship made a tolerable 
“appearance, and as another inducement, I was let' to know that six agreeable 
“ passengers were to be my company. Well, we were but Wo days at sea when a 
“ storm drove us into a city of England called Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Wo all Avont 
“ ashore to refresh us after the fatigue of our voyage. Seven men and I were one 
“ day on shore, and on the following evening as we were all very merry, the room 
“ door bursts open : enters a serjeaut andtAvelve grenadiors with thoir bayonots 
“ screwed : and puts us all under the King’s arrest. It seems my company Avero 
“ Scotchmen in the French service, and had been iu Scotland to enlist soldiers for 
‘ ‘ the French army. I endeavoured all I could to prove my innocence ; however, 
“ I remained in prison Avith the rest a fortnight, and Avith difficulty got off even 
“ then. Dear sir, keep this all a secret, or at least say it Avas for debt ; for if it 
“ Avere once knoAvn at the university, I should hardly get a degree. But hear how 


tliat time ready tor Ilolland : I embarked, and in nine days, thank my God, 
rrived safe at Rotterdam ; whence I travelled hy land to Leyden ; and whence 
.ow write. 


You may expect some account of this country, and though I am not well 
alilied for such an undertaking, yet shall I endeavour to satisfy some part of 
nr expectations. Nothing sxu-prised me more than the hooks every day 
hlished, descriptive of the manners of this country. Any young man who takes 
into his head to publish his travels, visits the countries he intends to describe ; 
sses thi'ough thorn with as much inattention as his valet de chamhre ; and 
nscqncntly not having a fund himself to fill a volume, he applies to those who 
:'oto before him, and gives us the manners of a country’, not as he must have 
on them, bxrt such as they might have been fifty years before. The modem 
utchman is quite a different creature from him of former times : he in every- 
ing imitates a Frenchman, hut in his easy disengaged air, which is the result 
keeping polite company. The Dutchman is vastly ceremonious, and is perhaps 
:actly what a Frenchman might have been in the reign of Louis XIV. Such 
•0 the hotter bred. But the downright Hollander is one of the oddest figures 


i nature ; upon a head of lank hair he wears a half-cocked narrow hat laced 
ith black ribbon : no coat, but seven waistcoats, and nine pairs of breeches ; so 
lat Ills hips roach almost up to his arm-pits. This well-clothed vegetable is 
ow Jit to SCO company, or make love. But what a pleasing creature is the 


ijcct of his appetite ? Why she wears a large fur cap with a deal of Flanders 
,co ; and for every pair of breeches he carries, she puts on two petticoats. 

A Dutch lady hums nothing about her phlegmatic admirer but bis tobacco, 
on must know, sir, every woman carries in her hand a stove with coals in it, 
hich, when sho sits, she snugs under her petticoats ; and at this chimney 
jzing Strephon lights his pipe. I take it that this continual smoking is what 
VOS the man the ruddy healthful complexion he generally wears, hy draining 
is superiluous moisture, while the woman, deprived of this amusement, over- 
owH w'ith such viscidities as tint the complexion, and give that paleness of visage 
drlch low fonny grounds and moist air conspire to cause. A Dutch woman and 
cotch will well hear an opposition. The one is pale and fat, the other lean and 
nddy : the one walks as if she were straddling after a go-cart, and the other 
Ikes too inasculino a stride. I shall not endeavour to deprive either coimtry_ of 
;h share of heauty ; but must say, that of all objects on tbs eartb, an Englm 
u-mcr’s datigbter is most ebarming. Every woman there is a con^lete beauty, 
diilo tlio higher class of women want many of the requisites to make them even 
olorahlo. Tl.cir pleasures liero are very dull though very various. You may smoke, 
■uumay dozo, you may go to the Italian comedy, as good an 
f the former. This outortaiument always hnngs m Harlequm, who is general y 
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.a 5rn„„„ uic, face they laughed at, for tliat was 


“ of all nations. Hero tlie Dntcli slumLer, tlie Frencli claatter, and tlie 
“ play at cards. Any man avIio likes company may have them to his tas 
“ my part I generally detached myself from all society, and was wholly t 
“ in observing the face of the country. Nothing can equal its beauty; ’ 
“ I turn my eye, fine houses, elegant gardens, statues, grottos, vistas, j 
“ themselves ; but when you enter their towns you are charmed beyond dcs 
“ No misery is to he seen here ; every one is usefully employed. 

“ Scotland and this country bear the highest contrast. There hills a 
“ intercept every prospect ; here ’ bis all a continued plain. There you m 
“ a well'cbessed duchess issuing from a dirty close ; and here a dirty D 
“ iuhahiting a palace. The Scotch may he compared to a tulip planted i' 
“but I never see a Dutchman in his own house but I think of a mn 
“ Egyptian temple dedicated to an ox. Physic is by no means taught her 
“ as in Edinburgh : and in all Leyden there are but four British student 
“ to all necessaries being so extremely dear and the professors so very ^ 
“ chemical professor excepted) that we don’t much care to come hither. 1 
“ certain how long my stay here may ho; however I expect to have the hap 
‘ • seeing you at Kihnore, if I can, next March. 

“ Direct to me, if I am honoured with a letter from you, to Madame I 
“ at Leyden. 

“ Thou best of men, may Heaven guard and preserve you, and tlioso yo 

“ Oliver Goldsii 


D. (Page 222.) 

■ -f — 

THE PLAY OF GISIPFUS. 

In brief justification of the opinion I have expressed of this t 
and of the interest I feel in its writer’s memory, I subjoin on 
scene. *Tbl^eriod of the action is the reign of Augustus Cse.^ 
the subject is- the friendship hoime by the philosophic Greek, G 
to the ambitious Eoman, Pulvius, to secure whoso happiness ] 
renders his own. Having made unequalled sacrifices for his f 
having passed from honoured love and worldly esteem into £ 
and beggary— he finds himself at last, his friend apparently heec 
forgetful of his suffei’iugs, a slave. The lessons of the Acadej 
the Porch (so often taught in unison in the later Athenian day) 
desert their old follower, and the character takes colouring fro 
middle-ages- romance which furnished "Boccacio with the sub 


■smct mjenduM, has moused nearly to the top of the ladder “f 

“ *6 midst of an Oration, with neither 
re dig, r.t,es contented, when his former friend, in rags and sgnalid 
tclrediiess, plantrng hrmself in the streets before his lictors 6i« 
anco upon hrra, which,^ though steadily returned, leads to no recon- 
on ; and, on the seeming miserable beggar persisting stQl in his 
.re to have audience of the Prsetor, he is struck by the Lictors’ 
ies. The result is that Gisippus deliberately resolves to place 
iself in the way of death, and he is sentenced to execution by 
vius on tbe false charge of a murder he has taken on himself, 
at follows is at the scene of execution. It is brief, but into the 
ipass of a very few minutes, by tbe writer who possesses such 
itery, may be crowded thought and passion in abundance. The laugh 
li which it closes tells us this. In the thought not worth the notice 
he Roman soldier, there is all that the Greek had studied by the 
ch and in the Grove, on appearance and the realities. 


Dccim. Remove his chains. 

Gk^ipus. Let it he ever thus — 

Tho generous still he poor ; the niggard thrive; 

Fortune still pavo the ingrate’s path with gold ; 

Death dog the innocent still ; and surely those 
Who now ujilift their streaming eyes and murmur 
Against oppressive fate, will own its justice. 

Invisiblo rulor ! should man meet thy tiiaJs 
With silout and lethargic sulfei'ance, 

Or lift his hands and ask heaven for a reason ? 

Our hearts must speak— the sting, the whip is on them ! 

Wo rush in madness forth to tear away 
Tho veil that blinds us to the cause — in vain. 

Tho hand of that Eternal Providence 
Still holds it there, unmoved, impenetrable. 

Wo can but pause, aud turn away again 
To mourn — to wonder — and endure. 

J)ccim, My duty 

Compels mo to disturb you, prisoner. 

GidpintM. I am glad you do so, for my thoughts were gi'owing 
Somewhat unfriendly to mo. — World, farewell; 

And thou whose image never left this heart, 

Sweet vision of my memory, fare thee well ! 

Pray walk this way. 


Decius. i ve ■vvimesseci tuat 
In many a desperate figlit. 

la sliort, tliere lives not 
A man of fairer fame in Rome ? 

Deems, Nor out of it. 

Gisippus. Good. — ^Look on me now, look on my faoo 
I am a villain, am I not ?— nay, apeak ! 

Deckis. You are found a murderer. 

Gisippus. A coward murderer : 

A secret, sudden atalbker. ’Tia not po.s.sil)lo 
That you can find a hlacker, fouler character, 

Than this of mine ? 

Decius. The Gods must judge ymm guilt, 

But it is such as man should shudder at. 

Gisippus. This is a wise world, too, friend, is it not ' 
Men have eyes, oars, and (Bometimos) judgmout. 

Have they not ? 

Decius. They are not all fools. 

Gisippus. Ha ! ha ! 

Decius. You laugh 1 
Gisippus. A thought 
Not worth your notice, sir. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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